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The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  1844)  for  the  relief  of  Fitz- John  Porter- 
Mr.  LOGAN  said : 

Mr.  Pkesident:  I  know  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  Senators  to  be  re- 
quired at  eacli  session  of  Congress  to  listen  to  a  protracted  discussion  of 
this  question,  but  I  deem  it  my  duty  as  long  as  I  shall  hold  a  i^lace  in 
the  Senate,  having  very  strong  com-if.tions  in  reference  to  this  question, 
to  oppose  the  consummation  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
£Mr.  Sewell],  and  if  Senators  ^vill  give  me  their  attention  I  shall  try 
to  discuss  this  proposition  ijpon  the  law  and  the  facts.  I  think  there 
■would  be  no  ditiiculty  in  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion  in  reference  to 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  this  person,  who  was  charged  before  a  court- 
martial,  if  we  could  divest  om-selves  of  much  of  what  I  might  term 
extraneous  matter  that  is  constantly  thrust  into  the  case. 

This  seems  to  be  the  court  of  last  resort  in  this  case.  In  other  words, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  asked  by  this  bill  to  take  up  and 
review  the  j)roceedingsof  a  court-martial,  to  examine  the  e\idence  given 
hefore  a  board  of  inquiry  subsequent  to  the  court-martial,  and  to  decide 
whether  or  not  that  court-martial  made  a  proper  decision  according  to 
the  law  and  the  facts. 

If  the  court-martial  decided  coiTcctly,  according  to  the  law  and  the 
facts  before  it,  then  Congress  ought  certainly  not  to  place  this  man  in 
the  Army  again.  If  that  court-martial  decided  against  the  law  and 
the  facts,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  power  exists  in  Congress  to  authorize 
his  nomination  to  a  place  ru  the  Army.  I  deny  the  power  of  Congress 
to  review  the  court-martial;  but  that  they  have  the  right  to  authorize 
him  to  be  put  in  the  Army  I  do  not  deny.  When  this  case  was  formerly 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  there  was  then  a  continuing 
sentence  of  the  court-martial  which  prohibited  him  from  holding  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States.  The  matu  question 
discussed  before  the  Senate  at  that  time,  or  the  one  that  engrossed  the 
mind  of  the  Senate,  was  whether  or  not  Congress  had  the  power  to  re- 
\-iew  the  action  of  a  court-martial  and  set  aside  its  sentence.  I  took  the 
ground  then,  and  maintaiaed  it,  I  believe,  by  decisions  of  the  coui-ts  from 
the  time  decisions  were  made  in  this  country  in  reference  to  questions 
of  that  kind,  that  Congress  did  not  have  the  power.  Since  that  time  an 
application  has  been  made  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  remit 
so  much  of  the  judgment  of  the  court-martial  as  prohibited  him  from 
holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit.  That  has  been  done.  Now,  the 
<iuestion  is  whether  or  not  the  record  of  the  covirt-martial  shall  be  ex- 
amined by  Congress  and  Congress  decide  that  that  court-martial  went 
beyond  its  jurisdiction,  beyond  the  law  and  the  facts,  in  finding  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty.     If  Congress  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  did,  then 


Congress  may  by  an  act  give  the  President  of  the  United  States  author- 
ity to  nominate  him  again  to  a  position  in  the  Army. 

THERE   ARE   BUT  TWO   QXJESTIONS. 

Now,  what  is  the  point?  There  are  but  two  questions:  first,  what  is 
the  law;  second,  what  is  the  evidence  applicable  to  that  law  for  this  tri- 
bunal to  examine.  As  I  said,  if  much  extraneous  matter  was  laid 
aside  there  would  be  but  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  correct  conclu- 
sion in  this  case. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yesterday  in  making  his  remarks  might 
have  been  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  he  had  asked  for  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  proceedings  of  this  board  of  officers.  If  the  latter  part  of  it 
had  been  read  to  the  Senate  it  would  have  saved  him  from  making  his 
speech.  If  any  one  will  examine  the  arguments  which  have  been  made 
in  his  behalf  from  the  time  this  case  was  first  presented  to  Congress 
down  to  the  j)resent  time,  he  will  find  it  is  a  repetition  of  the  argu- 
ment made  and  filed  before  that  board  by  Fitz-.Tohn  Porter  himself,  and 
all  the  letters,  orders,  docviments,  and  eveiything  that  was  presented 
he];e  yesterday  are  found  in  connection  with  his  argument  before  that 
board. 

I  was  criticised  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  because  of 
a  repoi-t  which  I  made.  But  before  proceeding  to  that,  if  the  Senate 
wiU  excuse  me,  I  desire  to  state  the  propositions  I  am  going  to  discuss. 

It  has  been  attempted  in  all  the  arguments  made  in  defense  of  Fitz- 
John  Porter  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  Senate  and  the  country 
that  there  was  a  limit  to  military  obedience  found  in  the  Napoleonic 
maxims  that  would  apply  to  this  case.  As  read,  reread,  reiterated 
everywhere,  it  has  been  said  that  in  these  maxims  it  is  found  that  a 
commanding  ofiicer's  order  is  not  necessarily  to  be  obeyed  unless  he  is 
present  and  observing  the  situation.  That  is  not  the  law,  and  I  will 
show  it. 

NAPOLEON'S  LEADIXU  MAXIM. 

One  of  the  great  leading  maxims  in  Napoleon's  military  experience — 
you  will  find  it  in  all  his  campaigns  and  it  was  a  standing  order  to  all 
his  cori>s  commanders — was  that  when  the  general  of  the  army  was  not 
present  to  give  orders,  each  corps  commander  should  march  to  the  sound 
of  the  enemy's  guns.     That  was  a  general  order  in  all  his  campaigns. 

THE  LAW  IN  KEFERENCE  TO  DISOBEDIENCE  OF  ORDERS. 

But,  sir,  let  us  see  what  the  law  is  in  reference  to  obedience  to  orders. 
The  great  military  authority  that  is  referred  to  by  all  courts-martial  of 
this  country  and  by  all  military  lawyers  is  De  Hart.  What  does  he 
say?  Any  Senator  here  who  has  examined  military  authorities  knows 
that  is  the  authority  appealed  to  in  reference  to  courts-martial  in  this 
country.     De  Hart  says  this  as  a  rule  laid  down  in  military  law: 

Hesitancy  in  the  execution  of  a  military  order  is  clearly,  under  most  circum- 
stances, a  serious  offense,  and  would  subject  one  to  severe  penalties ;  but  actual 
disobedience  is  a  crime  ■«'liieh  the  law  has  stigmatized  as  of  the  highest  degree, 
and  against  which  is  denounced  the  extreme  punishment  of  death. — (De  Hart, 
p.  165.1 

The  same  author  says  further: 

"  In  every  case,  then,  in  which  an  order  is  not  clearly  in  derogation  of  some  right 
or  obligation  created  by  la^v,  the  command  of  a  superior  must  meet  with  unhes- 
itating and  instant  obedience."'  So  vital  to  the  military  system  is  this  subordi- 
nation of  will  and  action  deemed,  that  it  is  secured  by  the  most  solemn  of  human 
sanctions.  Each  ofhcer  and  soldier,  before  .entering  the  service,  swears  that  he 
"will  obsei've  and  obey  the  orders  of  the  officers  api^ointed  over  him." 


Mr.  Pendergrast,  in  his  "Law  Eelating  to  Officers  in  the  Army" 
(revised  edition,  1854,  page  53),  says: 

The  duty  of  military  obedience  to  the  commands  of  superior  officers  is  most 
fully  recognized  by  courts  of  law ;  and  it  has  been  held  that  disobedience  never 
admits  of  justification  ;  that  nothing  but  the  physical  impossibility  of  obeying  an 
order  can  excuse  the  non-perforniauce  of  it ;  and  that  when  such  impossibility  is 
proved,  the  charge  of  disobedience  falls  to  the  ground.  The  learning  on  this  sub- 
ieet  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  ca.-;e  of  Sutton  vs.  Johnstone  (first  Term  Reports, 
548),  which  was  an  action  by  Cai)tain  Sutton,  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Isis,  against 
Commodore  Johnstone,  for  arresting  and  imprisoning  him  on  charges  of  mis- 
conduct and  disobedience  to  orders  in  the  action  with  the  French  squadron  under 
M.  Suft'rein,  in  Ponto  Praya  Bay,  in  tlie  year  1782;  and  there  the  two  chief  jus- 
tices, Lord  JIansfield  and  Lord  Loughborough,  laid  down  the  law  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

"  A  subordinate  officer  must  not  judge  of  the  danger,  propriety,  expediency,  or 
consequence  of  the  order  he  receives;  he  must  obey;  nothing  can  excuse  him 
but  a  x>hysical  impossibility.  A  forlorn  hope  is  devoted ;  many  gallant  officers 
have  been  devoted ;  fleets  have  been  saved  and  victories  obtained  by  ordering 
particular  ships  upon  desperate  services,  with  almost  a  certainty  of  death  or 
capture." 

Mr.  Pendergrast,  in  his  citation,  makes  the  reservation,  always  under- 
stood, that  the  order  given  is  not  manifestly  and  clearly  illegal. 

The  General-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army  (Sherman),  in  referring 
to  this  principle  of  oliedieuce  to  orders  in  action  (24th  February,  1870), 
re-enunciated  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  two  eminent  lord  chief-justices, 
for  he  said: 

The  stronger  the  force  of  the  enemy  iiresent  at  the  time  the  officer  received  the 
orders,  the  greater  thejnecessity  for  him  and  his  troops  to  pitch  in,  even  if  roughly 
handled,  to  relieve,  x)ro  tanto,  the  other  forces  engaged. 

Now,  sir,  contrast  that  with  the  maxim  which  has  been  tried  to 
be  palmed  off  upon  this  country  for  the  law  of  the  land,  that  an  officer 
may  or  may  not  obey  an  order  except  the  generftl  is  present  and  under- 
stands the  circumstances  surrounding  the  case. 

THE  LAW  UNDER  WHICH   FITZ-JOHN  PORTER  WAS  TRIED. 

To  make  this  a  little  clearer — for  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  statute  law  first,  and  then  to  the  e^ddence,  for  I  intend  to 
deal  with  the  law  and  the  facts  as  applicable  to  the  disobedience  of  or- 
der's at  the  time  charged  before  the  coui't-martial — ii-om  the  Articles  of 
War  of  the  United  States  let  me  read  the  law  under  which  F'itz-John 
Porter  was  tried  before  a  court-martial.  It  was  at  that  time  article  9 
of  the  Articles  of  War.  By  changes  it  has  become  article  21  in  the 
Revised  Statutes: 

Art.  21.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who,  on  any  pretense  whatsoever,  strikes  his 
superior  officer,  or  draws  or  lifts  up  any  weapon,  or  ofl'ers  any  violence  against 
him,  being  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  or  disobeys  any  lawful  command  of  his 
superior  officer,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a  eourt-martial 
may  direct. 

That  is  the  law  under  which  the  armies  of  the  United  States  are  gov- 
erned in  reference  to  the  execution  of  orders.  That  is  the  law  under 
which  Fitz-John  Porter  was  tried,  and  it  is  under  this  section  that  the 
court-martial  got  the  right  to  attach  penalties  to  him  prohibiting  him 
from  holding  office  under  the  language  ' '  or  such  other  punishment  as 
a  court-martial  may  direct. ' ' 

That  being  the  law,  the  only  question  in  the  case  before  the  court- 
martial  was,  did  he  receive  a  lawful  order  or  orders?  And,  if  so,  did  ho 
obey  the  order  or  orders?  That  was  all  the  court  had  to  decide;  was  it 
an  order  that  he  could  have  obeyed,  and  if  so,  did  he  do  it  ? 

Yet  we  are  told,  we  were  told  yesterday  and  were  told  by  tlie  board 
which  is  considered  immaculate  by  Senators  and  by  some  gentlemen  in 
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this  country,  that  Pope  was  mistaken  as  to  the  road,  tirst;  second,  he  was 
mistaken  as  to  what  was  in  Porter's  front  at  the  time.  Pope  mistaken! 
Why,  Mr.  President,  all  the  argument  that  has  been  made  in  defense  of 
this  man  has  been  an  attempt  to  try  General  John  Pope  and  not  to  try 
the  facts  in  the  case  of  Fitz- John  Porter.  I  desire  to  reply  now  before 
I  go  any  further,  first  to  the  Senator's  remarks  of  yesterday  in  reference 
to  my  report,  and  then  I  will  come  back  and  confine  myself  to  the  law 
and  the  facts  in  this  case. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  ci'iticised  my  report  because  I  had 
charged  that  this  was  an  illegal  board,  without  responsibility,  without 
the  power  to  try  or  to  decide  or  to  swear  witnesses,  and  he  undertook  to 
argue  that  I  had  attacked  the  board  because  I  stated  these  facts  in  my 
report.     Did  I  state  anything  that  was  not  true  ? 

WILLING  TO  BE  INTEEECPTED. 

But,  sir,  before  proceeding  further  I  Avant  to  say  that  during  all  the 
time  I  shall  discuss  this  question  from  now  until  I  conclude,  I  am  will- 
ing to  be  int€rruj)ted  and  asked  anj-  question  on  any  law  proposition 
or  any  of  the  facts  of  the  case  in  order  that  we  may  all  understand  it 
and  have  it  made  plain. 

THE  BOAED  OF  THEEE  OFFICERS. 

Did  that  board  have  authority  to  try  this  case  V  I  say  no.  Why  ? 
Where'  did  the  President  get  authority  to  authorize  any  person  to  ad- 
minister oaths  who  was  not  a  competent  ofiicer  to  administer  oaths  ? 
Will  some  one  tell  me?  Where  doas  the  President  get  authority  to 
appoint  a  board  to  re-examine  court-martial  proceedings  that  have  been 
approved '?  I  should  like  some  lawjx-r  to  show  me  the  law.  Sir,  this 
was  attempted  when  we  discussed  this  question  here  before.  A  Sena- 
tor got  up  and  read  law  to  the  Senate,  and  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  law  authorized  a  court  of  inquhy.  That  only  proved  to 
any  one  who  had  any  knowledge  of  military  law  that  that  Senator  did 
not  understand  military  law.  The  board  of  inquhy  authorized  by  the 
statute  is  a  board  to  inquire  into  an  officer's  conduct  then  in  the  Army, 
to  see  whether  his  conduct  is  such  that  charges  should  be  preferred 
against  him  before  a  court-martial.  That  is  a  court  of  inquiry.  This 
was  not  a  court  of  inquiry.  It  was  a  board  of  three  officers,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  without  any  law,  without  any 
authority,  without  any  justification  or  excuse  in  law. 

As  I  said  before  I  say  again,  if  the  President  wanted  to  authorize  three 
officers,  or  a  dozen  officers,  to  examine  into  a  question  and  report  to  him 
to  say  what  the  facts  were,  so  that  he  might  form  an  opinion  as  to  his 
right  to  pardon  a  man,  that  is  one  thing;  but  when  a  board  examines  a 
case  and  makes  a  recommendation  that  a  man  should  be  restored  to  the 
Army  and  jjaid  over  $70,000,  which  was  their  reconmiendation  (that  is, 
it  would  have  been  that  amount  to  have  put  him  back  as  they  recom- 
mended him  to  be  put  back),  that  is  beyond  their  authority,  it  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  authority  of  anj^  power  that  exists  in  law,  and  I 
defy  contradiction  from  any  man,  lawyer,  judge,  or  Senator. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Was  there  no  enabling  act  for  the  establishment  of 
this  board? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  No,  sir:  it  was  merely  an  order  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  had  no  more  power  to  do  it  than  the  Senator 
has  in  law,  and  no  Senator  or  lawyer  can  find  the  authority  anywhere. 
It  was  an  illegal,  unauthorized,  unlaAvful  board.  The  Senator  fi-om 
New  Jersey  criticised  me  for  saying  not  quite  so  strong  as  I  have  said 


it  now,  but  I  now  repeat  it,  that  it  was  an  illegal,  unauthorised,  unwar- 
ranted board,  with  no  power  to  find  a  verdict,  with  no  power  to  swear 
-svitnesses,  and  no  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  Hence 
I  said  that  the  opinion  of  this  board  was  the  opinion  of  three  respectii- 
ble  gentlemen,  and  that  is  all  it  is,  with  no  more  force,  no  more  power 
than  the  opinion  of  any  other  three  gentlemen  to  examine  this  evidence. 
That  is  all  the  force  that  there  is  in  it.  But  yet  it  is  paraded  before 
the  country  as  a  court  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  into  the 
evidence  and  into  the  law,  and  therefore  it  is  claimed  that  their  report 
must  be  taken  as  law  and  fact  in  this  case  no  matter  what  any  one  may 
think  in  reference  to  the  law  and  the  facts  in  forming  his  ovra  judg- 
ment. 

NO  POWER  TO  SWEAE  WITNESSES. 

The  Senator  trom  New  Jersey  embodied  in  his  argument  their  report, 
and  in  many  instances  he  undertakes  to  show  that  they  had  the  power 
to  swear  witnesses  and  bring  them  before  the  board,  and  he  criticised 
General  Pope  because  he  did  not  appear  before  it.  I  would  not  have 
appeared  before  it  if  they  had  summoned  me.  I  would  have  let  the 
President  know  Tjy  my  refusal  to  obey  a  summons  that  he  had  no  au- 
thority to  appoint  a  board  in  violation  of  law  to  overturn  the  judgment 
of  a  court  that  was  as  final  and  binding  as  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Senatoi:  says  that  they  examined  the 
case  and  finally  decided  that  they  might  swear  witnesses.  Suppose  they 
did,  it  only  proves  what  I  said  before.  If  there  was  any  man  on  that 
board  who  called  himself  a  lawyer  I  am  willing  he  should  say  so,  but 
I  do  not  think  any  good  lawyer  would  agree  to  it.  They  determined 
that  they  could  swear  witnesses.  What  did  they  determine  finally? 
They  say  in  their  repoii:,  that  is,  in  the  j)roceedings,  that  an  Army  ofid- 
cer  being  put  upon  his  honor,  his  word  is  just  as  good  as  an  oath,  and 
therefore  they  do  not  see  that  it  is  very  essential  whether  they  should 
swear  a  man  or  take  his  word.  I  am  not  saying  that  an  Army  officer's 
word  is  not  as  good  as  his  oath,  and  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  any  other 
gentleman's  word  is  not  as  good  as  his  oath,  but  I  think  that  for  an  Army 
officer  to  be  singled  out  and  his  word  taken  not  under  oath  when  a  cit- 
izen must  be  sworn  is  a  new  phase  in  the  jurisjDrudence  of  this  country. 
I  consider  an  Army  officer  a  gentleman  if  he  acts  as  a  gentleman ;  I  con- 
sider a  citizen  a  gentleman  if  he  acts  as  a  gentleman ;  but  unless  he  does, 
it  does  not  make  him  a  gentleman  because  he  holds  an  office,  and  it  does 
not  make  his  word  any  better  than  any  other  person  because  he  holds 
an  office.  We  have  not  legalized  classes  in  this  country  so  that  one  is 
exempt  in  a  court  from  swearing  and  another  is  not. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  this  board,  this  honorable  board,  that  is  to 
overturn  courts-martial  and  judgments  in  this  country  and  Congress 
is  to  be  boimd  by  what  they  say  without  having  any  judgment  of 
its  own.  I  wish  to  give  fixir  notice  right  here  and  everywhere  else  that 
I  exercise  my  own  judgment,  and  I  do  not  allow  any  illegal  board  to 
judge  for  me  about  the  law  and  evidence  that  is  before  me.  I  shall 
judge  for  myself. 

WHAT  THEY    WERE  TRYING  TO   DO. 

Let  us  examine  this  report  a  little  further.  I  desire  to  examine  the 
report  now  of  these  three  gentlemen  and  see  what  they  were  tiying  to 
do.  It  has  been  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  they  were  trying  Fitz- 
John  Porter  or  trying  General  .John  Pope.     I  sliould  like  to  read  from 


the  report  a  moment  iu  order  to  see  if  you  can  determine  which  they 
had  on  trial : 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  testimony  that  he — 
Speaking  of  Pope — 
conveyed  to  General  Porter  in  any  way  the  erroneous  view  of  the  military 
situation  which  was  afterward  maintained  before  the  court-martial,  nor  that  ho 
suggested  to  General  Porter  any  expectation  that  he  would  make  an  attack. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  The  meaning  of  it  is  that  this  board 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  John  Pope  was  mistaken  and  that  his 
views  were  erroneous  and  that  he  did  not  communicate  these  erroneous 
views  to  Fitz-John  Porter,  but  gave  him  an  order  without  that  com- 
munication. Which  is  it,  I  ask,  whom  they  are  trying,  Pope  or  Porter? 
That  puts  Pope  on  trial  and  not  Porter.     What  else  do  they  say? 

Lee's  army  could  not  reach  the  field  of  Manassas  before  the  night  of  the  30th. 
Hence  he  sent  the  order  to  Porter,  dated  4.30  p.  m.,  to  attack  Jackson's  right 
flank  or  rear. 

NO  ORDER  TO   .\TTACK  JACKSON'S  RIGHT  FLANK. 

Mark  what  they  say  in  this  report  of  this  board  of  high  officials  and 
lawyers,  as  they  are  called.  They  say  the  order  was  to  attack  Jack- 
son's right  flank.  There  is  no  such  language  in  the  order.  Therefore 
the  report  of  that  board  was  not  true.  Eead  the  order  for  yourself.  It 
is  that  "  you  will  at  once  attack  the  right  flanker  rear  of  the  enemy," 
not  Jackson.  The  word  ' '  Jackson ' '  is  not  iound  in  any  of  the  order's 
that  were  sent  to  Porter  about  attacking  at  that  time,  and  yet  this 
board  gives  that  very  idea,  and  General  Grant,  in  his  article,  says  that 
the  order  was  to  attack  Jackson  at  once.  This  shows  that  they  had  not 
read  the  evidence,  but  they  take  Porter's  statement — and  it  is  in  his 
statement  before  the  board — and  say  he  was  ordered  to  attack  Jackson. 
No  such  order  was  ever  issued.  He  was  ordered  to  attack  the  right 
flank  of  the  enemy.  Lougstreet's  report  shows  that  his  right  flank  was 
swinging  out  in  the  direction  of  Porter.  It  is  either  true  that  Long- 
street  was  our  friend  and  not  our  enemy,  or  else  Porter  was  ordered  to 
attack  him  or  any  other  enemy  whose  flank  was  in  position  to  be  attacked. 
Now  let  us  go  a  little  further  with  this  rej)ort: 

Fortunately  that  order  did  not  reach  Porter  until  about  sunset— too  late  for 
any  attack  to  be  made. 

I  will  discuss  that  in  a  subsequent  part  of  my  remarks. 

DID   PORTER  SAVE   (?)   THE  UNION  ARMY. 

Porter's  faithful,  subordinate,  and  intelligent  conduct  thatafternoon  saved  the 
Union  army. 

Porter's  faithful,  subordinate,  and  intelligent  conduct  saved  the  Union 
army  !  How  did  it  save  the  Union  army  ?  I  wish  this  board  would 
explain,  when  the  whole  confederate  army  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
brigades  were  attacking  Pope  with  but  32,000  men  and  Porter  lying 
there  with  13,000  men  with  arms  stacked,  the  stacking  of  the  arms  of 
a  whole  coi-ps  saved  the  army  from  what  ?  It  did  not  save  them  from 
getting  whipped,  for  they  did  get  whipped,  but  it  saved  them  from 
what  ?  It  saved  the  Union  army  !  Then  I  suppose  if  the  whole  Union 
army  had  stacked  arms  and  had  not  fired  a  gun  they  would  all  have 
been  saved  and  nobodj'  would  have  been  killed  or  wounded  on  that  day. 
That  is  the  reasoning  of  this  intelligent  board  which  we  are  to  obey 
here  in  reference  to  military  laAv. 

Now  let  me  go  a  little  further,  and  I  want  any  gentleman  on  this 
side  of  the  Chamber  who  has  doubts  about  this  thing  to  go  with  me 
through  this  evidence  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.     I  have  no  hesi- 


tancy  in  attacking  tlie  opinions  of  this  board  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
if  they  are  open  to  attack.     Now  let  us  see  what  they  say : 

The  reports  of  the  29th  and  those  of  the  30th  of  August  have  somehow  been 
strangely  confounded  with  each  other. 

Tills  board  goes  upon  the  theory  that  the  reports  of  the  29th  upon 
which  the  court-martial  found  Fitz- John  Porter  guilty  were  the  reports 
of  the  30th.  How  do  they  arrive  at  that  conclusion  ?  On  the  2L»tli  of 
August,  Fitz-John  Porter  was  at  Dawkiiis  Branch  at  12  o'clock,  and  he 
in  tact  staid  all  night  on  that  road.  The  reports  of  the  confederates  and 
of  the  Union  army  all  show  his  position  on  the  29th.  ^Vliere  was  Porter 
on  the  oUthV  On  tiie  oOth  l*orter  was  around  on  another  line  on  a  dif- 
ferent road,  brotight  there  by  an  imperative  order  to  report  in  person  to 
Pope  with  ills  command,  which  he  did  with  part  of  his  command.  This 
ortler  he  obeyed  to  save  himself  from  arrest — the  only  one  he  did  obey. 

How  can  they  take  the  reports  of  the  29th  that  place  him  at  Dawkins 
Branch  to  be  the  report  of  the  30th,  when  he  was  three  miles  away  from 
where  he  was  on  the  29 th  ?  The  report  shows  his  position.  How  is  that 
possible  ?  In  order  lor  this  board  to  attempt  to  acquit  Fitz-John  Porter 
they  have  to  make  the  report  of  General  Lee,  of  General  Lougstreet,  of 
General  Stuart,  of  General  Posser,  and  of  all  the  confederate  generals 
read  the  30th  instead  of  the  29th  when  they  read  the  29th.  How  did  they 
do  it  ?  General  Stuart,  General  Kosser,  and  General  Lee  in  their  re- 
ports show  the  fact  that  on  the  29th  Porter  was  on  a  certain  road.  They 
do  not  name  Porter;  btit  they  speak  of  the  corps,  and  the  maps  show 
where  he  was,  with  all  testimony  for  and  against  him.  The  confederates 
say  that  they  made  dust  in  the  road  to  alarm  him  and  make  him  think 
there  was  a  heavy  army  going  to  attack  him.  That  is  the  report  of  the 
29th.  Would  any  man  deny  these  facts,  and  his  position  on  that  day  ? 
Yet  the  board  undertake  to  say  that  these  reports  apply  to  the  30th, 
when  the  second  day's  battle  was  Ibught. 

THE  BOARD  PAID  LITTLE  ATTENTION  TO  THE  EVIDENCE. 

Mr.  President,  any  man  who  will  examine  this  case  carefully,  and  I 
may  say  that  I  have  examined  it  carefully,  without  prejudice,  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  board  paid  little  attention  whatever  to  the 
evidence;  they  perverted  and  distorted  it  in  every  possible  way.  Sir, 
curious  things  may  strike  a  lioard  as  well  as  other  people.  I  should 
not  have  said  a  word  about  this  l:)oard  in  this  debate  if  it  had  not  been 
that  it  has  been  brought  forward  again  as  the  j  udgment  of  a  eom-t  that 
we  could  not  gainsay.  I  ask  any  man  to  read  it  fully  and  see  if  it  is 
not  a  trial  of  John  Pope  instead  of  a  trial  of  Fitz-John  Porter;  and  it 
was  a  trial  of  McDowell  too.  Strange  to  saj',  McDowell  was  then  of  an 
age,  or  would  have  been  in  a  few  mouths,  to  be  retired  from  the  major- 
gencralcy,  and  Pope  was  the  next  Tanlcing  officer.  Two  of  the  gentle- 
men on  this  board  were  applicants,  one  lor  McDowell's  place  and  one 
for  the  1n-igadiershii);  if  one  could  succeed  both  could;  if  one  failed  both 
must  tail.  That  should  not  affect  their  j  udgment,  however,  and  perhaps 
did  not;  but,  strange  to  say,  in  everything  up  to  the  time  that  John 
I'ope  was  appointed  and  confirmed  there  has  been  in  this  case  a  war 
upon  Pope  to  destroy  him.  Of  course  that  board  had  no  such  idea  in 
view,  because  neither  of  the  two  gentlemen  wlio  were  on  the  board  ex- 
pecting place  would  do  such  a  thing.  They  are  honorable  gentlemen 
and  we  exonerate  them  from  everything  of  that  kind;  l)ut  it  is  curious 
that  the  attack  has  always  been  on  Pope.     I  presume  that  will  stop  now 
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iuasmueli  as  he  has  been  appointed  and  there  win  be  no  fui'ther  neces- 
sity for  making  war  upon  him. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  SAID  THE  CASE  WOULD  JUSTIFY  SENTENCE  OP  DEATH. 

There  are  two  other  things  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  said 
yesterday  that  I  will  refer  to  before  I  proceed  to  the  evidence.  He 
spoke  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  fact  it  has  been  attempted  to  ring  in  every- 
body here  for  the  relief  of  this  man.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  alluded  to  yes- 
terday, and  it  Avas  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  repented  of  signing  the 
i  udgment  of  the  court-martial  and  was  going  to  give  this  man  a  new 
trial.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  too  good  a  lawyer  to  believe  that  he  could  give 
him  a  new  trial.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  good  laAvyer,  there  is  no  better 
lawyer  in  this  Senate  Chamber  than  he  was.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  who  made  the  statement  did  not  tell  the  truth,  but  I  will 
say  that  the  son  of  iNIr.  Lincoln  ought  to  know  about  as  much  about  it 
as  that  gentleman,  and  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  who  made  that 
statement  yesterday  to  what  Lincoln's  son  said,  to  show  how  utterly 
absurd  such  things  are  to  be  brought  iuto  a  case  like  this.  Here  is 
Eobert  Lincoln's  sworn  testimonj^  before  this  board.  I  can  not  read  it  all. 
This  was  after  this  witness  that  the  Senator  speaks  of  jiretended  to  say 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  thought  he  would  give  Porter  probably,  if  he 
had  power,  a  new  trial.     Robert  T.  Lincoln  says,  speaking  of  his  father: 

He  gave  me  some  account  of  the  case  as  it  presented  itself  to  him,  and  either 
read  to  me  or  quoted  to  me,  I  don't  recollect  wliich,  a  note  written  by  General 
Porter,  as  I  recollect,  to  General  McDowell.  1  never  saw  the  note  until  this 
morning,  so  I  give  my  recollection  of  it.  My  recollection  is  better  than  anything 
else.  My  recollection  of  the  contents  of  the  note  is  that  it  was  in  substance  this, 
that  General  Porter  wi'ote  to  General  McDowell  that  he  judged  by  the  sound  of 
the  firing  that  our  troops  were  beaten,  and  that  he  should  therefore  withdraw 
his  corps  froiu  the  field.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  contents  of  the  note  as 
given  to  me  then.  'My  father  was  exceedingly  urgent  or  strong  in  his  condem- 
nation. 

That  note  will  appear  in  the  Recoed  just  as  Robert  Lincoln  quotes 
it.  INIr.  Porter  ■v\Tote  to  General  McDowell  that  he  was  going  to  with- 
draw because  the  firing  seemed  to  be  going  to  the  rear.  Lincoln  quoted 
that  and  showed  his  condemnation  of  the  act. 

Mr.  HARRISON.     On  what  day  was  that  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  On  the  29th.  It  is  one  of  the  notes  written  to  Mc- 
Dowell.    You  will  find  it  in  the  evidence  here: 

Q.  As  to  the  spirit  of  that  note  what  did  he  say  ? 

A.  I  recollect  one  distinct  remark  that  he  made,  but  at  what  period  in  the  con- 
versation I  do  not  now  recollect.  He  said  that  the  case  would  have  justified,  in 
his  opinion,  a  sentence  of  death. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  Ms  own  son  a  short  time  before  hi.s 
death,  and  yet  men  will  stand  up  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  say  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  contemplated  giving  this  man  a  neAV  trial.  Whj^  do  they 
not  read  the  testimony  as  it  was  taken  and  show  the  facts  ? 

PRESIDENT  GARFIELD  SAYS  HIS  ACTION  ON    THE  COURT-MARTIAL  WAS  RICiHT. 

What  further  did  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  say  ?  He  said  that 
General  Garfield  (Lincoln  and  Garfield  both  being  dead)  was  willing  to 
give  this  man  another  hearing,  and  he  undertook  to  show  it.  Now  let 
us  see.  It  is  well  enough  for  people  always  when  they  make  these  state- 
ments to  have  the  facts.  It  is  not  true  that  General  Garfield  ever  re- 
pented for  one  moment  of  what  he  did  as  a  member  of  that  court-martial. 
As  late  as  February,  1880,  long  after  this  board  had  convened,  as  they 
convened  in  1878,  and  when  the  evidence  was  printed  and  when  all  those 
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who  wished  to  read  it  had  doue  so,  and  after  General  Gartield  had  read  it, 
he  and  I  conversed  often  about  this  case.  At  the  time  it  was  under  discus- 
sion before  the  Senate  he  was  preparing  a  speech  to  make  in  the  House,  I 
know,  in  opposition  to  Porter's  restoration.  We  met  at  my  rooms  and 
we  compared  notes  and  the  law  and  the  evidence.  To  sujiport  what  I 
say,  here  is  his  lettet  written  to  General  Cox,  of  Ohio: 

House  of  Representativks, 

Washintjton,  D.  C,  February  18,  1880. 
3Iy  Dear  Cox:  In  our  twenty-five  years  of  acquaintance  and  friendship  you 
have  never  done  a  greater  service  lo  the  truth,  or  given  me  so  valuable  a  help, 
as  in  your  letler  of  the  Mth  instant,  which  I  have  just  received.  1  have  beenso 
stung" by  the  decision  of  the  Scholicld  board  that  it  is  very  hard  to  trust  my  own 
mind  to  speak  of  it  as  it  appeared  to  me.  I  have  made  a  strong  eli'ort  to  sepa- 
rate myself  from  the  case,  and  to  look  at  it  intellectually  as  though  it  related 
only  to  the  pieces  on  a  chess-board,  and  not  to  living  men  or  men  who  had  ever 
lived ;  and  all  my  best  eflbrts  have  brought  me  out  precisely  to  the  conclusion 
of  your  letter.  Still,  I  had  not  yet  made,  in  the  liglit  of  the  new  testimony,  a 
careful,  strategic  study  of  the  licld  and  map  as  you  have  done.  But  how  curious 
it  is  that  what  you  say  now,  with  the  new  maps  before  you,  is  the  exact  iiicture 
of  the  field,  anil  Porter's  conduct  \i)ion  it.  which  glowed  in  strong  colors  in  my 
mind,  and  the  mind  of  the  court-martial,  seventeen  years  ago. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am,  ix«  ever,  j  ours, 

J.  A.  GARFIELD. 

Mr.  CONGER.     What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  The  18th  of  February,  ISSO,  after  this  evidence  was 
all  published.  With  these  lacts  belbre  the  country,  I  ask  what  un- 
blushing effrontery  it  takes  to  try  to  impose  itpon  the  country  the  idea 
that  these  men  were  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  this  man. 

Having  disposed  of  the  criticisms  and  statements  of  the  Senator  irom 
New  Jersey,  I  now  proceed  to  another  branch  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Mcpherson.  Will  the  Senator  ffom  Illinois  bear  with  me  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Mcpherson.  I  only  wish  to  state  that  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Sewell]  is  unavoidably  absent  irom  his  seat  to-day.  He  was  called 
away  from  the  city.  Therefore,  in  dealing  with  the  speech  made  by 
my  colleague  yesterday  the  Senator  himself  understands  that  there  is 
to  be  no  reply  and,  as  I  myself  shall  endeavor  to  give  something  per- 
haps that  I  ought  to  have  given,  as  has  been  given  before  by  other 
Senators  from  my  State,  I  simply  wish  the  Senator  fr-om  Illinois  to  un- 
derstand that  in  dealing  with  the  sx^eech  of  yesterday  he  must  deal  with 
it  as  though  my  colleague  was  absent  and  not  i)resent. 

Sir.  LOGAN.  I  am  dealing  with  it  just  as  though  he  was  absent  or 
present;  either  one  is  immaterial  to  me.  I  am  not  responsible  for  his 
absence.  I  am  only  sorry  that  he  is  unavoidably  absent;  but  I  am 
dealing  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  Mcpherson.     That  is  all  we  ask. 

Mr.  LOGiVN.     And  not  with  mere  assertions. 

AN  ORDER  MTJST  BE  OBEYED. 

I  desire  to  come  back  to  the  proposition  that  I  suggested  in  my  open- 
ing. If  the  law  is  as  I  have  stated  it,  that  when  an  imperative  legal 
order  is  issued  it  must  be  obeyed  if  it  is  in  the  powtr  of  the  man  to  obey 
it,  then  the  only  question  in  this  case  is,  did  Porter  receive  a  lawful 
order,  and  if  so,  was  it  in  his  power  to  obey  it?  Did  he  obey  it?  That 
is  all  there  was  before  the  court-martial,  and  that  is  all  there  is  be- 
fore us. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  a  rule  in  law,  especially  in  criminal  law,  where 
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a  man  is  tried  for  a  crime,  that  the  intent  or  motive  of  the  party  is  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  offense.  This  is  a  crime,  a  crime  punishable 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  with  death,  if  a  court-martial  shall 
determine  to  inflict  that  punishment.  It  is  well  enough,  then,  for  us  to 
examine  his  conduct  before  we  excuse  a  man  for  the  disobedience  of  a 
lawful  order;  examine  into  his  expressions  and  acts  at  the  time  t©  form 
our  conclusions  as  to  whether  he  intended  to  obey  it  literally  or  not. 

Every  lawyer  knows  that  you  can  almost  detect  a  witness  on  the  stand 
when  he  is  not  telling  the  truth  although  you  may  not  know  anything 
about  the  case.  Every  lawyer  knows  that  when  you  try  a  man  for  a 
crime,  for  mvirder,  for  instance,  you  gather  from  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  case  his  motive  or  intention  at  the  time  of  committing 
the  act.  So  in  reference  to  this  man  Fitz-John  Porter,  it  might  be 
well  enough  for  us,  in  looking  at  the  legal  aspect  of  this  case  and  the 
evidence  in  the  case,  to  examine  a  little  further  and  see  whether  he 
was  actuated  by  good  motives,  or  whether  he  might  be  actuated  by  bad 
motives. 

When  you  talk  with  a  man  his  manner,  his  movements,  his  conversa- 
tion, his  sneers  will  impress  you  as  to  what  may  be  working' in  his 
mind  just  as  the  approach  of  a  flovi^er  garden  may  be  discovered  by  the 
odor  that  it  puts  forth  before  seeing  it. 

A  LITTLE  OF  THE  trNWRITTE:^  HISTOKY. 

Let  us  go  a  little  into  the  unwi'itten  history  of  this  matter.  Sir,  it 
was  very  generally  believed  that  Fitz-John  Porter  and  George  B.  I»Ic- 
Clellan  and  others  that  might  he  named  formed  a  little  coterie  in  the 
Army  of  the  East.  One  was  to  be  President;  what  the  others  were  to 
be,  God  only  knows.  McClellan  had  been  relieved  from  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Pope  had  been  put  in  his  place.  It  was 
unsatisfactory  to  those  men.  It  was  unsatislactory  to  Mr.  Porter.  He 
said  so  all  through  the  campaign  in  every  possible  way.  He  sneered 
at  Pope;  ridiculed  him  and  his  movements. 

To  show  this  I  vdsh  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  two  letters 
written  by  him  before  I  proceed  to  read  the  order  that  he  received,  to 
show  his  animus  toward  General  John  Pope.  He  was  found  guilty  for 
the  violation  of  orders,  one  issued  at  G.30  p.  m.  August  27th,  the  one 
which  I  now  propose  to  discuss;  but  before  recei\ing  either  order  the 
troops  under  Pope,  .including  Fitz-John  Porter's,  were  marching  in  the 
direction  of  Manassas  Junction.  A  portion  of  Porter's  corps  arrived  at 
Warrenton  Junction  about  10  o'clock  on  the  27th;  the  remainder  ar- 
rived later,  in  the  afternoon.  Porter  received  his  order  from  Pope  at 
about  9.30  at  night.  Prior  to  that  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Ambrose  E.  Bumside,  of  this  character: 

Waeeenton,  27 — p.  in. 
To  General  Bcrnside  : 

Morell  left  his  medicine,  ammunition,  and  baggage  at  Kelly's  Ford.  Can 
you  have  it  hauled  to  Frederieksburgh  and  stored?  His  wagons  were  all  sent 
to  you  for  grain  and  ammu\ition.  I  have  sent  back  to  you  every  man  of  the 
First  and  Sixth  New  York  Cavalry,  except  what  has  been  sent  to  Gainesville.  I 
will  get  them  to  you  after  a  ^v  hile.  Everything  here  is  at  sixes  and  se%-ens,  and 
I  find  I  am  to  take  care  of  myself  in  every  respect.  Our  line  of  communication 
has  taken  care  of  itself,  in  compliance  with  orders.  The  army  has  not  three  days' 
provision.  The  enemy  captured  all  Pope's  and  other  clothing;  and  from  Mo- 
Dowdl  the  same,  including  liquors.  No  guards  accomi^anying  the  trains,  and 
small  ones  guard  bridges.  The  wagons  are  rolling  on,  and  I  shall  be  here  to- 
morrow.    Good  night ! 

F.  J.  PORTER,  Major-General. 

That  was  before  he  had  received  the  order  from  Pope  to  march  to 
Bristoe  Station. 
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Mr.  IIORGAN.  I  ask  the  Senator  ii' there  was  any  misstatement  in 
that  aiTay  of  facts  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.     "WTiat  do  you  mean  by  a  misstatement? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Did  General  Porter  misstate  the  facts  in  his  letter? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  was  going  to  say  that  he  certainly  did.  He  had 
iust  arrived  at  Warren  ton  Junction.  Pope  had  ju.st  moved  on  with 
Hooker's  division  up  to  Bristoc  Station,  and  there,  on  the  evening  of  the 
27th  of  August,  had  a  fight  with  Early.  Porter  was  ordered  to  move 
that  night,  lie  sends  this  letter  to  Burnside  that  day,  when  he  first 
arrived  there,  stating  that  the  enemy  had  captured  all  of  Pope's  cloth- 
ing, and  besides  that  had  captured  ^McDowell's  liquors.  There  was 
no  truth  in  these  statements.  General  McDowell  from  his  infancy  up 
to  this  time,  as  I  am  informed,  has  not  used  liquor.  Every  one  who 
knows  him  knows  him  to  be  strictly  a  temperate  man,  and  he  carried 
his  temperate  habits  into  the  Army  with  him. 

This  letter  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  degrading  these  men  in  the 
estimation  of  General  Burnside,  and  for  no  other  pui-pose.  Under  the 
Articles  of  War  this  man  Porter  might  have  been  tried  for  disrespect  to 
Ms  commanding  ofiicer  and  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

porter's  feelixg  toward  m'dowell. 

So  far  as  Poller's  feeling  toward  IMcDowell  is  concerned,  it  might  be 
well  enough  to  go  a  little  further  back  into  history,  and  I  may  state  a 
thing  right  here  which  may  seem  to  be  a  curious  fact.  At  the  first 
battle  of  Manassas,  or  Bull  Run,  General  McDowell  was  in  command. 
He  was  a  Western  man.  It  was  understood  even  as  early  as  that  time, 
by  certain  Army  officers  in  the  East  who  belonged  to  the  regular  Army, 
that  no  Western  man  should  command  the  Eastern  army.  General 
McDowell  was  put  in  command.  Porter  did  not  like  it.  Others  did 
not  like  it,  whom  it  Ls  not  necessary  for  me  to  mention.  McDowell  lost 
the  battle.  How  did  he  lose  it  ?  There  are  several  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber  who  probably  know  how  that  battle  was  lost. 
It  was  lost  by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  moving  fi-om  Winchester 
and  coming  on  that  battle-field  and  attacking  McDowell  in  the  flank. 
How  did  that  occur  ?  Fitz-John  Porter  was  adjutant-general  of  Gen- 
eral Patterson  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  who  was  in 
front  of  Joseph  E.  Johnston  with  19,000  men;  Joseph  E.  Jolmstonhad 
but  9, 000  men.  General  Patterson  ordered  an  attack  in  the  morning  on 
Johnston,  and  Fitz-John  Porter,  being  his  adjutant-general,  persuaded 
him  not  to  do  it.  Patterson  said  he  would  do  it.  Then  he  persuaded 
him  to  send  for  two  other  gentlemen  to  an-ange  a  plan  of  attack.  They 
sent  for  the  other  two.  Fitz-John  Porter  consulted  with  them  and  they 
persuaded  Patterson  not  to  attack,  but  to  move  ofl'  as  though  he  was 
going  to  flank  Johnston.  He  moved  twenty  miles  away  from  Johnston 
and  Johnston  went  to  Manassas. 

Now,  you  can  make  what  you  please  out  of  it.  It  is  history,  sworn 
to.  Johnston's  troops  won  the  battle  of  first  Bull  Run.  Patterson's 
movement  allowed  him  to  get  there.  Porter  \Vas  thecause  of  Patterson's 
movement.  Deduce  from  that  what  j-ou  may.  Porter  was  the  cause  of 
that  disaster,  whether  the  second  one  or  not,  but  in  both  instances  the  men 
he  so  much  disliked  commanded.  I  read  what  I  have  stated  in  the 
Patterson  case  fi-om  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  sworn  to  by  officers  know- 
ing the  facts. 

Porter  had  a  grievance  with  McDowell,  and  here,  the  very  first  chance 
he  has,  in  a  letter  to  General  Burnside,  he  shows  his  vindictive  spirit 
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toward  McDowell  aucl  toward  Pope.  He  had  uot  been  under  Pope's 
command  any  length  of  time,  he  had  not  been  under  McDowell  at  all, 
and  why  does  he  say  this  of  McDowell  ?  SIcDowell  was  not  command- 
ing the  Army;  McDowell  was  only  commanding  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Army  at  the  time. 

POKTER   NOT  .SATI.SFIED. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Porter  was  not  satisfied  with  his  first  letter  about 
Pope  and  McDowell,  but  at  4  o'clock,  August  27,  1862,  the  same  day, 
mark  you,  before  he  had  received  the  order,  he  wrote  another  letter, 
and  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  it  as  I  am  getting  tired  of  reading, 
and  I  ask  Senators  to  pay  attention  to  it,  if  they  will  do  so. 

The  Acting  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Warrenton  Junction,  August  27,  1862 — i  p.  m. 
General  Bdrnside,  Falmouth: 

I  send  you  the  last  order  from  General  Pope — 

Mr.  LOGAN.  That  is,  the  order  he  had  received  before — not  this 
6.30  order  that  he  had  received  the  night  before,  but  another  order — 
directing  him  to  move  up  the  troops. 

The  Acting  Secretary  (continuing) : 

which  indicates  the  future  as  well  as  the  present.  Wagons  are  rolling  along 
rapidly  to  the  rear  as  if  a  mighty  power  was  propelling  them.  I  see  no  cause 
for  alarm,  though  I  think  this  order  may  cause  it.  McDo'well  moves  on  Gaines- 
ville, where  Sigel  now  is.  The  latter  got  to  Buckland  Bridge  in  time  to  put  out 
the  fire  and  kick  the  enemy,  ■who  is  i)ursuing  his  route  unmolested  to  the  Shen- 
andoah or  Loxidoun  County.  The  forces  are  Longstreet's,  A.  P.  Hill's.  Jackson's, 
Whiting's,  Ewell's,  and  Anderson's  (late  Huger's)  divisions.  Longstreet  is  said 
by  a  deserter  to  be  very  strong.  They  have  much  artillery  and  long  wagon 
trains. 

The  raid  on  the  railroad  was  near  Cedar  Run,  and  made  by  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  a  section  of  artillery.  The  place  was 
guarded  by  nearly  three  regiments  of  infantry  and  some  cavalry.  They  routed 
the  guard,  captured  a  train  and  many  men,  destroyed  tlie  bridge,  and  retired 
leisurely  down  the  road  toward  jManassas.  It  can  be  easily  repaired.  No  troops 
ai'c  coming  up,  except  ne^v  troops,  that  1  can  hear  of.  Sturgis  is  here  with  two 
regiments.  Four  were  cut  off  by  the  raid.  The  positions  of  the  troops  are  given 
in  the  order.  No  enemy  in  our  original  front.  A  letter  of  General  Lee,  seized 
when  Stuart's  assistant  adjutant-general  Avas  taken,  directs  Stuart  to  leave  a 
squadron  only  to  watch  in  front  of  Hanover  Jimction,  &c.  Everything  has 
moved  up  north.  I  find  a  vast  ditference  between  these  troops  and  ours.  But  I 
suppose  they  were  new,  as  they  to-day  burnt  their  clothes,  &c.,  when  there  ■was 
not  the  least  cause. 

I  hear  that  they  are  much  disorganized,  and  needed  some  good  troops  to  give 
them  heait,  and,  I  think,  head.  We  are  working  now  to  get  behind  Bull  Run, 
and,  I  presume,  will  be  there  in  a  few  days,  if  slrulcgy  don't  use  tis  tip.  The 
strategy  is  magnificent,  and  tactics  in  the  inverse  proportion.  I  would  like  some  of 
my  ambulances.  I  would  like,  also,  to  be  ordered  to  return  to  Fredericks- 
burgh  and  to  push  toward  Hanover,  or,  ■with  a  large  force  to  strike  at  Orange 
Court-House.  I  wish  Sumner  was  at  AVashington,  and  up  near  the  Monocacy 
^vitli  good  batteries.  I  do  not  doubt  the  eneniy  have  large  amounts  of  supplies 
provided  for  them,  and  I  believe  they  have  a  contempt  for  this  Army  of  Virginia. 
I  wish  myself  away  from  it,  ■with  all  our  old  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  so  do 
our  companions. 

I  was  informed  to-day  by  thebest  authority  that,  in  opposition  to  General  Pope's 
views,  this  army  was  pushed  out  to  save  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  an  army  that 
could  take  the  best  care  of  itself.  Pope  says  he  long  since  ■wanted  to  go  behind 
the  Occocjuan.  I  am  in  great  need  of  ambulances,  and  the  officers  need  medi- 
cines, which,  for  Avant  of  transportation,  Avere  left  behind.  I  hear  many  of  the 
sick  of  my  corps  are  in  houses  on  the  road  very  sick.  I  think  there  is  no  fear  of 
the  enemy  crossing  the  Rappahannock.  The  cavalry  are  all  in  the  advance  of 
the  rebel  army.  At  Kelly's  and  Barnelt's  fords  much  property  ^vas  left,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wagons  going  down  for  grain,  &c.  If  you  can  push  up  the  grain 
to-night  please  do  so,  direct  to  this  place.  There  is  no  grain  here  to-day,  or  any- 
where, and  this  army  is  wretchedly  supplied  in  that  line.  Pope  says  he  never 
could  get  enough.    Most  of  this  is  private. 

F.  J.  PORTER. 
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But  if  you  can  get  me  away,  please  do  so.  Make  what  use  of  this  you  choose, 
so  it  does  good. 

F.  J.  P. 

CEITICISES  AND  FAILS  TO  SUPPOET   HIS  SUPERIOR  OFFICER. 

Mr.  LOGAjST.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  some  of  the  friends  of  General 
Porter  what  they  avouIcI  think  of  an  oihcer,  subordinate  to  them,  who 
would  write  letters  of  the  character  of  those  two  about  his  command- 
ing officer?  He  goes  on  and  describes  the  position  that  ought  to  be  oc- 
cupied, none  of  them  that  are  occupied.  He  describes  what  Pope  ought 
to  do  or  what  lie  ought  not  to  do,  but  states  that  strategy  is  going  to 
ruin;  that  the  army  tactics  are  magnificent,  making  sport  of  his  com- 
manding officer,  showing  that  he  has  a  contempt  for  him,  and  what  else? 
He  wants  to  be  out  of  here,  away  li-om  it.  What  is  the  reason?  Is  it 
because  he  does  not  wish  to  fight?  His  friends  say  he  is  a  great  soldier. 
That  can  not  be  the  reason.  Then  why  does  he  want  to  be  back  where  he 
f^ame  from,  or  why  does  he  want  to  be  at  Alexandria,  or  any  other  place? 
It  is  because  he  is  determined  not  to  fight  rmder  John  Pope  and  desires 
to  be  relieved  from  being  commanded  by  him,  showing  not  only  a  dis- 
position to  criticise  him  in  every  jiarticular,  but  showing  that  he  had 
a  contempt  for  the  man,  and  that  contempt  was  such  that  he  could  not 
possibly  give  him  the  proper  support  that  he  ought  to  give.  If  this 
does  not  prove  that  he*felt  a  contempt  for  Pope,  that  he  had  no  desire 
to  obey  his  orders,  but  his  desire  was  to  criticise  him  and  that  he  wanted 
to  be  away  from  the  command  of  that  army  and  wanted  to  be  relieved 
from  it — if  it  does  not  show  that,  tell  me  what  it  does  show;  and  if  it 
does  not  i^rove  that,  then  I  ask  you  what  was  the  condition  of  that 
man's  mind  at  the  time  he  received  the  order — the  condition  of  his 
mind  toward  Pope?  It  was  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  him,  a  desire  to 
see  him  fail,  and  a  desire  in  himself  to  be  relieved  from  his  command. 

pope's  order  to  porter. 

I  will  follow  this  up  vrith  the  6.30  order.  It  will  be  well  to  remem- 
ber that  at  this  time,  on  the  27th  day  of  August,  1862,  Pope  had  moved 
from  Warrenton  to  Bristoe  Station.  Porter  at  12  o'clock  was  at  War- 
renton  Junction,  where  these  letters  were  written  to  General  Bumside. 
Pope  and  Hooker's  division  moved  up  to  Bristoe  Station,  nine  miles 
from  Warrenton  Junction.  On  moving  up  there  they  were  assaulted  by 
Early's  division,  and  had  a  fight  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Pope 
says  in  his  statement  that  they  failed  to  talce  the  quantity  of  ammunition 
with  them  that  they  needed  perhaps,  and  they  had  exhausted  it  all  except 
five  rounds.  He  expected  Jackson's  forces,  being  then  near  Manassas 
Junction  or  Centreville,  to  make  an  attack  on  Hooker's  division  early 
the  next  morning;  and  almost  any  general  would  reasonably  expect 
that,  because  it  is  easier  to  whip  an  army  in  detail  than  any  other  way. 
As  Pope's  divisions  were  moving  one  at  a  time,  it  was  reasonable  for 
him  to  suppose  that  Jackson  would  attack  him  the  next  morning.  So 
he  sent  the  following  order  to  Fitz- John  Porter.  I  ask  the  Secretary  to 
read  the  order. 

The  Acting  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Headquarters  Army  of  Virginia, 

Bristoe  Station,  August  27, 1862— 6.30  p.  m. 
Major-General  F.  J.  Porter,  Warrenton  Junction  : 

General,  :  The  major-general  commanding  directs  that  you  start  at  1  o'clock  to- 
night and  come  forward  with  your  whole  corps,  or  such  part  of  it  as  is  with  you,  so 
as  to  be  here  by  daylight  to-morrow  morning.  Hooker  has  had  a  very  severe  ac- 
tion WMth  the  enemy,  ■with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  The 
enemy  has  been  driven  back,  but  is  retiring  along  the  railroad.    We  must  drive 
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him  from  Manassas,  and  clear  the  country  between  that  place  and  Gainesville, 
where  McDowell  is.  If  Morell  has  not  joined  you,  send  him  word  to  push  for- 
■ward  immediately ;  also  send  word  to  Banks  to  hurry  forward  ^vith  all  speed  to 
take  your  place  at  Warrenton  Junction.  It  is  necessary  on  all  accounts  that  you 
should  be  here  by  daylight.  I  send  an  officer  with  this  dispatch  who  will  con- 
duct you  to  this  place.  Be  sure  to  send  word  to  Banks,  ^vho  is  on  the  road  from 
Fayetteville,  probably  in  the  direction  of  Bealeton.  Say  to  Banks  also  that  he 
had  best  run  back  the  railroad  trains  to  this  side  of  Cedar  Run.  If  he  is  not 
with  you,  write  him  to  that  effect. 
By  command  of  General  Pope. 

GEORGE  D.  RUGGLES, 

Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

P.  S. — If  Banks  is  not  at  Warrenton  Junction,  leave  a  i-egiment  of  infantry 
and  two  pieces  of  artillery  as  aguard  till  becomes  up,  with  instructions  to  follow 
you  immediately  upon  his  doing  so.  If  Banks  is  not  at  the  Junction,  instruct 
Colonel  Clary  to  run  the  trains  back  to  this  side  of  Cedar  Run,  and  post  a  regi- 
ment and  a  section  of  artillery  with  it. 
By  command  of  General  Pope. 

GEORGE  D.  RUGGLES. 

Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  CONGER.     At  what  hour  was  that  order  issued  ? 
Mr.  LOGAN.     6.30  p.m.     It  was  received  at  half  past  9  o'clock. 
Mr.  MILLER,  of  California.     On  the  27th  of  August? 
Mr.  LOGAN.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  AVhat  is  the  distance  from  WaiTentou  to  Bristoe 
Station? 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Nine  miles. 

PEX.\LTY   FOB   DISOBEYING   A    L.-VWFUL   OBDEE. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  another  fact.  The  law 
which  I  have  read  requires  orders  to  be  strictly  obeyed.  Tile  law  says 
that  a  lawful  order  disobej'ed  is  puni.shable  with  death  or  any  other 
punishment  that  may  be  inflicted  by  j  udgment  of  a  court-martial.  The 
question  for  the  Senate  to  decide  is,  lirst,  was  that  a  lawful  order  from 
a  superior  officer?  If  so,  it  comes  within  the  purview  and  meaning  of 
the  twenty-first  article  of  war,  or  what  was  then  the  ninth  article  of 
war,  for  the  language  of  that  article  is  that — 

Any  oiftcer  or  soldier  who  *  *  *  being  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
disobeys  any  lawful  command  of  his  superior  otlicer  shall  suffer  death,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  a  court-martial  may  direct. 

Then  the  only  questions  before  the  court-martial  were,  first,  was  this 
a  lawful  order;  second,  was  it  issued  by  a  superior  officer;  third,  did 
Porter  disobey  it?  Let  us  see  whether  he  did  or  not.  What  are  the 
facts?  I  will  give  them,  supported  by  testimony  which  I  will  publish 
with  my  speech,  by  permission  of  the  Senate,  without  taking  the  time 
to  read  it  now. 

The  tacts  are  these:  Drake  De  Kay,  one  of  the  stafi"  officers  of  Gen- 
eral Pope,  took  this  order  to  Porter.  He  delivered  it  at  half  after  9 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  August,  1862.  Porter  was  in  his 
tent.  Fitz- John  Porter's  command,  the  Fifth  Corps,  was  all  there.  A 
part  of  his  corps  arrived  there  at  10  o'clock  that  morning;  one  di- 
vision came  in  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  an  order  requiring  him 
to  move  at  1  o'clock  that  night,  and  to  be  at  Bristoe  Station  at  day- 
light. He  did  not  move  at  1  o'clock,  he  did  not  attempt  to  move  at  1 
o'clock,  he  did  not  even  direct  his  command  to  be  ready  to  move  at  1 
o'clock.  If  he  had  attempted  to  move  and  it  had  been  found  impossible 
to  do  so,  there  would  have  been  some  excuse;  but  inasmuch  as  he  did 
not  attempt  to  obey  the  order  what  excuse  can  be  given?  None,  sir; 
none. 
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Mr.  HOAR.     At  what  time  was  it  daylight  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.     About  4  o'clock  in  the  moruiug,  I  think. 

Mr.  HAWLEY.     What  month  was  it? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  The  27th  of  Augnst,  1862.  He  was  to  move  nine  miles. 
Let  us  examine  the  situation.  The  roads  were  dry.  There  were  three 
roads.  There  was  a  railroad  running  from  WaiTenton  Junction  to  Bris- 
toe  Station.  It  crossed  over  Cedar  Run,  over  which  there  was  a  bridge. 
There  was  a  plain  wagon-road  on  either  side  of  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
way,  so  the  e\'idence  shows,  that  he  could  march  on. 

Mr.  CONGER.     What  is  the  character  of  the  country  between  ? 

NO  OBSTRUCTIONS — GOOD  MARCHING. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  It  is  a  little  broken,  but  not  enough  to  interfere  with 
any  movement  whatever;  but  the  e\'idencc  shows  it  to  be  an  open 
countiy,  where  marching  might  be  done  irrespective  of  roads,  and  the 
evidence  shows  that  the  railroad  had  been  repaired  so  that  troops  did 
march  over  it  that  day. 

Now,  what  did  he  do  and  what  is  the  excuse?  Let  us  examine,  and 
do  it  fairly.  His  excuse  is,  as  he  says  himself,  as  General  Grant  says 
for  him  recently,  as  his  advocate  on  the  Senate  floor  said  for  him  yes- 
terday, that  it  was  an  impossible  march  to  make.  Why  was  it  impos- 
sible? He  did  not  even  try  to  make  it.  He  did  not  move  at  1  o'clock; 
he  did  not  move  at  2  o'clock;  he  did  not  move  at  3  o'clock.  The  evi- 
dence shows  that  Fitz-John  Porter  was  in  his  own  tent  until  the  sun 
was  shining  in  the  morning,  but  no  orders  had  been  given  to  move  ex- 
cept that  thej^  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  move  at  3  o'clock.  He  ar- 
rived at  Bristoe  Station  at  half  after  10  o'clock  next  day,  when  he  was 
to  be  there  at  daylight  and  was  to  move  at  1  o'clock.  Yet  the  law  says 
he  must  obey  a  lawful  order.  Did  he  obey  it?  Did  he  attempt  to 
obey  it  ?  I  ask  any  friend  of  his  on  this  floor  to  tell  me  did  he  even 
attempt  to  obey  it?  I  ask  ike  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson]  if  he  oftered  to  obey  it  in  any  military  sense?  I  should  like 
to  see  the  evidence  if  he  did.  He  called  his  three  division  command- 
ers to  his  tent.  He  said,  "Here  is  an  order;  something  to  sleep  on." 
General  Sykes  said  his  trooi^s  were  tired ;  some  other  general  said  his 
troops  were  tired.  ' '  Very  well, ' '  he  said,  ' '  be  ready  to  move  at  3 
o'clock."  The  order  he  gave  was  to  be  ready  to  move  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

What  else  did  he  do  ?  It  is  said  that  the  road  was  blocked  up  with 
wagons  so  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  moved  in  the  night ;  that  wag- 
ons were  in  the  road.  In  which  road  ?  The  wagons  were  not  on  the 
railroad;  the  wagons  were  not  perhaps  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad. 
Where  were  the  wagons  ?  He  says  they  were  in  the  road.  ]\Iark  you, 
the  wagons  that  he  says  were  in  the  road  were  the  wagons  of  Hooker's 
division.  Hooker's  cli\ision  had  moved  from  Warrenton  Junction  up  to 
Bristoe  and  this  was  his  train  that  was  following  his  troops,  and  the  last 
of  the  wagons  were  four  miles  away  from  Warrenton  Junction  at  nine 
and  a  half  o'clock  when  that  order  was  received.  He  could  have  marched 
the  four  miles  certainly,  as  the  last  of  the  wagons  were  four  miles  away, 
as  sho^\Ti  by  the  evidence.  The  wagons  were  on  the  road,  but  what  did 
General  Pope  do?  When  General  Pope  sent  that  order  General  Myers, 
his  chief  C|uartcrmastcr,  testifies  General  Pope  rode  up  to  him  with  his 
staff  in  person  and  told  him  he  could  park  the  ti-ams.  IMyers  swears  that 
he  did  park  the  trains  and  that  the  trains  were  parked,  andnot  only  parked 
but  that  they  did  not  move  out  into  the  road  until  the  next  morning  at 
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daylight.  At  daj^light  the  next  morniug  these  trains  moved  out  on  the 
road,  and  moved  out  before  Porter  came  along.  When  Porter  came 
along  the  next  day  then  of  course  the  wagons  were  in  the  road,  but  he 
marched  by  them.  These  are  the  fact.s.  They  are  the  facts  as  sworn  to 
by  the  witnesses. 

NOTHING    IN   PORTEK'S   WAY. 

Colonel  Cleary  was  sent  in  charge  to  run  the  railroad  trains  out  of 
the  way — the  cars  with  the  sick  and  the  wounded  and  the  supplies — 
and  he  says  that  by  2  o'clock  he  had  them  all  out  of  the  way,  so  that 
the  railroad  was  clear..  There  was  nothing  in  the  way ;  and  yet  Sena- 
tors stand  np  here  and  insist  that  this  man  obeyed  that  order  as  near 
as  he  could.  Let  us  see  how  it  is  that  he  could  not  obey  it,  that  lie 
could  not  move  nine  miles  in  the  night.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Williams]  knows  that  tliat  is  not  so;  every  man  here  who  has 
been  in  the  Army  knows  that  it  is  not  true.  I  never  saw  a  road  with 
wagons  .so  thick  that  I  could  not  move  an  army  over  it.  Neither  did 
he.     There  is  always  a  way  to  get  wagons  out  of  the  road. 

But  there  is  something  that  is  really  magnificent  in  this  part  of  the 
testimony  in  Porter's  own  statement.     He  says  that — 

When  I  got  that  order  I  sent  a  couple  of  officers  to  General  Pope  to  at^k  him 
to  move  the  wagons  out  of  the  road  for  me  so  that  I  could  march. 

Then  he  had  14,000  infantry,  and  he  wanted  somebody  to  move  the 
wagons  so  that  his  men  coukl  march  without  any  troul)le  whatever.  I 
wonder  he  had  not  sent  for  carpets  to  be  laid.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Senator  Irom  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Skwell]  is  not  here,  I  will  say  to  his 
colleague  that  you  maj^  examine  history  from  the  days  of  Cyrus  and 
Alexander  down  to  the  present  time,  and  this  is  the  only  instance  in 
which  a  subordinate  officer  ever  sent  to  a  superior  officer  to  clear  the 
road  for  him  so  that  he  could  march  ;  and  there  never  was  a  command- 
ing officer  yet,  unless  it  was  Pope,  who  would  not  have  relieved  such 
an  officer  from  his  command  that  moment.  I  a.'^ked  a  general  the 
other  daj^,  very  high  in  connection  with  our  Army — I  will  not  mention 
his  name — '"General,  you  and  I  served  together  a  good  deal,  and  you 
commanded  me  a  good  while  ;  what  do  you  think  would  have  been 
done  to  me  if  I  had  sent  word  tb  some  man  who  commanded  me,  not 
mentioning  him,  to  move  the  wagons  out  of  the  road  so  that  I  could 
move  my  coi-ps?"  "Well,"  said  he,  '"  I  think  you  would  have  been 
put  out  to  a  dry  nurse. ' '  That  very  fact,  that  very  act  in  itself  shows 
that  that  man  did  not  intend  to  obey  the  order.  The  very  fact  that 
he  wouhl  send  to  his  superior  officer  to  move  the  wagons  out  of  the  way 
so  that  he  could  march  shows  that  he  did  not  intend  to  obey  any  order 
if  he  could  get  any  excuse  for  it. 

Mr.  HAWLEY.  How  could  the  officer  bearing  the  order  have  got 
there  if  the  road  was  blocked  up  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  may  possibly  explain 
when  he  gets  on  the  floor  how  he  did  get  there. 

A  WILLFUL   DISOBEDIENCE. 

Mr.  President,  the  disobedience  of  this  order  was  a  -nollful  disobe- 
dience. It  was  not  Ijecause  Porter  did  not  have  the  power  to  obey  it ; 
it  was  not  because  of  obstruction  that  he  could  not  obey  it ;  but  it  was 
because  he  did  not  intend  to  obey  it.  An  excuse  is  made  for  him  by 
one  Avriter  on  this  subject,  who  says  there  was  no  necessity  for  Porter 
to  be  there  next  morning  because  Pope  said  in  his  order  he  wanted  to 
drive  these  people  out  of  the  country,  and  thereibreitwasnot  necessary 
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for  him  to  be  there.  That  is  not  what  Mr.  Porter".s  business  was.  He 
liad  no  right  to  inciuire  what  General  Pope  wanted  him  there  lor  the 
next  morning.  The  only  question  for  him  Avas,  "  IIow  can  1  get  there 
by  the  time  I  am  desired  to  be  there '?' '  It  is  no  diiference  whether  he 
wanted  him  to  light  or  to  drive  people  out  or  to  do  anything  else ;  the 
question  tor  him  to  decide  in  his  own  mind  was,  ' "  IIow  can  I  get  '♦here  ?" ' 
The  thing  for  Porter  to  haAC  done  was  to  go  and  get  ready  and  to  tell 
his  generals. ' '  We  have  got  to  march  at  1  o'clock. ' '  But  Porter  says  his 
command  did  march  at  '3  o'clock.  Tliat  was  not  obeying  the  order. 
That  is,  he  said  they  were  in  motion  at  .">  o'clock.  He  uses  the  phrase 
■'in  motion."  It  is  true  that  part  of  theni  were  in  motion,  and  I  will 
show  yo\i  some  of  them  that  were. 

XO  ORDERS  ISSUED  BY  PORTER  TO   JIOVE. 

Mr.  President,  an  officer  under  General  Porter,  one  of  the  adjutant- 
generals  who  would  have  to  gi\e  the  order,  has  been  sworn  and  his  evi- 
dence is  here  on  file,  which  1  will  place  on  record.  His  evidence  shows 
that  no  orders  were  issued;  that  the  officers  were'  merely  told  to  get 
ready  to  move  at  3  o'clock. 

MOVEMENT  OE  COLONEL,  BERDAX'S  SHARPSHOOTERS. 

I  received  a  letter  not  long  ago — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  e\-idence  but 
I  will  read  it  anyhow — from  a  man  by  the  name  of  Berdan.  I  expect 
you  have  all  heard  of  Berdan's  Sharpshooters.  Mr.  Berdan  commanded 
the  sharpshooters  of  Fitz-John  Porter's  corps.  He  is  nov  in  Turkey. 
I  believe  he  belongs  to  the  Turkish  army,  but  I  am  not  sure.  Hearing 
about  this  case  and  getting  some  idea  of  it  from  what  he  had  seen  in  the 
papers,  he  WTote  me  a  letter,  and  I  will  have  it  read.  He  said  he 
thought  it  was  due  that  he  should  state  what  he  knows  about  obeying 
this  order  of  6.30  p.  m.  of  August  27.  If  the  Secretary  will  read  it  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  to  him. 

The  Acting  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Constantinople,  June  30,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  see  by  the  New  York  papers  that  General  Porter  has  petitioned  Con- 
gress to  reinstate  him  in  the  Army.  The  time  has  therefore  come  when,  in  my 
opinion,  every  officer  wlio  knows  anytliins  for  or  agrainst  General  Porter's  mil- 
itary conduct  at  the  time  in  question  slK)uid  state  what  lie  knows. 

I  was  attached  to  the  Fifth  Corps,  commanding  the  sharpshooters,  when  this 
coriJS,  under  command  of  General  Porter,  was  on  the  march  to  join  General 
Pope.  We  camped  on  the  night  in  question  in  a  wood,  my  command  being  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  road.  Soon  after  we  went  into  camp  an  order  came 
from  General  Pope  to  march  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"We  had  but  one  well  for  the  entire  corps,  and  fearing  tflis  might  become  muddy 
by  carelessness,  I  went  to  General  Porter's  headquarters  and  asked  the  general 
if  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  place  a  guard  at  the  m'cU;  also  to  liave  a  detail 
from  each  regiment  to  draw  the  water  during  the  night  for  coffee  and  canteens, 
as  there  was  not  much  water  in  the  well.  The  general,  who  genci-ally  gave 
prompt  replies,  made  no  answer.  General  Butterfield  smiled  and  said,  "the 
colonel  is  green."  I  asked  him  why  he  made  such  a  remark.  He  looked  con- 
fused, and  gave  no  reply.  General  Porter  finally  said,  "You  can  do  as  you 
like."  I  then  ordered  some  men  to  bring  water  during  the  night  for  my  com- 
mand, the  canteens  to  be  filled,  and  cotlt-e  made  at  2.30.  I  then  directed  the 
officers  to  turn  in,  telling  them  that  I  would  sit  up  and  see  that  the  orders  were 
carried  out. 

I  took  these  extra  precautions  for  the  reason  that  the  marching  order  was  per- 
emptory, that  it  was  known  that  General  Pope  had  had  a  fight  and  was  dej  lend- 
ing on  us  to  re-enforce  him.  At  3  o'clock  i^recisely  I  moved  my  command  through 
the  woods  over  the  Fifth  Corps  to  the  road.  Not  a  light  to  be  seen  or  a  man 
moving  in  the  entire  corps.  I  was  then  satisfied  that  the  strange  iiKmnei-  of 
General  Porter  and  General  Butterfield  the  evening  before  was  caus<'<l  l>y  their 
having  resolved  not  to  march  at  the  hour  named  by  General  Pojjc,  antl  (hut  they 
preferred  to  let  me  keep  my  men  up  lialf  the  night  rather  than  trust  me  witii 
their  plan  of  defeating  General  Po|)e.  I  halted  at  the  road  near  General  Porter's 
and  General  Bulterlield's  head(iuarters.     Sometime  after  sunrise  these  otficers 
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came  out  of  their  tents.  General  Butterfleld  exclaimed,  "  What  arc  you  doing 
here?  You  have  been  marching  over  my  men."  I  replied  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive. We  were  ordered  to  march  at  3  o'clock;  consequently  1  had  put  my.self  at 
the  head  of  the  corps  in  the  road  and  was  awaiting  orders. 

It  was  claimed  at  the  trial  that  the  night  was  too  dark  to  march.  As  I  marched 
my  men  through  the  wood,  liittingthesanae  point  in  the  road  where  we  had  en- 
tered the  wood,  it  is  sure  we  could  have  followed  the  road.  Hence  we  could  have 
marched  at  the  hour  named.  Longaftersunrise  we  got  in  motion.  It  was  claimed 
that  there  were  very  many  obstructions  on  the  road  which  impeded  the  march. 
I  did  not  see  them.  The  orders  to  halt  ■were  frequent  and  the  halts  Avere  longer 
than  necessary. 

******* 

H.  BERDAN. 
To  the  president  of  the  committee  on  General  Fitz-John  Porter. 

EVIDENCE  OF  OFFICERS  AND  MEN. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  have  the  evidence  of  quite  a  number  of  officers  and 
men  under  Fitz-John  Porter,  the  evidence  of  General  Butterlield,  Fred- 
erick IMyers,  General  Chauncey  McKeever,  a  man  ^vho  is  well  known 
here,  and  many  others,  substantiating  the  points  and  statements  which 
I  have  made.  I  also  have  the  evidence  of  quite  a  number  of  other  per- 
sons showing  that  Porter  and  others  of  his  generals  did  not  leave  their 
tents  even  at  the  hour  mentioned  and  for  hours  afterward.  Some  of 
them  were  in  motion  at  3  o'clock,  it  is  said.  This  man  Berdan  moved 
at"3  o'clock,  but  he  stopped  on  the  road.  Part  of  the  troops  stopped  on 
the  road  till  9  o'clock  that  day  before  they  moved.  The  evidence  of 
William  E.  Murray,  of  Captain  W.  M.  Campbell,  of  Colonel  Rulris  R. 
Dawes,  of  General  William  Birney,  of  General  Thomas  F.  IMcCoy,  of 
Major  J.  H.  Duvall,  and  a  number  of  others  that  I  will  insert  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senate,  shows  that  I  have  stated  the  facts  exactly  as 
they  are  and  as  they  were  before  the  action  of  this  board  which  wants 
this  couutiy  to  relieve  this  man  from  the  judgment  of  a  court-martial, 
and  there  is  not  a  witness,  and  he  cannot  produce  one  anyw'here,  before 
the  court-martial  or  the  board,  who  testifies  that  he  even  offered  to  move 
according  to  this  order  Avhich  was  issued  to  him  by  General  Pope  at 
6.30  p.  m.  on  the  27th  of  August,  1862. 

THE  JUDGMENT  A  RIGHTEOUS  ONE. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  who  votes  that  Fitz-John  Poller  was  not 
con^^cted  properly  and  legally  votes  that  he  obeyed  that  order  or  that 
it  was  impossible  to  obey  it;  any  one  Avho  votes  to  relieve  this  man  fi'om 
the  sentence  of  that  court-martial  votes  in  the  face  of  all  the  testimony 
that  was  given  even  by  his  own  friends,  and  votes  that  the  court-martial 
found  Jiim  guilty  Avhen  he  ought  to  have  been  found  not  guilty,  when 
in  fact  the  evidence  shows  that  he  never  attempted  tx)  obey  the  order. 
The  law  says  that  he  must  obey  it,  that  he  subjects  himself  to  the  death 
penalty  if  lie  does  not  obey:  and  yet  he  did  not  obey  it,  he  did  not  try 
to  obey  it.  He  violated  the  law  and  violated  the  order;  and  yet,  for- 
sooth, you  say  he  is  not  guilty!  Well,  if  gentlemen  can  do  that  it  is  for 
them  to  say  and  not  for  me;  but  that  is  the  fact,  and  there  is  the  law. 
Under  the  law  and  the  evidence  the  judgment  of  that  court-martial  was 
as  righteous  a  judgment  as  ever  was  given.  It  was  just,  it  was  right, 
liecause  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  in  accordance  with  the 
evidence. 

If  commandei's  of  divisions  and  corps  are  to  be  permitted  to  be  judges 
for  themselves  as  to  whether  they  will  obey  an  order  or  not,  then  I 
would  not  give  a  straw  for  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  If  a 
corps  commander  may  say  an  order  need  not  be  obeyed,  why  can  not 
his  brigade  commauder  or  division  commander  say  the  same,  and  why 
can  not  their  colonels  and  their  captains  say  the  same  ?    What  kind  of 
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an  army  would  you  htiveif  you  geutlemen  were  all  divisiou  command- 
ers or  corps  comiiuuid(>rs  and  were  off  some  miles,  the  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching, and  tlie  commanding  general  should  send  orders  to  each  one 
of  you  to  concentrate  at  daylight  to-morrow  morning,  for  the  reason 
that  he  expected  either  to  make  an  attack  or  to  be  attacked,  and  each 
man  should  say,  "Well,  it  is  too  dark;  I  will  not  go  until  to-moiTow 
morning, ' '  and  no  one  of  you  started  ?  If  one  of  you  may  disobey  an 
order,  all  may.  Suppose  no  one  starts  and  the  general  is  leit  there  with 
a  small  force  to  fight  the  next  morning,  nobody  to  come  to  his  rescue, 
nobody  to  obey  his  orders,  what  kind  of  an  army  would  you  have  ? 

NECKSSITY  OF  NIGHT  MARCHES. 

But  it  is  said  that  he  was  not  sulSciently  advised  l)y  Pope,  and  did 
not  see  the  necessity  of  a  night  march.  This  is  not  true;  he  was  noti- 
fied both  on  the  2Gth  of  August  and  on  the  27th,  prior  to  the  (5.30  order, 
so  that  he  was  to  be  ready  to  move  and  act  quickly.  To  show  this  I 
will  merely  print  in  my  speech  the  two  orders  mentioned,  which  are  as 
follows.     Thej'  tell  their  own  story: 

IIe.\dquarters  Army  ok  Virginia, 
Warrenton  Junclion,  August  26,  1862 — 7  o'clock  p.  m. 

General  :  Please  move  forward  with  Sykes's  division  to-iuorrow  morning 
through  Fayetteville  to  a  point  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  town  of  Warrenton, 
and  take  position  where  you  can  easily  move  to  the  front,  with  your  right  rest- 
ing on  the  railroad.  Call  up  Morell  to  join  you  as  speedily  as  iJt)ssil)le,  leaving 
only  small  cavalry  forces  to  watch  the  fords.  If  there  are  any  lroo|)s  below, 
coming  up,  they  should  come  up  raiiidly,  leaving-  only  small  rear  guard  at  Rap- 
pahannock Station.  You  -^vill  find  General  Banks  at  Fayetteville.  1  append  be- 
low the  position  of  our  forces,  as  also  those  of  the  enemy.  I  do  not  see  how  a 
general  engagement  can  be  i)ostponed  more  than  a  day  or  two. 

McDowell,  w^ith  his  own  cori>s,  Sigel's,  and  three  brigades  of  Reynolds's  men, 
being  about  34,000,  are  at  and  iuuncdiately  in  front  of  Warrenton ;  Reno  joins  him 
on  his  right  and  rear,  with  8,UU0  men,  at  an  early  hour  to-morrow;  Cox,  with 
7,000  men,  will  move  forward  to  join  him  in  the  afternoon  of  to-morrow ;  Banks, 
with  6,000  men,  is  at  Fayetteville ;  Sturgis,  about  8,000strong,  will  move  forward 
by  day  after  to-morrow;  Franklin,  I  hope,  with  his  corps,  will,  by  day  after  to- 
morrow night,  occupy  the  point  where  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad  intersects 
the  turnpike  from  Warrenton  to  Washington  city ;  Heintzelman's  corps  will  Ije 
held  in  reserve  here  at  Warrenton  Junction  until  it  is  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
has  begun  to  cross  Iledgeman's  River.  You  will  understand  how  necessary  it 
is  for  our  troops  to  be  in  position  as  soon  as  possible.  The  enemy's  line  extends 
from  a  point  a  little  east  of  Warrenton  Sulphur  Springs  around  to  a  point  a  few 
miles  north  of  tlie  turnpike  from  Sperryville  to  Warrenton,  with  his  front  pre- 
sented to  the  east,  and  his  trains  thrown  around  well  behind  him  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Little  AV'rtshington  and  Sperryville.  Make  your  men  cook  three  days' 
rations  and  keep  at  least  two  days'  cooked  rations  constantly  on  hand.  Hurry 
up  ]Morell  as  rapidly  as  ijossible,  as  also  the  troops  coming  up  in  his  rear.  The 
enemy  has  a  strong  column  still  further  to  his  left  toward  Manassas  Gap  Rail- 
road, in  the  direction  of  Salem. 

JOHN  POPE, 
Major-General  Commanding. 

Major-General  Fitz-John  Porter, 

Commanding  Fifth  Army  Corps. 

This  order  of  Pope  on  the  26th  shows  that  Porter  was  thus  early  noti- 
fied of  what  was  expected. 

Headquarters  Army  op  Virginia, 
Warrenton  Junction,  August  27,  1862 — i  o'clock  a.  m. 

General  :  Your  note  of  11  p.  m.  yesterday  is  received.  Major-General  Pope 
directs  me  to  say  that  midcr  the  circumstances  stated  by  you  in  relation  to 
your  command  he  desires  you  to  march  direct  tothis place  as  rai)idly  as  possible. 
The  troops  behind  you  at  Barnctt's  Ford  will  be  directed  by  you  "to  march  at 
once  direct  to  this  place  or  AVeaverville,  without  going  to  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion. Forage  is  hai-d  to  get,  and  you  must  graze  your  animals  as  far  as  you  can 
do  so.  The  enemy's  cavalry  has  interceiited  our  railway  coiniiumiatl'ioH  near 
Manassas,  and  he  seems  to  be  advancing  with  a  heavy  force  along  the  Alanassas 
Gap  Railroad.  We  will  probably  move  to  attack  hiiii  to-morrow  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gainesville,  whieli  may  bring  our  line  further  hack  toward.  W'^shinglon. 


Of  this  I  will  endeavor  to  notify  you  in  time.     You  should  get  here  as  early  in 
the  day  to-morrow  as  possible,  in  order  to  render  assistance  should  it  be  needed. 
I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  D.  RUGGLES, 

Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 
Major-General  F.  J.  Poktek, 

Cotnmanding  Fifth  Army  Corps. 

MARCH  TO  THE  SOUKD  OF  THE  ENEMY'S  GUXS. 

Oh,  but  some  gentlemen  say  one  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  world  has 
said  he  could  not  move  because  the  road  was  obstructed ;  therefore  we 
must  give  a  judgment  that  he  could  not.  I  should  like  to  put  some  of 
the  sworn  statements  of  that  chief  against  his  published  statements 
which  are  not  sworn  to. 

Take  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  time  we  have  had  wars,  and 
you  can  not  find  such  an  excuse  as  is  given  here  by  Fitz- John  Porter 
for  not  moving,  that  there  were  wagons  in  the  road.  I  could  give  in- 
stance after  instance  wdiere  marches  were  made  after  night,  where 
marches  were  made  in  rain-storms,  where  battles  were  fought  after 
night,  and  I  could  recite  numbers  of  instances  where  armies  moved 
and  corps  moved  without  orders  to  the  sound  of  battle,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, but  I  will  not  give  the  instance  for  reasons  that  will  be  well  un- 
derstood. 

One  of  the  greatest  battles  fought  during  the  whole  campaign  called 
the  Atlanta  campaign  was  fought  without  one  single  order  being  given 
by  the  commanding  general :  but  they  were  not  Fitz- John  Pollers  who 
commanded  the  corps  there.  The  general  in  his  report  of  that  battle 
said  that  all  of  his  orders  were  anticipated.  That  battle  was  fought 
from  early  dawn  until  9  o'clock  at  night  without  orders  from  the  gen- 
eral commanding  the  army,  and  it  was  successfully  fought.  They  took 
the  maxim  of  Napoleon,  "  March  to  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  guns," 
and  that  was  why  Napoleon  always  had  his  array  on  the  field  first,  be- 
cause that  was  a  standing  order.  His  corps  commanders  marched  to 
the  sound  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  hence  the  army  was  always  con- 
centrated before  the  army  of  the  enemy. 

Wherever  successful  battles  have  been  fought  in  history  thej' have 
been  fought  by  officers  knowing  their  duties  and  performing  them  with- 
out waiting  for  orders.  Wlw,  sir,  I  could  cite  instances — I  did  in  my 
remarks  bel'ore  and  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  now  what  I  said  then — in- 
stance after  instance  where  marches  were  made  at  the  dead  hour  of  the 
night,  when  the  clouds  were  lowering  and  no  moon  and  no  stars  giving 
light.  Here  is  a  man  who  sits  before  me  [Mr.  INIillee,  of  California] 
who  marched  one  night  ten  miles,  when  it  was  raming,  with  6,000 
men  to  oppose  60,000,  and  to  hold  them  there  until  the  General  of  the 
Army  could  take  his  position  and  get  ready  to  fight.  And  yet  this  man 
Porter  would  not  move  for  fear  he  would  be  drowned  in  a  mud-hole. 

HOW  GENERAL  GRANT  MOVED  HIS  TROOPS. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  some  who  now  advocate  Poi-ter  would  during 
the  Avar  allow  such  excuses  for  di.sobeying  orders.  Jir.  President,  let 
me  read  a  dispatch  to  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

Dabney's  Mill.s,  April  1, 1865— 10.30  a.  ni. 
Lincoln,  A.,  President,  City  Point  : 

In  my  dispatch  this  morning  I  made  a  mistake  in  saying  Ord  lost  nothing  in 
the  attack  made  on  him  this  a.  m.  His  casualties  were  about  thirty  killed  and 
w^ounded.  He  reported  no  casualties  in  Turner's  division,  which  led  me  into  the 
error.  The  quicksands  of  this  section  exceed  anything  I  have  ever  seen.  Eoads 
have  to  be  corduroyed  in  frontof  teamsandartillery  as  they  advance.  We  were 
fifty-six  hours  moving  six  hundred  teams  five  miles,  with  1,200  men  to  help  them. 
Through  the  woods,  where  it  is  perfectly  dry  for  infantry,  horses  will  go  through 
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so  deep  as  to  scarcely  be  able  to  extricate  themselves.    1  have  nothing  special  to 
report  at  this  time. 

Who  do  j'ou  suppose  made  that  march  of  fifty-six  hours  and  only  got 
five  miles  through  quicksands  by  cordui-oying  roads  and  had  1,200  men 
to  help?  That  dispatch  is  signed  "U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-Oeneral. '' 
A  march  of  fifty-six  hoiu's  took  two  days  and  more.  They  were  two  days 
iind  two  nights  marching  through  quicksands  and  littlug  wagons  *out, 
and  yet  they  did  it ;  and  what  was  the  matter  with  friend  I'orter  that 
he  could  not  do  it  unless  Pope  must  come  out  himself  and  push  the  wagons 
out  of  the  way  for  him? 

POPE  TOLD  th.vt  porter  would  fail  him. 

Now  I  will  go  a  little  further  and  see  what  military  men  were  a  lit- 
tle earlier  than  the  present  time.  If  you  remember  the  testimony  in  the 
Fitz-John  Porter  case,  a  certain  officer  went  to  General  Pope  and  told 
him  that  Porter  would  fail  him.  Here  is  some  sworn  testimony  before 
another  board,  which  was  just  as  illegal  a  board  as  the  first  or  Schofield 
board,  in  which  a  certain  witness  says  that  he  told  Sheridan  "that  Gen- 
eral Wan'en  would  tail  him,  and  therefore  he  authorized  General  Sheri- 
dan to  relieve  General  Warren. ' '  He  w^as  asked  why  he  said  that.  ' '  Well, 
sir, ' '  his  ' '  general  knowledge  of  the  man. ' '    That  was  General  Grant. 

WHAT  GENERAL  GRANT  SAYS  ABOUT  OBEYING  ORDERS. 

Now  let  us  go  a  little  further.  In  reference  to  olieying  orders  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  wliat  he.  General  Grant,  thinks  about  obeying 
orders.     He  sent  a  dispatch  to  General  JMeade  of  this  kind: 

Division  to  be  sent  to  Sheridan  may  start  at  once.  You  will  be  held  free  to 
act  within  the  Boynton  plank  road.  General  Humphreys  will  hold  to  the  road 
and  the  return. 

Mark  the  language  of  that  order.  ' '  You  will  be  held  free  to  act  within 
the  Boynton  plank  road. ' '  He  gave  there  exactly  the  circumscribed 
bounds  in  which  the  ofiicer  should  act,  giving  him  leeway  to  act  within 
cei-tain  bounds ;  but  he  must  move  and  he  must  act  within  those  bounds. 
Now,  follow  that  up  and  see  what  he  says  again.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion he  says: 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  answer  now  from  recollection  just  ^'hat  I 
did.  I  kno'«'  through  the  whole  of  the  day,  from  the  time  General  Sheridan  was 
sent  off  to  my  left  flank  until  Five  Forks  was  carried,  I  ^vas  livatching  their  every 
movement  and  everything  that  was  done,  doing  all  I  could  to  aid.  I  was  send- 
ing orders  here  and  there,  to  one  army  and  another,  wherever  I  judged  there 
was  an  opportunity  of  ijutting  it  in,  and  I  wanted  my  orders  promptly  obeyed, 
and  generally  had  them.    But  where  officers  undertook — 

And  now  mark  the  language: 
But  where  officers  undertook  to  think  for  themselves,  and  considered  that  the 
officer  giving  them  orders  had  not  fully  considered  what  everybody  else  was  to 
do,  it  generally  led  to  failure  or  delay. 

That  was  the  view  of  a  great  officer  under  oath.  He  wanted  his  orders 
obeyed,  and  generally  had  it  done,  and  where  an  inferior  undertook  to 
iudge  for  himself  in  place  of  the  commanding  officer  it  u.sually  resulted 
in  a  failure,  just  as  it  did  at  Bull  Eun,  and  just  as  it  always  wall  when 
subordinate  officers  think  for  themselves  in  reference  to  obedience  to 
orders. 

Mr.  CONGER.     "Wliose  testimony  is  that? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  General  Grant  made  the  statement  which  I  have  just 
read.  We  always  use  the  best  evidence,  I  believe,  and  inasmuch  as  I 
do  not  claim  that  my  statements  and  judgment  amount  to  a  great  deal, 
at  least  no  more  than  anybody  else's  who  has  a  right  to  judge;  as  I  have 
taken  the  laboring  oar,  at  least,  voluntarily  in  this  matter,  I  have  had 
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tkrown  at  me  iu  a  great  many  instances  arguments  because  they  came 
from  great  men,  men  who  ought  to  be  judges.  That  is  true,  but  I  like 
men  to  judge  alike  at  all  times  under  the  same  circumstances.  Inas- 
much as  an  excuse  has  been  attempted  for  Porter  by  a  man  high  as  a 
milit^y  authority,  I  projiose  to  read  that  gentleman  against  himself 
from  Badeau's  History  of  the  War,  which  was  written  under  the  eye 
of  General  Grant  and  examined  by  him  with  the  records  furnished  for 
Badeau  to  write  it  ft-om,  and  supervised  by  the  general.  I  will  read 
a  few  paragi'aphs  on  the  subject  of  marches  and  see  what  some  men  can 
do,  and  what  is  required  when  they  are  in  command.  Speaking  of  a 
battle  toward  the  close  of  the  war,  Badeau  says: 

BADEATJ  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SIARCHES. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Grant  reached  Burksville,  where  he  found 
that  Ord  had  moved  to  Rice's  station,  and  intrenched  in  front  of  Lee.  The  gen- 
eral-in-chief  at  once  reported  the  situation  to  the  Government. 

And  here  is  his  dispatch : 

The  troops  are  pushing  now,  though  it  is  after  night,  and  they  have  had  no 
rest  for  more  than  one  week. 

That  was  the  way  General  Grant  moved  armies.  ' '  The  troops  are 
pushing  now,  though  it  is  after  night,  and  they  have  had  no  rest  for 
more  than  one  week. ' ' 

Now  let  me  show  what  General  Grant  understands  by  an  imperative 
order,  hy  an  order  that  means  to  he  obeyed.  Here  is  his  language  on 
page  586  of  the  third  volume  of  the  INIilitary  History  of  U.  S.  Grant,  by 
Badeau: 

I  am  moving  the  cavalry  column  on  Appomattox  depot.  There  are  eight 
trains  of  cars  at  that  point  to  supply  Lee's  army.  Everything  is  being  run  out 
of  Lynchburgh  toward  Danville.  Our  troops  are  reported  at  Liberty.  This  must 
be  Stoneman. 

Speaking  of  the  troops  at  Liberty,  he  supposed  them  to  be  Stoneman's 
command. 

Wlien  Crook  received  his  orders  to  rejoin  Sheridan  he  was  very  unwilling  to 
obey,  and  went  in  person  to  Grant  to  complain. 

Crook  did  not  disobey  Sheridan's  order,  but  he  went  to  Grant.  He 
was  ordered  by  Grant  to  report  to  Sheridan,  but  was  unwilling  to  obey, 
and  he  went  to  Grant — for  what  ?  To  be  excused  from  obeying  the  order. 
What  did  he  say  ? 

His  troops — 

Crook  said — 

•were  tired  and  worn;  they  had  marched  all  day,  forded  the  river,  and  fought  a, 
battle,  in  which  they  had  been  repelled.    Notathousandmen  were  fit  to  move. 

Now  what  did  Grant  say  ? 

But  Grant  was  peremptory ;  the  emergency  was  immediate ;  Sheridan  had 
asked,  and  Crook  was  obliged  to  conform.  Accordingly,  the  cavalry  crossed 
the  stream  again  in  the  night  and  set  out  to  rejoin  Sheridan. 

That  was  General  Grant  when  he  was  in  command  in  Virginia,  when 
Crook's  troops  had  marched  all  day  and  had  forded  a  river,  fighting  a 
battle  and  had  been  whii^ped,  and  did  not  have  a  thousand  men  fit  to 
march ;  and  yet  General  Grant  said  the  order  was  peremptory  and  they 
had  to  go.  That  is  what  he  meant  by  obeying  orders;  what  he  meant 
when  he  gave  orders,  that  they  were  to  be  obeyed,  and  must  be  obeyed. 

Now  let  me  read  again  about  marches  day  and  night.  On  page  596 
of  the  same  volume  you  will  find  this: 

Ord  marched  his  men  from  daylight  on  the  8th  until  daylight  on  the  9th  of 
April,  halting  only  three  hours  on  the  road — a  terrible  march ;  but  the  men  un- 
derstood that  they  were  conquering  their  enemy  as  efFectually  by  marching  as 
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by  fighting,  and  did  not  murmur.  Griffin  did  as  well  as  Ord.  His  troops  marched 
twenty-nine  miles  and  bivouacked  at  2  a.  m.  on  the  9th ;  then  moved  again  at  4, 
and  reached  Sheridan's  position  at  6,  just  as  Lee  was  approaching  in  heavy  force 
to  batter  his  way  through  the  cavalry. 

Again — 

Crook  was  soon  hotly  engaged.  He  ran  his  guns  to  the  front  and  held  his 
ground  in  spite  of  a  heavy  onset  of  the  enemy,  for  the  rebels  must  make  their 
way  through  now  or  all  was  lost.  Lee's  force  was  infantry  and  greatly  outnum- 
bered Slicridan,  and  the  cavalry  leader  soon  sent  back,  urging  Ord  to  hasten  for- 
ward; at  the  same  time  he  directed  Crook  to  fall  back  slowly  and  sacrifice  no 
more  men  in  trying  to  check  this  heavy  force.  Gibbon,  Grithn,  and  a  division 
of  colored  troops  \vere  ensconced  in  the  woods  waiting  for  orders  to  advance.  It 
looked  as  if  Sheridan  was  deserting  the  field  and  meant  toallo^v  the  rebel  army 
to  pass.  Lee's  men  gave  once  more  fhe  battle  yell  and  <iuiekened  their  pace  and 
doubled  their  tire,  when  suddenly,  the  cavalry  havini;  all  retired,  the  infantry 
line  emerged  from  the  woods,  and  the  I^ebellion  was  over. 

Now,  let  us  go  further,  to  show  some  of  these  marches.  Speaking 
something  of  IMeade's  marches  this  author  says: 

All  night  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  marched,  though  it  had  been  allowed  no 
rest  for  tive  full  days  and  nearly  as  many  nights ;  marched  without  food;  as  its 
commander  said,  "As  ready  to  die  from  fatigue  and  starvation  as  from  the  bul- 
lets of  the  enemy." 

For  five  days  and  nights,  almost  without  food,  under  the  orders  of 
General  Grant,  his  troops  marched  in  Virginia;  and  yet  this  man  Porter 
must  he  excused  for  not  marching  only  nine  miles  in  one  night.  When 
we  come  to  examine  the  record  during  the  war  and  take  men's  opinions 
then  and  their  acts,  they  are  very  different  when  surrounded  by  strange 
and  peculiar  circumstances  that  call  on  them  to  change. 

Let  us  go  a  little  fvirther.  On  page  622  of  Badeau's  Military  History 
ofU.  S.  Grant,  I  find: 

The  marvelous  marching,  not  only  of  Sheridan  but  of  the  men  of  the  Fifth 
and  Twenty-fourth  Corps,  was  doing  as  much  as  a  battle  to  bring  the  rebellion 
to  a  close.  Twenty-eight,  thirty-two,  thirty-five  miles  a  day  in  succession  these 
infantry  soldiers  marched — all  day  and  all  night.  From  daylight  till  daylight 
again,  after  more  than  a  week  of  labor  and  fatigues  almost  unexampled,  they 
pushed  on  to  intercept  their  ancient  adversary,  whiletheremainderof  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  at  his  heels. 

One  of  these  corps  was  the  Fifth,  but  at  this  time  not  under  Porter. 
Will  any  man  who  reads  the  record  of  our  late  war,  the  kind  of  orders 
that  were  issued  by  generals  on  both  sides,  and  the  manner  of  march- 
ing that  was  done,  night  and  day,  in  sunlight  and  in  storm,  tell  me  that 
any  excuse  can  be  given  for  a  man  refusing  to  march  his  corps  when 
he  is  ordered  to  march  unless  there  is  something  in  the  way  so  that  it 
makes  it  impossible  for  liim  to  do  it?  Will  any  man  tell  me  that  there 
is  any  excuse  for  his  not  attempting  to  obey  an  order? 

VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  THE  CASE. 

In  reference  to  this  branch  of  the  subject — for  I  propose  to  take  up 
the  varioas  branches  of  the  case  separately — the  order  of  6.30  p.  m.  of 
the  27th  of  August,  1862,  as  I  have  repeated  over  and  over,  was  to  march 
at  night.  It  has  been  treated  lightly  by  gentlemen  who  undertake  to 
discuss  this  proposition.  They  usually  pass  over  this  6. 30  order  of  Au- 
gTist  27  very  lightly  and  go  over  to  the  4.30  order  of  the  29th,  to  in- 
sist that  he  would  have  been  destroyed  if  he  had  attacked,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  fact  that  is  patent  in  regard  to  this  order  of  6. 30  of  August  27  of  his 
disobedience  of  the  order  in  toto. 

Some  Senators  would  be  very  glad  to  vote  to  restore  this  man  if  they 
thought  he  was  persecuted.  I  would  be  wiiling  to  do  it  myself;  but 
without  anj'  claim  to  any  military  genius  or  any  service  of  any  value  to 
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the  country,  for  I  make  uo  claim  for  myself,  I  do  know  enough  about 
military  matters  to  say  that  the  very  precedent  you  would  set  in  this 
instance  of  allowing  this  man  to  violate  this  order  because  there  was  no 
battle  the  next  day,  being  the  28th,  would  set  a  precedent  in  this  land 
that  would  destroy  all  armies  and  make  all  armies  mobs  and  uncontrolla- 
ble masses  of  men. 

Mr.  HOAR.  If  it  will  not  be  inconvenient  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, I  should  like  to  avail  myself  of  the  permission  which  he  gave  at 
the  beginning  of  his  speech  to  call  his  attention  to  one  point. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  supj)ose  my  mind  is  as  absolutely  free  from  any  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  this  case,  though  it  has  been  before  the  Senate  so  long, 
as  that  of  anj^  j  uryman  who  ever  sat  down  to  try  a  case,  and  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  get  at  correct  conclusions. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  in  the  beginning  of  his  remarks  said  that 
he  would  state  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  offense  number  one  with  which 
he  h»s  been  dealing  to-day,  the  evidence  being  open  to  the  Senate;  and 
I  see  that  General  Grant  in  his  article  which  appears  in  the  Record  of 
this  morning  says  the  same  thmg  on  the  other  side;  neither  of  these 
gi'eat  military  authorities  stating  to  any  extent  the  evidence  on  which 
he  relies  in  support  of  the  fact  as  he  conceives  it  to  be.  General  Grant's 
narrative  of  the  facts — I  do  not  sjieak  now  of  conclusions — seems  to  me 
to  differ  ft-om  that  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  stated  in  two 
or  three  very  important  particulars. 

In  the  fii-st  j)lace.  General  Grant  states  General  Porter's  decision  to 
have  been  that  he  could  accomplish  under  the  circumstances  the  sub- 
stance of  the  order,  which  was  to  have  his  men  there  at  daylight,  by 
starting  at  3  o'clock  instead  of  at  1,  and  could  have  them  there  in  fitter 
condition  for  service;  and  he  undertakes  to  give  as  a  reason  for  that,  if 
I  understand  him  correctly,  that  there  was  but  one  road.  It  is  very 
clear  that  when  General  Grant  gave  this  opinion  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  but  one  road,  which  he  says  was  narrow,  pass- 
ing through  a  countiy  full  of  cuts  and  streams,  the  territory  bordering 
that  road  on  either  side  being  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  mar-shj^  and 
wooded  and  so  on,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  use  of  anything 
but  the  narrow  road  itself  for  the  march,  and  that  in  that  narrow  road 
Avere  2,000  army  wagons,  many  of  them  mired,  making  it,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  General  Grant,  impossible  to  march  the  troops  along  that  road; 
and  he  cites  in  support  of  that  opinion  the  fact  that  the  order  to  Porter 
to  start  at  1  and  reach  his  destination  at  4 — three  hours  apparently  he 
had  given  him — which  was  brought  by  an  aid-de-camj)  on  horseback, 
was  considerably  more  than  three  hour's  in  reaching  hini,  that  is  from 
6h  to  10,  as  General  Grant  saj' s  it  took  the  aid-de-camjD  to  get  to  -Porter 
on  horseback. 

The  Senator  says  that  the  road  was  dusty,  which  seems  to  be  rather  a 
negative  of  the  mired  condition  of  the  road.  He  saj's  also  that  there 
were  three  roads,  one  of  them  being  a  railroad  and  the  other  two  com- 
mon roads,  instead  of  the  one  which  General  Grant  points  out;  and 
thirdly,  if  I  understand  the  Senator,  he  says  that  during  the  night  these 
wagons  were  jiarked  on  each  side,  and  there  was  a  time  when  the  road 
was  entirely  open  so  far  as  the  wagons  were  concerned. 

Now,  I  submit  to  the  Senator  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  at  some 
tiine  during  his  remarks  to  call  attention  as  briefly  as  he  shall  think 
proper  to  the  evidence  on  this  point,  because  here  is  a  dispute  between 
him  and  General  Grant  as  to  alnrost  every  fundamental  tact. 
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Mr.  LOGAN.  If  the  Senator  had  listened  to  me  as  he  said  he  was 
going  to  do 

Mr.  HOAE.  I  believe  I  have  done  so  with  the  exeeption  of  about 
five  minutes  when  I  was  called  out. 

]\Ir.  LOGAN.  Then  inasmuch  as  the  Senator  has  called  up  General 
Grant's  statement  and  seems  to  1)e  inclined  to  think  that  General  Grant 
must  know,  I  will  say  that  General  Grant  does  not  give  one  iota  of  tes- 
timony, and  the  Senator  knows  it. 

Mr.' HOAR.     That  is  true. 

EVIDENCE  CITED. 

Sir.  LOGAN.  Not  a  bit.  If  the  Senator  had  listened  to  me  he  would 
have  found  that  I  cited  evidence  and  gave  the  names  of  witnesses,  and 
said  I  would  irablish  them  in  my  speech,  who  stated  the  facts  exactly 
as  I  gave  them.  I  gave  the  names  of  eight  or  ten,  and  if  the  Senator 
wants  me  I  can  read  from  testimony  right  now  to  him  and  show  what 
the  facts  are.  I  will  read  an  extract  from  General  ]\Iyers's  testimony. 
General  Jlyers  was  the  quartermaster. 

Question.  "Will  you  state  to  the  court  in  what  capacity  you  served  in  the  Army 
of  Virginia,  under  Blajor-General  Pope,  during  its  late  campaign  in  July  and 
August  last  ? 

Answer.  I  was  chief  quartermaster  to  General  McDowell. 

Q.  "Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  August  last? 

A.  I  was  with  the  trains  of  the  army,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  where  Gen- 
eral Hooker  had  his  battle  on  the  27th. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  that  he  had  the  battle  near  Bris- 
toe  Station  where  troops  were  to  be  marched  that  night. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  receive  any  instructions  from  General  Pope  on  that  day  re- 
lating to  your  train  along  the  road  from  Warrenton  Junction  to  Bristoe  Station? 
If  so,  state  what  they  were. 

A.  I  was  ordered  to  move  the  trains  in  rear  of  General  Hooker. 

Just  as  I  stated  it,  following  General  Hooker's  command  from  "War- 
renton Junction. 

Just  before  dark  General  Pope  with  his  staff  rode  up— 

That  is  exactly  the  language  as  I  gave  it  a  while  ago. 

Just  before  dark  General  Pope  with  his  staff  rode  up,  and  I  reported  to  him 
that  General  Hooker  was  in  action  ahead  of  me,  and  asked  him  if  I  should  go 
into  park  with  my  trains.  He  replied  that  I  could  do  so,  or  go  on,  as  I  thought 
best. 

Q.  "V\Tiat  did  you  do ;  did  you  go  into  pai-k,  or  did  you  continue  on? 

A.  I  went  into  park,  and  gave  directions  to  all  the  quartermasters  to  go  into 
park. 

Q.  At  what  hour  on  the  following  morning  were  those  trains  upon  that  road 
put  in  motion? 

Mark  you,  he  went  into  park  with  these  trains  that  evening. 
Q.  At  what  hour  on  the  following  morning  were  those  trains  upon  that  road 
put  in  motion? 
A.  The  head  of  the  train  commenced  moving  just  at  daylight. 

That  is,  the  trains  of  wagons  moved  out  of  park  just  at  daylight — 
that  is,  moved  into  the  road — so  that  between  the  time  Porter  received 
that  order  and  daylight  there  were  no  trains  on  that  road  that  would 
have  prevented  his  moving  his  troops.  That  is  the  evidence,  and  it  is 
supported  by  half  a  dozen  other  witnesses,  Porter's  own  officers.  I 
gave  these  facts  and  said  I  would  support  eveiything  I  uttered  by  the 
testimony  sworn  to  by  these  officers.  The  trouble  with  General  Grant's 
statement  is  that  it  does  not  state  the  facts  as  sworn  to  by  witnesses. 
That  is  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  was  out  during  a  l<"w  minutes  while  the  Senator  was 
gi"sing  the  evidence  on  that  point,  probably. 
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Mr.  LOGAN.  I  will  read  further,  to  satisfy  tlie  Senator,  fi-ora  Gen- 
eral Myers's  testimony: 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  road  between  Warrenton  Junction  and  Bris- 
toe  Station  at  that  time,  so  far  as  regards  the  passage  of  wagons,  artillery,  &c.  ? 

A.  It  was  in  excellent  condition  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  character  of  that  night — the  night  of  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust?   If  so,  will  you  please  state  it? 

A.  I  was  up  nearly  all  that  night.    It  was  quite  dark ;  there  was  no  moon. 

Q.  Did  the  night  change  in  its  character  toward  the  morning,  or  was  it  the 
same  throughout? 

A.  It  was  a  dark  night.     I  could  not  state  about  it  toward  morning  particularly. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  road  as  you  have  described  it,  and  also  the 
character  of  the  night,  was  or  was  not  the  movement  of  troops  along  that  road 
practicable  that  night  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  hinder  troops  moving  along  the  railroad 
there.  There  was  a  road  running  each  side  of  the  railroad.  I  should  think  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  troops  to  move  along  there,  although  I  may  be  mis- 
taken in  that. 

If  tlie  quartermaster  in  charge  of  trains,  who  was  up  all  night  and 
parked  the  trains,  knew  of  nothing  on  the  road  to  prevent  the  moving 
of  troops  that  night,  where  does  General  Grant  get  his  statement  that 
there  were  2, 000  wagons  on  the  road,  part  of  them  mired  ?  I  should 
like  to  Icnow.  There  is  no  evidence  of  that  anywhere.  There  is  the 
statement  of  men  who  were  not  on  the  road,  like  Porter,  who  under- 
stood the  road  was  full  of  wagons,  Ijut  no  person  who  passed  along  the 
road  makes  any  such  statement.  Colonel  Cleary  moAed  the  trains  on 
the  railroad.  You  will  tind  in  the  same  e\idence,  as  I  have  stated  it, 
that  there  was  a  road  on  either  side  of  the  railroad,  and  that  railroad 
was  clear  after  2  o'clock  that  moi-ning  of  trains,  with  a  wagon-road 
that  the  troops  might  march  on,  and  some  witnesses  say  on  both  sides 
of  the  railroad.  That  is  the  evidence. 
Mr.  FRYE.     How  about  the  bridges? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  There  is  but  one  bridge  mentioned.  If  there  are  any 
more  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  They  only  mention  one  bridge, 
in  .speaking  of  running  the  railroad  trains  across  a  bridge,  and  Pojje 
swears  he  had  the  railroad  repaired  that  day. 

]\Ir.  HOAE.  Will  the  Senator  cite  the  e\T.dence  about  there  being  a 
railroad  and  two  other  roads  ? 

IVIr.  LOGAN.  I  have  just  stated  it.  General  Myers  and  General 
Pope  both  state  it. 

I\Ir.  CONGEE.     And  about  the  roads  being  dusty  or  dry? 

A   GOOD  DRY  EGAD  FOB  PORTEE. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  said  that  the  road  was  dry,  that  there  was  no  rain, 
and  I  get  that  li-om  the  fact  that  General  Pope  himself,  and  others  who 
passed  over  the  road  that  day,  say  the  road  was.a  good  dvy  road,  and  that 
is  in  General  Pope's  testimony.  Not  only  that,  but  you  will  find,  in 
the  second  branch  of  this  case  when  I  come  to  argue  it,  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29tli — Fitz- John  Porter  was  to  be  there  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th  at  daj^light — when  he  pretends  that  he  had  such  a  temble  number 
of  troops  in  his  front,  the  evidence  of  himself,  his  command,  and  the 
general  officers  of  the  rebel  army  .shows  that  the  dust  was  so  thick  in 
his  front  that  he  thought  the  whole  rebel  army  was  moving  on  him. 
That  is  where  I  get  it.  There  is  his  own  statement  for  it  that  he  knew 
by  the  dust  that  rose  in  the  road  that  an  army  was  moAiug  upon  him. 

Mr.  McPHEESON.     Mav  I  ask  the  Senator  tiom  Illinois  a  question  ? 

JMr.  LOGAN.     Certainly'. 

Mr.  ISIcPHEESON.  Is  the  statement  in  General  Grant's  letter,  as 
one  of  the  grounds  of  his  justification  for  now  favoring  the  bill,  untrae 
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that  the  messenger  or  the  officer  who  conveyed  the  order  from  General 
Pope  to  General  Porter  was  o\er  three  hours  upon  the  road,  a  mounted 
officer  traveling  over  the  same  road  that  Porter  would  have  to  travel  ? 
It  is  stated  that  he  was  over  three  hours  in  daylight  in  reaching  Gene- 
ral Porter  to  deliver  the  order. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Three  hours  !  He  may  not  have  started  in  good  season 
after  receiving  the  order;  he  says  there  were  no  wagons  on  the  road 
within  about  six  miles  of  Warrenton  J  unction,  where  Porter  was  to  start 
from,  and  he  may  have  traveled  slowly.  I  can  not  say,  hut  he  shows 
that  Porter  could  at  least  have  marched  several  miles  without  difficulty. 

ISIr.  JMcPHERSON.  'Wliile  I  am  on  my  feet  perhaps  I  might  ask  the 
Senator  to  permit  me  to  make  another  statement  with  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  road.  lie  states  that  General  Porter  sent  to  General  Pope 
requesting  him  to  send  back  cavalry  and  clear  the  road.  General  Grant 
states  that  in  this  narrow  road,  and  over  a  country  impossible  to  be  trav- 
ersed by  an  army  except  along  the  line  of  road,  more  than  2,000  army 
wagons  were  mired  across  the  passage  that  General  Porter  would  have 
to  take  to  reach  General  Pope. 

ISIr.  LOGAN.  I  will  answer  the  Senator  in  this  way:  You  can  not 
put  2,000  army  wagons  in  nine  miles  of  road  in  one  line  to  save  your 
life,  without  putting  them  on  the  top  of  one  another.  Ask  any  Army 
officer  and  he  will  tell  you  so. 

Mr.  Mcpherson.  You  could  not  put  2,000  army  wagons  in  one 
of  the  Virginia  roads,  one  hundred  feet  wide,  many  of  them  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Then  it  is  a  bigger  road  than  I  thought  it  was.  It 
was  not  so  narrow  a  road  as  I  supposed.  The  army  could  march  night 
or  day  on  such  a  road. 

Mr.  Mcpherson.  I  think  the  Senator  ought  to  correct  his  arith- 
metic a  little. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  That  is  a  curious  phase  of  it.  It  is  a  little  road  for 
Porter's  men  and  a  big  road  for  wagons.     Is  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  I\IcPHERSON.     If  the  Senator  wants  an  answer 

]\Ir.  LOGAN.  I  will  answer  the  Senator.  Any  man  who  has  ever 
marched  in  the  army  with  wagons  knows  that  he  could  not  put  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons  at  best  on  a  mile  of  road  in  single  line. 
He  is  all  the  time  saying  it  is  a  narrow  road.  Now,  make  the  calcula- 
tion. 

Mr.  McPHERSON.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  accuse  me  of  making 
this  statement.     I  am  reading  from  General  Grant's  article. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  The  Senator  asks  if  I  say  General  Grant  does  not  tell 
the  truth  ?  I  make  no  such  assertion.  I  say  he  did  not  state  the  facts 
supported  by  e\adence.     That  is  what  I  said,  and  I  say  so  now. 

Now,  if  you  wall  make  the  calculation  of  200  wagons  to  a  mile  you 
will  find  that  1,800  wagons  would  doubly  fill  up  nine  miles.  I  do  not 
see  where  you  get  your  other  200. 

Mr.  Mcpherson.     Suppose  we  leave  the  200  out  and  call  it  1,800. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  You  were  talking  about  2,000,  and  I  said  there  was 
no  such  testimony,  and  there  could  not  be,  because  you  could  not  put 
them  in  the  line.  When  men  make  statements,  I  do  not  care  who  they 
are,  they  ought  to  be  reasonable  statements  that  Avill  meet  the  compre- 
hension of  men  Avho  understand  how  these  things  are  themselves.  Now, 
let  me  go  a  little  further,  and  I  will  answer  the  other  statement  that 
these  wagons  were  all  mired.     That  is  absurd. 

Mr.  Mcpherson.     Many  of  them. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     I  have  just  read  the  testimony  of  the  quartermaster 
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he  brought  out  the  head  of  them  at  daylight  next  morning.  •  If  General 
Grant  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  know  more  about  it  than  the 
quartermaster  who  had  charge  of  them,  who  swears  to  the  fact,  all 
right,  but  liei'e  is  the  man  who  had  charge  and  this  is  his  testimony. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     What  did  Captain  De  Kay  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  He  said  there  was  no  trouble  about  it.  He  said  there 
were  a  few  wagons;  he  had  to  ride  around  them;  that  was  all;  and  there 
were  none  for  several  miles  from  Wan-enton  Junction.  I  have  said 
this  before.  So  far  as  the  thi-ee  houi's  were  concerned,  I  do  not  know 
that  Captain  De  Kaj^  was  in  a  hurry.  The  order  was  to  march  at  1 
o'clock.  He  got  there  at  9. 30  p.  m.  There  was  plenty  of  time  1)etweeu 
that  and  1  o'clock  to  give  the  order  to  march.  Captain  De  Kay  said 
there  was  no  particular  obstruction  in  the  road.  There  were  a  few 
wagons  he  had  to  ride  around.  All  the  men  who  traveled  that  night 
say  the  same  thing. 

Now,  here  is  the  evidence  of  a  man  who  marched  his  company  that 
night  along  the  greater  part  of  that  road  to  Bristoe  Station;  and  he 
swears  that  there  was  no  serious  obstruction  in  the  road. 

Mr.  FEYE.     ^^Tio  swears  that? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Captain  Haddow.  It  is  in  the  evidence  here  and  I 
will  fiunish  it. 

Mr.  McPHEESON.  Do  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
prefers  to  believe  the  testimony  of  this  captain — I  think  Captain  Ber- 
dan  he  was  called  ?  The  time  is  not  very  far  gone  when  General  Grant' s 
testimony  was  pretty  good  testimony  before  the  people  of  this  country 
with  respect  to  any  subject. 

N'O  QUARREL  WITH  GENERAL  GRANT. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  The  Senator  can  not  get  me  into  any  quarrel  vrith 
General  Grant ;  and  more  than  that,  it  comes  in  very  bad  grace  from 
the  Senator  to  make  the  remarks  he  does  in  reference  to  this  matter — 
very  bad  indeed.  I  said  nothing  disrespectful  of  General  Grant.  I 
merely  said  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  the  e^^dence  .shows  it;  and  when 
he  asks  if  I  prefer  to  believe  a  captain  rather  than  General  Grant  I  say 
I  prefer  to  believe  the  sworn  testimony  of  men  who  were  on  the  ground 
and  saw  the  thing  than  anybody  who  was  not  on  the  ground  who  makes 
a  general  statement,  I  do  not  care  who  he  may  be. 

Further  than  that,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  prefer  to  believe 
the  sworn  statements  of  men  who  swear  the.y  marched  their  troops  over 
that  road  that  night  and  found  no  obstruction,  to  believing  the  state- 
ment of  Fitz-John  Porter  or  anybody  that  tries  to  defend  him.  Here 
you  bring  General  Jubal  Early  as  a  witness  to  testify  in  behalf  of  Por- 
ter; and  General  Jubal  Early  swears  that  he  moved  his  troops  from  near 
Bristoe  Station  some  distance  that  night  after  dark,  and  there  was  no 
trouble  in  marching. 

Mr.  Mcpherson.     How  far  was  that? 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Several  miles.     I  can  not  say  how  far. 

Mr.  McPHEESON.     No  wagons  in  the  way. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     How  do  you  know? 

Mr.  McPHEESON.     I  think  so. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  You  think  he  marched  without  wagons !  General 
Jackson  moved  his  whole  corps  that  night  from  Centreville  up  to  Grove- 
ton,  eight  or  nine  miles. 

Mr.  McPHEESON.     If  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment 
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I  think  ^ve  can  settle  this  phase  ol'  the  question  without  I'u  it  her  discus- 
sion between  himself  and  lue. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Very  well. 

Mr.  ilcPHERSOX.  General  Grant  avers  that  General  Porter  was 
not  required  to  do  anything  more  than  exercise  his  own  j  udgment.  Let 
me  read  his  own  words. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     It  is  not  necessary  to  read  them. 

Jlr.  McPHEKSON.     General  Grant  says: 

General  Porter  was  entirely  justified  in  exercising  his  own  Judsinont  in  this 
matter  because  the  order  show.s  that  he  was  not  to  take  part  in  any  liattle  when 
he  arrived  tliere,  but  was  wanted  to  ])ursuc  a  fleeing  enemy.  So  (liero  was  uotli- 
ing  in  the  ^vorld  to  require  General  Porter  to  move. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  The  great  military  genius  of  the  Senator  from  Ne\v 
Jersey  overwhelms  me.  He  states  that  General  Grant  said  that  there 
was  nothing  imperative  requiring  Porter  to  move,  because  he  was  not 
required  to  fight,  but  merely  to  pursue  an  enemy  !  How  could  he  pur- 
sue an  enemy  if  he  was  not  there  to  pursue  him?  How  could  he  pur- 
sue an  enemy  if  he  did  not  move  toward  him,  or  move  at  all  ? 

I  do  not  care  to  discuss  General  Grant's  proposition,  for  I  have  an- 
swered it  in  a  letter,  and  I  will  let  the  country  judge  as  to  which  one 
gives  the  best  reasons  for  the  views  he  entertains  based  on  these  facts. 
I  do  not  Avish  to  get  into  any  discussion  about  it,  but  merely  to  say  that 
any  Senator  w^ho  will  receive  the  statement  of  president,  king,  or  cap- 
tain not  based  upon  testimony,  rather  than  his  own  opinion,  is  a  man 
whose  judgment  does  not  operate  for  itself,  and  is  a  man  who,  if  you 
want  to  get  his  judgment  for  anji^hing,  you  will  not  ask  him  Avhat  he  be- 
lieves but  ask  the  man  Avho  forms  his  opinions  for  him.  I  am  not  that 
kind  of  a  judge.  If  you  Avant  to  kuoAv  what  I  believe,  ask  me.  If  I 
want  to  know  Avhat  you  believe,  ask  Grant.     [Laughter.  ] 

[At  this  point  the  honorable  Senator  yielded  to  a  motion  that  the 
Senate  proceed  "to  the  consideration  of  executive  business.  ] 


TiKsday,  January  2,  1883. 
Mr.  LOGAN.     Mr.  President,  on  Friday  last  I  had  concluded  my 
argument,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  suggestions,  in  reference 
to  the  testimonv  with  regard  to  the  order  knoAvn  as  the  6.30  order  of  the 
27th  of  August,' 18G2. 

CERTAIN  GENTLEMEN  CHANGING  THEIR  OPINIONS. 

I  desire  now,  hoAvever,  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Senate  for  a  moment 
for  thepuriwse  of  making  clear  one  ortAVO  little  matters  that  were  sug- 
gested to  me  in  the  nature  of  inquiries.  Before  doing  that  I  Avill  ask 
to  have  a  letter  read,  Avhich  I  could  not  lay  my  hands  on  at  the  time 
when  I  made  the  remark  about  certain  gentlemen  changing  their  opin- 
ions.   I  merely  wish  that  the  letter  I  send  to  the  desk  be  read. 

The  Acting  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Washington,  April  18, 1874. 

Mr.  President:  It  is  no  doubt  known  to  you  tliat  General  Fitz-Johu  Porter 
claims  to  haA-e  procured  evidence  sincehis  trial,  notattainable  at  the  time,  Avhich 
would  either  acquit  him  of  the  crime  of  which  he  stands  convicted  or  greatly 
modify  tlie  findings  and  sentence  of  the  court-martial  before  which  he  Avas  tried, 
and  that  he  has  embodie<l  in  a  printed  pamphlet  the  kind  and  character  of  tliis 
evidence  and  Avhat  he  expects  to  establish  by  it,  together  with  an  appeal  for  a  re- 
hearing of  his  case. 

It  is  widely  asserted  by  those  Avho  sympathize  with  him,  and  probably  believed 
by  many  wlio  have  no  personal  interest  in  his  case,  that  influences  hostile  to  him 
haA'fe  restrained  you  from  examining  this  statement  of  his  case,  and  have  thus 
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worked  great  injustice  by  preventing  the  Executive  from  considering  statements 
or  evidence  ^vhich  might  vindicate  his  character. 

It  is  needless  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  never  used  any  Influence  with  you,  per- 
sonal or  other,  to  i)revent  the  investigation  of  his  statements,  nor  even  intimated 
to  you  in  any  manner  that  I  objected  to  any  action  you  might  think  j^roper  to 
take  in  the  matter. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  do  not  wish  even  to  seem  to  consent  to  any  additional  mis- 
conceptions concerning  me  or  my  action  in  this  case,  I  beg  (if  you  have  not  al- 
ready done  so)  that  you  will  yourself,  Mr.  President,  examine  as  fully  into  the 
question  as  you  think  justice  or  mercy  demands:  or  that  you  will  order  a  board 
of  competent  otficers  of  high  rank,  iniconnected  \vith  the  armies  or  transactions 
involved,  to  investigate  fully  the  statements  of  this  new  evidence  made  by  Gen- 
eral Porter,  and  report  to  you  what,  if  any,  bearing  it  would  have  upon  the  find- 
ings and  sentence  of  his  court-martial,  even  if  it  could  be  fully  establisTied. 
'I  am,  sir,  verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  POPE,  Brigadier-General,  V.  S.  A. 

General  U.  S.  Ge.\>t, 

President  of  the  United  Slates. 

Executive  Massios,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  9,1874. 
My  Dear  General  :  Your  letter  of  the  18th  of  April,  in  regard  to  your  position 
in  the  matter  of  a  rehearing  of  the  Fitz-John  Porter  court-martial,  was  duly  re- 
ceived. You  are  under  the  apprehension  that  I  had  not  fully  examined  the  case, 
or  rather  that  the  public  so  thought,  and  that  you  had  used  means  to  prevent 
me  from  giving  the  subject  fair  consideration. 

In  reply,  I  will  make  t^'o  emphatic  statements  :  First,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, I  have  never  had  but  one  letter  from  you  on  this  subject  prior  to  the  one 
I  am  now  answering,  and  that  simply  contained  the  request  that  if  I  contemplated 
reopening  the  case  that  I  examine  both  sides.  I  read  diu-ing  the  trial  the  evi- 
dence and  the  final  findings  of  the  court,  looking  upon  the  whole  trial  as  one  of 
great  importance,  and  particularly  so  to  the  Army  and  Isa\'y.  When  General 
Porter's  subsequent  defense  was  published,  I  received  a  copy  of  it  and  read  it 
with  care  and  attention,  determined  if  he  had  been  wronged  and  I  could  right 
him  I  would  do  so.  M>/  conclusion  was,  that  no  neiv  facts  were  developed  thalcoidd 
be  fairly  considered,  and  that  it  tvas  of  doubtful  legality  wlietlier  by  the  mere  authority 
of  llie  Executive  a  rehearing  could  be  given. 
Yours  truly, 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
General  John  Pope,  U.  S.  A. 
True  copies : 

C.  S.  ILSLEY, 
Captain  and  Aid-de-Camp. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  have  no  comment  to  make.  Let  the  letters  speak 
for  themselves. 

ERROR  AS  TO  WAGONS. 

Now  I  wish  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Senators  on  the 
subject  of  the  two  or  three  thousand  wagons  on  the  road  during  the 
night  of  the  27th  of  August,  which  was  insisted  upon  here  on  Friday. 
General  Myers,  in  answer  to  a  question,  casually  remarked  that  it  took 
a  long  time  for  the  rear  of  two  or  three  thousand  wagons  to  come  up. 
This  was  merelj^  a  loose  remark,  not  defining  any  number,  and  is  more 
than  likely  a  misprint,  and  really  that  is  what  I  think  it  is;  but  still 
it  makes  no  diflerence,  for  the  reason  that  all  the  troops  that  had  moved 
over  that  road  together  would  not  have  had  anything  like  that  number 
of  wagons,  or  else  he  meant  that  all  the  wagons  were  at  their  destina- 
tion except  the  rear  of  the  train  that  he  was  parking. 

I  have  made  a  calculation  wliich  mil  at  once  show  the  error.  Nine 
miles  of  road  comprise  47, 520  feet.  Now,  stretch  a  train  of  wagons 
from  Warrenton  Junction  to  Bristoe  Station,  allowing  fifty  feet  to  each 
wagon,  with  the  mules  m  motion,  which  is  the  rule,  and  you  could  put 
just  nine  hmidred  and  fifty  wagons  on  the  road  stretched  out  in  a  Line. 
I  can  only  express  my  surprise  at  such  a  statement  being  made  by  any  one 
wishing  this  case  measured  by  justice  and  truth.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say  on  that  subject. 
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I'OUTKU'S   Ki;i'lSAI,   TO    JIAUIil. 

Tn  ooncludinu:  tliis  branch  ot'th»>  case  1  wish  to  say  that  on  the  uijiht 
of  the  :27th  of  Au<inst.  \^t'>'i,  nearly  all  the  troops  of  I'opc's  <M)nnuan(i, 
or  at  least  a  great  portion  of  them  exee])t  Porter's  eorj)s,  marched  in 
one  direction  or  another  durinn' that  night,  and  thatallof  (jcneralJuck- 
son's  forces  marclied  dnring  tliat  night,  some  of  tliem  a  distance  much 
greater  than  I^orter  wouhl  have  had  to  march.  His  refusal  to  march 
was  the  onlv  exception  to  the  marching  of  both  armies  during  that 
night. 

SUSTAINED    IX    KVERY    POSITION. 

Now,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  I  am  sustained  in  every  position 
that  I  have  taken  on  the  subject  of  tlie  (i.:](l  order,  I  desire  to  detain  the 
Senate  for  a  few  moments  in  reading  extracts  from  the  testimony  of  the 
different  witnesses  on  that  point'.  To  these  extracts  I  desire  to  call 
the  especial  attention  of  .Senators  who  have  made  suggestions  by  way 
of  argument,  and  especially  in  view  of  a  certain  article  wliich  has  been 
■m-itten  in  which  it  Ls  suggested  that  Fitz-J'ohn  Porter  had  no  particular 
notice  or  knowledge  that  he  was  recjuired  to  move  at  a  certain  time. 

I  Avill  now  reca]iitulate  in  a  very  condensed  form  the  substance  of  the 
evidence  on  three  i)oints,  P(jrter  tirst  having  notice  of  the  necessity  of 
expedition  in  his  movements. 

FIRST   ORDEK    ISSUED   BY   GENERAL   POPE. 

You  will  notice  that  in  the  first  order,  i.ssued  by  General  Pope  on 
the  26th  of  August  at  7  p.  m.,  ordering  Porter  to  move  forward  to  War- 
renton  Junction,  he  was  notified  in  the  following  language: 

Make  your  men  cook  three  day.s'  rations,  and  keep  at  least  two  days'  cooked 
rations  constantly  on  liand.  Hurry  nj)  Morrell  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  also 
the  troops  eoniini;'  up  in  his  rear.  The  enemy  has  a  strong-  column  .still  further 
to  his  lel't  towards  ^Ianassa.s  Gap  Railroad,  in  the  direction  of  Salem. 

Following  that,  at  4  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  r27th,  the  same  day  on 
which  the  6.30  order  was  issued,  he  issued  the  following  order  to  Fitz- 
John  Porter: 

The  enemy's  cavalry  has  intercepted  our  railroad  connection  near  Manassa-s, 
and  he  seems  to  be  advancing  with  a  hea^'}'  force  along  the  Manassas  Gap  Kail- 
road.  Yon  slioukl  get  liere  (Warrenton  Junction)  at  as  early  a  time  as  possible 
to  render  assistance  if  it  should  be  needed. 

THE   ENEMY    MOVING   ON   OUR   LINES. 

There  wa.s  notice  to  him  at  4  o'(;lock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  that 
the  enemy  was  moving  on  our  lines,  and  that  he  must  be  ready  to  £is- 
sist  at  any  moment,  if  necessary.  Thtit  is  the  language.  These  two 
orders,  l)oth  having  been  sent  to  Porter,  showed  him  the  necessity  oi 
({uick  movements  prior  to  the  6. 30  order  of  the  27th  of  August,  which 
he  hiis  been  charged  with  disolieying.  Mr.  President,  this  entirely  dis- 
poses of  the  attempted  excuse  that  he  (Porter)  had  no  knowledge  of  tlie 
necessity  of  his  moving. 

A    PORTION   OF    pope's   TESTIMONY. 

Now  I  will  read  a  portion  of  General  Pope's  testimony: 

Question.  Will  yon  ex)>lain  to  the  court  the  reasons  for  the  urgency  of  the  order, 
as  indicatcdliy  the  following  wordsof  the  order:  "Itis  necessary  on  all  accounts 
that  yon  should  be  here  by  daylight.  I  send  an  officer  with  this  dispatch,  who 
will  conduct  you  to  this  place?" 

Answer.  General  Hooker's  division  had  had  a  severe  fight  along  the  railroad, 
commencing  some  four  miles  west  of  Uristoe  Station,  and  had  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing the  division  of  (ieneral  ICwell  back  along  the  road,  but  without  putting  itto 
rout ;  so  that  at  dark  EwelTs  forces  still  confronted  Hooker's  division  along  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream  at  I5ristoe  Station  .lust  at  dark  Hooker  sent  me  word, 
and  General  Ileint/.elman  also  reported  to  ine,  that  he,  Hooker,  was  almost  en- 
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tirely  out  of  ammunition,  having  but  Ave  rounds  to  a  man  left,  and  that  if  any 
action  took  place  in  the  morning,  he  would,  in  consequence,  be  without  the  means 
of  making  any  considerable  defense.  As  it  was  known  that  Jackson,  with  his 
own  and  the  division  of  A.  P.  Hill,  was  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Manassas  Junction, 
and  near  enough  to  advance  to  the  support  of  Ewell,  it  was  altogether  probable 
that  if  he  should  learn  the  weakness  of  our  forces  there  he  would  unite  and 
make  an  attack  in  tlie  morning.  It  was  for  that  purisose  that  I  was  so  anxious 
that  General  Porter's  corps  should  be  jn-esent  by  daylight,  the  earliest  moment 
at  which  it  was  likely  the  attack  would  be  made. 

Q.  What  distance  would  General  Porter  have  had  to  march  to  have  obeyed 
your  order? 
A.  About  nine  miles. 

Q.  And  within  what  time;  from  1  o'clock  until  when? 

A.  He  would  have  had  until  daylight.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  time 
daylight  was ;  perhaps  4  o'clock,  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  1  directed  him  to  move 
at  1  o'clock,  in  order  to  give  his  command  as  mueli  time  to  remain  in  their  beds 
at  night  as  possible ;  supposing  that  it  would  occupy  him  perhaps  three  hours 
to  get  up  on  the  ground.     I  had  expected  him  there  certainly  by  4  o'clock. 

Q.  You  had  just  passed  over  the  road  along  which  he  was  required  by  this 
order  to  march ;  will  you  state  its  condition  ? 

A.  The  road  was  in  good  condition  everywhere.     At  most  places  along  the 
road  it  was  a  double  road  on  each  side  of  the  jailroad  tra,ck.     I  am  not  sure  it 
was  a  double  road  all  the  way;  a  part  of  the  way  I  know  it  was. 
Q.  Did  General  Porter  obey  that  order? 

A.  He  did  not.  . 

Q.  At  what  time  on  the  28th  did  he  arrive  at  Bristoe  Station,  the  point  nidi- 
cated  in  your  order  ? 

A.  As  the  head  of  his  column  came  to  Bristoe  Station  I  took  out  my  watch ; 
it  was  twenty  minutes  past  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Q.  If  there  were  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  march  as  your  order  con- 
templated, either  growing  out  of  the  night  or  the  character  of  the  road,  will  you 
please  state  them? 

A.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  marching,  so  far  as  the  night  was  concerned.  I 
have  several  times  made  marches,  with  a  larger  force  than  General  Porter  had, 
during  the  night.  Tliere  was  some  obstruction  on  the  road  in  a  wagon  train 
that  was  stretched  along  the  road,  marching  toward  the  Manassjis  Junction,  in 
rear  of  Hooker'.s  division  ;  not  sutlicicnt.  in  my  judgment,  to  have  delayed  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  the  passage  of  artillery.  But  even  had  the  roads 
been  entirely  blocked  up,  the  railroad  track  was  clear,  and  along  that  track  had 
passed  the  larger  portion  of  General  Hooker's  infantry.  There  was  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  advance  of  infantry. 

Q.  Whatever  obstacle,  in  point  of  fact,  may  liave  existed  to  the  execution  of 
this  order,  I  ask  you,  as  a  military  man,  was  it,  or  not,  the  duty  of  General  Por- 
ter, receiving  this  command  from  you  as  his  superior  olHcer.  to  have  made  efforts. 
and  earnest  efforts,  to  obey? 
A.  Undoubtedly  it  was  his  duty. 
Then  his  testimony  goes  on: 

Along  the  road  between  Warrenton  Junction  to  Kettle  Kun,  which  is  perhaps 
three  miles  west  from  Bristoe  Station,  the  track  had  been  torn  up  in  places,  but 
during  the  day  of  the  27th  of  August  I  direclcd  Captain  Morrell,  of  the  engineers, 
with  a  considerable  force,  to  repair  the  track  up  to  the  bridge  over  Kettle  Run, 
which  had  been  burned.  He  reported  to  me  on  the  night  of  the  27lli  tluit  he  had 
done  so,  so  that  from  Warrenton  Junction  to  the  bridge  over  Kettle  Kun  there 
was  no  obstruction  on  the  railroad  of  any  description.  The  bridge  at  Kittle  llun 
had  been  burned,  but  a  hundred  yards  above  the  bridge  the  i-i>ad  crossed  the 
creek  by  a  ford,  and  from  there  toward  Bri.stoe  the  most  of  the  country,  in  fact 
nearly  the  whole  of  it,  was  open  coimtry. 

KYIDKNCK  OF   DR.VKK   UE    KAV. 

In  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Drake  l)e  Kay  i  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it  merely  on  one  point.  He  swe.ir.s  that  from  C'atlett's  Sta- 
tion to  Warrenton  Junction,  a  distance  of  live  or  six  miles  as  he  .states — 
hut  no  matter  how  lar.  say  four  miles — when  he  passed  down  a  little 
after  S  o'clock,  that  was  when  he  passed  Catlett'.s  Station,  there  were 
no  wagons  on  that  part  of  the  road  at  all,  hut  they  were  parked  down 
near  C'atlett's  Station.  The  ne.xt  morning  he  started  with  Porter'.s 
corps,  after  l)rea.ktast.  when  this  park  near  Catlctfs  Station  had  pulled 
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out  into  the  road,  and  tliat  was  tin-  obstruction  they  I'ound  in  the  road 
to  Bristoe  Station  that  morning.     Jlis  testimony  is  as  lblh)ws: 

Question.  AVill  you  pleu.se  state  it,  as  far  as  you  can  recall  it? 

Answer.  I  arrived,  as  1  liave  said,  aVxxil  half  past  Do'eloek,  at  his  tent,  and 
found  (jeneral  Porter  and  two  or  three  nen<Mals  there— (General  Sykes  aiul  Gen- 
eral Morell,  and,  I  think.  General  liiitterlield,  though  I  am  not  sure  whether  he 
came  in  afterward  or  not.  1  hande<l  General  Porter  t lie  order,  which  he  read 
and  then  handed  to  one  of  the  generals,  .saying  a.s  he  did  so,  "Gentlemen,  tliere 
is  .something  for  you  to  sleej:)  upon.'' 

Butterlield  says  he  thinks  he  said  ''there  is  something;-  lor  a  short 
nap;"  but  that  is  immaterial. 

I  then  said  that  the  last  thing  that  General  Pope  said  to  me  on  leaving  J'.ristoe 
Station  was  that  I  should  remain  with  General  Poi'ter  and  guide  the  column  to 
Bristoe  Station,  leaving  at  1  o'clock,  and  that  General  Pope  expected  him  cer- 
tainly to  be  there  by  daylight,  or  relied  ui)(>n  his  being  there  by  daylight;  some- 
thing of  that  nature;  those  may  not  be  the  e.xaet  words;  I  only  give  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  of  course.  General  Porter  then  asked  me  how  the  road  was. 
I  told  him  that  the  road  was  good,  though  I  had  had  dilHculty  in  getting  down 
on  horseback,  owing  to  the  number  of  wagons  in  the  road  ;  but  I  told  him  1  had 
passed  the  last  wagoi>  a  little  beyond  Catlclt's  Station  from  this  direction.  1 
told'him  that  as  they  were  moving  slowly  he  would  probably  be  up  with  them 
by  daylight.  1  also  stated  to  him  that  his  infantry  could  take  the  railroad  track, 
as  many  small  scjuails  of  men  had  gone  up  that  way.  These  small  squads,  1 
would  state  here,  though  1  did  not  state  that  to  General  Porter,  were  stragglers 
from  Hooker's  corps;  1  should  think  some  si.x  or  eight  hinidred  of  llicu),  w'hich 
we  passed  in  going  down  to  Bristoe  Station  ;  they  all  took  the  railroad  track  as 
the  shortest  and  easiest  road. 

Q.  What  remark,  if  any,  did  Genei-al  Porter  make,  either  to  you  or  to  the  gen- 
erals w-ith  him,  in  reply  to  this  statement  in  reference  to  the  road  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  General  Pope'' 

A.  He  stated — I  do  not  think  to  me ;  he  spoke  generally  to  all  who  were  in  the 
tent — that  his  troop.s  had  just  got  into  camp;  that  they  had  been  marched  hard 
that  day;  that  they  would  be  good  for  nothing  if  they"  were  started  at  that  time 
of  night;  that  if  their  rest  was  broken  they  would  be  good  for  nothing  in  the 
morning  on  coming  up  with  the  enemy. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  make  known  to  him  that  you  were  theie  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting-  him  under  the  order  of  General  Pope'/ 

A.  I  did. 

******* 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  night  of  the  27th  of  August'' 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  a  cloudy  night,  but  not  rainy. 

Q.  What  was  about  the  distance  between  Warrenton  Junction  and  Bristoe 
Station? 

A.  I  supposed  it  to  be  ten  miles ;  they  say  nine  miles. 

Q.  What  was  the  distance  from  Bristoe  Station  to  Catlett's  Station,  when  you 
passed  the  last  of  the  wagons? 

A.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly ;  six  miles,  I  should  think. 

Q.  At  what  hour  did  you  pass  the  last  of  those  wagons? 

A.  Half  past  8  p.  m.,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  over  night,  and  wait  until  the  march  of  General  Porter's 
command  the  next  day? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  At  what  hour,  in  point  of  fact,  did  he  move  from  Warrenton  .Junction? 

A.  1  should  think  the  head  of  the  column  left  al)out  4  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
I  am  not  positive  al)out  the  hour. 

Q.  At  what  rate  did  the  command  march  after  it  left  Warrenton  Junction? 

A.  I  could  not  say  at  what  rate.  We  started  at  or  aljout  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  marched  along  cpiietly,  without  any  aifi)areut  haste,  meeting  with  no 
obstruction  or  detention,  except  that  arising  from  the  wagons  we  found  in  the 
road.  The  head  of  the  column  arrived  at  Bri.stoe  Station  about  10  o'clock,  I 
should  judge. 

Q.  At  what  point  did  you  overtake  the  wagons,  and  how  many  of  them  do 
you  suppose  there  were? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect.  There  was  a  large  park  of  wagons  near  Warrenton 
Junction— about  half  way  between  Catlett's  Station  and  Warrenton  Junction— 
which  left  for  Bristoe  Station  at  daylight.  We  overtook  those  wagons.  They 
were  in  park  when  J  |)assed  down  to  Warrenton  Junction  the  previous  evening; 
therefore  I  can  not  tell  when  we  overtook  the  end  of  the  train  which  I  had 
passed  near  Catlett's  Station  the  evening  before. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tlie  term  "in  park?  " 

A.  In  camp. 
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OTHER    WITNESSES. 

Chiiuucey  McKeever,  known  as  General  ]MeKeever,  a  man  wellkno^vn 
here  by  nearly  everybody,  testifies  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  troops  being  put  in  motion  on  that  night  of  the  27th  of  August. 

Colonel  Robert  C.  Cleary,  who  was  sent  by  Porter  to  move  the  trains 
forward  beyond  Cedar  Rrm,  testifies  that  a  proper  force  had  been  sent 
forward  to  clear  the  road;  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  troops 
fi'om  moving  that  night  if  a  force  had  been  sent  to  clear  the  road;  that 
when  he  passed  over  it  there  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  road  ol)- 
structed. 

Solomon  Thomas  testifies  that  he  moved  out  on  tlie  road  in  the  morn- 
ing; that  they  lay  there  until  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
before  they  were  moved  forward;  that  the  roads  were  in  good  condition 
and  when  they  moved  out  there  was  no  obstruction.  He  was  part  of 
this  command. 

General  Butterfield  testifies  that  General  Porter  sent  two  aids  to 
Pope  tliat  night,  to  ask  Pope  to  clear  the  road  for  him  (Porter);  that 
he  did  not  know  the  urgency  of  the  order;  nor  did  he  know  whether 
any  attempt  had  been  made  to  clear  the  road. 

Captain  Duryea  testifies  that  he  marched  fi'om  Warrenton  that  night 
up  to  12  o'clock,  and  experienced  no  difiiculty  whatever  in  marching. 

Captain  William  W.  Macy  testifies  that  he  marched  that  night  until 
10  o'clock,  and  experienced  no  difficulty,  and  had  marched  many  times 
on  darker  nights. 

Lieutenant  Brooks  testifies  that  he  traveled  that  night  from  beyond 
Warrenton  to  Warrenton  Junction,  from  Warrenton  Junction  to  Bristoe 
Station,  and  from  Bristoe  Station  along  to  Greenwich;  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  road,  and  that  the  roads  were  good. 

General  Thomas  McCoy  testifies  that  he  marched  all  the  night  of  the 
27th  and  until  1  o'clock  in  the  moiTiing  with  his  command,  and  they 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  marching. 

Colonel  Buchanan  testifies  that  he  was  at  Porter's  headquarters  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  that  tliere  was  no  stimng  in  the  camp;  that 
he  waited  until  after  sun-up  Ijefore  he  could  see  General  Porter;  that 
after  that  time  Porter  asked  him  to  send  a  detachment  of  his  cavalry  for- 
ward to  clear  the  road,  so  that  he  could  march  his  troops,  wliich  was  done. 

William  E.  IMurray  testifies  that  he  marched  with  his  command  that 
night  until  10  o'clock;  that  the  roads  were  dry  and  in  good  condition. 

William  ^I.  Campbell  testifies  that  he  marched  that  night,  finding 
no  difficulty  in  the  roads  or  darkness  of  the  night. 

INIajor  William  Birney  testifies  that  he  marched  with  his  command  in 
the  tlirection  of  Bristoe  Station  on  the  night  of  the  27th;  also  marched 
again  before  daylight ;  that  he  experienced  no  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  character  of  the  night,  or  the  roads ;  and  that  his  entire  brigade  ac- 
companied him. 

J.  H.  S tine  testifies  that  he  marched  with  the  whole  brigade  to  which 
he  belonged,  until  after  9  o'clock  at  night,  and  tbund  no  difficulty  either 
in  the  roads  or  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Cajitaiu  John  P.  Taylor  testifies  that  he  is  Avell  acquainted  witli  that 
country ;  that  he  was  over  the  road  from  Warrenton  Junction  to  Bristoe 
Station  frequently;  that  wagons  could  goon  either  side  of  the  road; 
that  it  was  an  open  country,  so  that  troops  could  iiiove  either  on  or  at 
the  side  of  the  roads  without  difficulty. 

The  truth  is,  the  evidence  does  show  that  there  were  but  two  little 
strips  of  wood  from  Warrenton  Junction  to  Bristoe  Station.     It  was 


all  i>i)(U  ticld.  and  tlir  Iciuis  liad  \h'vu  hunud.  'riicic  was  no  trouble 
wliatc'vcr  in  troojis  niar(hiii<i'  oithcr  on  the  road  or  outside  of  tlu;  road. 
Suuiucl  (;.  Hill.  ofCiil)l)on's)»ri,<fadi',  tcstilies  that  liisbri'i;a<l<'  marched 
that  night  until  1(1  o'clock;  that  he  was  u]>  until  :'.  o'clock  in  the  uiom- 
iuLT.  and  that  the  nii;ht  was  clear. 

.Majiu'  Duvall  leslilies  that  he  rode  from  W'airenton  to  (  at  let  t  Sta- 
tion, from  Catlett  Station  to  JJristoc  Station:  thence  to  .Manassas . J  unc- 
tion: that  there  were  wagons  in  the  road,  hut  no  ])articnlarohsl ruction; 
that  he  traveled  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  that  night. 

.lames  Haddow  testilies  that  he  marched  with  hisct)mmand  alter  sun- 
down from  Catlett  Station  to  Bristoe  Station;  that  the  ne.\t  morning 
(the  2sth)  he  went  from  Bristoe  Station  back  to  Catlett  Station;  thence 
to  Warrenton  with  three  ambulances,  and  that  they  had  n(t  material 
difficulty  in  j>assing:  that  th(\v  met    Porter's  troops  on  the  way. 

Ijientenant  Tiffany  and  N.  J*.  Beach  acconqianied  Haddow  and  testi- 
fied to  the  same. 

General  Jubal  Early  testifi&s that  he  marched  on  the  night  of  the 27th 
without  experiencing  any  difficulty  on  account  olthe  night. 

J  lenry  Kidd  Douglass,  adjutant-general  ol'  .lackson.  of  the  confederate 
army,  testilies  that  Jackson's  w'hole  command  moved  away  I'rom  Ceu- 
treville  up  to  near  Groveton  with  all  their  brigade  trains  during  the 
night  of  the  27th. 

(ieneral  Myers,  quartermaster  who  had  charge  of  the  trains,  testifies 
that  the  road  was  good  from  Warrenton  . I  unction  to  Bristoe  Station; 
that  he  parked  the  trains  and  kept  them  going  into  park,  reducing  the 
number  all  the  time  in  the  road;  that  there  was  a  road  on  eithe*i'  side 
of  the  railroad;  that  there  w'as  nothing  to  prexent  troops  from  moving 
that  night;  that  he  brought  the  head  of  the  wagon  trains  into  the  road 
at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  2Hth. 

I  follow  this  with  the  more  extended  testimony  of  these  witnesses  on 
these  points. 

(reneral  Pope,  the  commander  of  that  army,  testified  as  follows,  jjages 
12  and  13,  general  court-martial: 

Major-General  John  Pope  was  callccl  liy  tlie  <;<ivortiin(Mit,  sworn  and  e.vani- 
ined,  as  follows : 

By  the  ,Judge-.\i>vo(  atk  : 

Question.  Will  you  .state  totlic  court  \vli;it  position  you  oc(ui)y  in  Hit-  military 
service  ol' the  Uuiteil  Stacs? 

Answer.  I  hold  a  eoniinission  as  hrisadier-gencral  in  the  regular  .Vrniy,  and  as 
major-general  of  volunteers. 

Q.  What  Avas  yoin-  |)<)sition  and  comuiand,  and  what  the  field  of  your  opera- 
tions on  the  27th  of  August  last '.' 

A.  Do  you  mean  my  military  position  as  eomm.ander? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  eomniandcd  the  .\rniv  of  X'irginia,  which,  as  originall.y  constituted,  eon- 
.sisted  of  the  army  corps  of  JIcDowell,  I'.anks.and  Fremont.  'These,  by  (he  27th 
of  August,  had  heen  re-enforced  by  a  portion  of  (ieneral  Bvn-nsi<le's  command, 
by  General  Heintzelman's  corps,  and  on  the  morning  of  (he  27th  liy  a  i)art  of 
General  Porter's  thorps.  .V  |n)r(ion  of  my  command  also  c<)nsis(ed  of  the  troops 
under  General  S(urgis,  which  hail  begun  to  come  ui>  to  \Varrentiui  .Ima-tion.  I 
was  myself,  oi.  th(>  morning  of  the  27(h.at  Wariinton  .lunction.  The  lield  of 
operations  of  the  iirmy  at  that  time  covered  the  region  of  country  betwt'en  th<: 
AVarrenton  turnpike  nnd  (he  Orange  and  .Vlcxandria  Uailroad. 

(<.  .\t  \vha(  (ime  on  (la-  27th  did  you  leave  Warrenton  .Junction,  and  in  what 
direction  did  you  manhV 

A.  1  left  Warrcidon  .lunction  before  midday,  I  think,  though  the  precMse.hour 
I  <Io  not  remember,  and  moved  cast  along  the  railroad,  following  the  nunements 
of  Hooker's  division,  toward  .Manassas  .lunction. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  (i<-ncral  Porter  arrive  wi(li  his  command,  or  the  portion 
of  his  command  of  whiili  you  speak,  at  \Varrcn(on  .lunction? 

A.  J  think  between  the  liours  <if  7  an<l  10  o'clock  in  (be  morning  .>f  (be  27tli  of 
August. 
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Q.  How  many  troops  had  he  then  with  him  '.' 

A.  He  reported  to  nie  that  he  had  brought  up  Sykes's  division  of  re<rulars,  num- 
bering 4,500  men. 

Q.  Did  you  see  his  troops;  and,  if  so,  what  was  their  condition? 

A.  I  only  saw  them  at  a  distance  as  they  passed  along;  not  sufficiently  near 
to  ascertain  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  not,  after  you  left  Warrenton  .Junction  and  proceeded  along 
the  road  east,  issue  to  Major-General  Porter  an  order  in  reference  to  the  move- 
ments of  his  troops;  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  character  of  that  order? 

A.  1  issued  an  order  to  General  Porter  late  in  the  afternoon  of  lh<>  127th,  direct- 
ing him  to  move  with  his  command  at  1  o'clock  that  ni,i;lit  tt>  the  jjosition  1  then 
occupied  at  Kettle  Run;  that  if  General  Morell  willi  his  other  division  was  not 
up  to  Warrenton  Junction  when  he  received  that  order  to  send  back  and  hurry 
him  up,  and  to  come  forward  himself  with  the  troops  which  he  had.  Tliat  is 
my  rememl)rance  of  the  order.  I  gave  him  some  further  directions  concerning 
General  Bank's  movement,  the  substance  of  which  I  remember  very  well,  but 
not  the  i^recise  ■words. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  this  order,  which  is  dated  "  Headquarters  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia, August  27,  1862,  6.30  p.  m.,  Bristoe  Station.  To  Major-General  F.  J.  Por- 
ter, Warrenton  .Junction,"  and  state  ■whether  or  not  that  is  the  order  to  which 
you  refer  in  your  answer? 

A.  That  is  the  order  I  issued. 

(The  accused  admitted  that  the  order  sliowji  to  witness  is  the  order,  a  copy  of 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  first  specification  of  the  first  charge.) 

Q.  AVill  you  explain  to  the  court  the  reasons  for  the  urgency  of  the  order,  as 
indicated  by  the  following  words  of  the  order :  "It  is  necessary  on  all  accounts 
that  you  should  be  here  by  daylight.  I  send  an  olJicer  with  this  dispatch,  wlio 
will  conduct  you  lotliis  place?" 

A.  General  Hooker's  division  had  had  a  severe  fightalong  the  railroad,  com- 
mencing soiiK'  four  miles  west  of  Bristoe  Station,  and  had  succeeded  in  driving 
the  division  of  (icneral  I'^well  back  alongthe  road,  but  without  putting  it  to  rout; 
so  that  at  dark  I'^well's  forces  still  confronted  Hooker's  division  along  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream  at  Bristoe  Station.  Just  at  dark  Hooker  sent  me  word,  and 
General  Heintzclnuin  als<}  reported  to  me,  that  he.  Hooker,  was  almost  entirely 
out  of  ammunition,  having  )>ut  five  rounds  to  a  man  left,  and  that  if  any  action 
took  place  in  the  nK)rning,  he  would,  in  consequence,  be  without  the  means  of 
making  any  <'onsi<lerable  defen.se.  As  it  was  known  tliat  Jackson,  ■with  his  own 
and  the  tlivision  of  A.  P.  Hill,  •was  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of^Ianassas  Junction,  and 
near  enough  to  advance  to  the  support  of  ICwcll.  it  was  altogether  jjrobable  that 
if  he  should  learn  the  weakness  of  our  forces  there,  he  would  unite  and  makean 
attack  in  the  morning.  It  was  for  that  i)urpose  that  1  was  so  anxious  that  Gen- 
eral Porter's  corps  should  be  present  by  daylight,  the  earliest  moment  at  which 
it  was  likely  the  attack  would  be  made. 

Q.  What  distance  would  General  Porter  have  had  to  march  to  have  obeyed 
your  order? 

A.  About  nine  miles. 

Q.  And  within  what  time;  from  1  o'clock  until  when? 

A.  He  would  have  had  until  daylight,  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  time 
daylight  was;  perhaps  4  o'clock,  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  Idirectcd  himtomove 
at  1  o'clock,  in  order  to  give  his  command  as  much  time  to  remain  in  their  beds 
at  night  as  possible;  supposing  that  it  w-ould  occupy  him  jierhaps  three  hours 
to  get  upon  the  ground.     I  had  expected  him  there  certainly  by4o'clock. 

Q,.  You  hadju.st  passed  over  the  road  along  which  he  was  required  by  this  order 
to  march ;  will  you  state  its  condition  ? 

A.  The  road  was  in  good  condition  everywhere.  Atmostplacesalongtheroad 
it  was  a  double  road  on  each  side  of  the  railroad  track.  I  am  not  sure  it  ■was  a 
double  road  all  the  ^vay ;  a  part  of  the  ^vay  I  know  it  was. 

Q.  Did  General  Porter  obey  that  order? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  At  what  time  on  the  28th  did  he  arrive  at  Bristoe  Station,  the  point  indicated 
in  your  order? 

A.  As  the  head  of  liis  column  came  to  Bristoe  Station  I  took  out  my  watch;  it 
was  20  minutes  past  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  he  at  that  time,  or  at  any  time  before  his  arrival,  explain  to  you  the  reason 
why  he  did  not  obey  the  order? 

A.  He  wrote  me  a  note,  which  I  received,  I  think,  in  the  morning  of  the  28th ; 
very  early  in  the  morning,  )jerhaps  a  little  before  daylight.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
about  the  time.  The  note  1  have  mislaid.  I  can  give  the  substance  of  it.  I  re- 
member the  reasons  given  by  General  Porter.  If  it  is  necessary  to  state  them  I 
can  do  so. 

The  accused  asked  if  the  witness  had  looked  for  the  note. 

The  Witness.  I  looked  for  it,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  it. 

The  Judge-Advoc.\te.  I  will  not  press  the  question. 
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The  AccusKi).  I  do  not  object  to  it.   The  witness  says  lie  Ijas  looked  for  the  note 
and  ean  not  find  it.   I  only  want  to  know  when  and  where  he  has  searched  for  it. 
By  the  Judge- .Vdvocate: 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  night;  was  it  starlif>;ht  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  as  1  remember,  it  was  a  clear  nisht;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  If  there  were  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  inarch  as  your  order  con- 
templated, ciriur  Krowingout  of  the  uightor  the  character  of  the  road,  will  you 
please  stale  tliemV 

A.  There  was  no  dilTieulty  in  marchiii;^,  so  far  as  the  night  was  concerned.  I 
have  sevci-al  times  made  marches,  with  a  larj^ir  I'drcc  than  General  Porter  had, 
during  the  night.  There  wassomeol>str\i(tioni>ii  tin-  road  in  a  wagon  train  that 
was  stretched  along  lh(>  road,  marching  toward  llic  Manassas  .Junction, in  rear 
of  Hooker's  division  ;  not  sullicicnt,  in  my  . judgment,  to  have  <lelayedfor  a  con- 
sidcral>le  length  of  time  the  passage  of  artillery.  J5ut  even  had  the  roads  been 
entirely  blocked  up,  the  railroad  track  was  clear,  and  alon.g  that  track  hadpasse<l 
the  larger  pi  )r(  ion  of  ( ieneral  Hooker's  infantry.  There  was  no  obstruction  to 
the  advance  of  infantr.v.  • 

(I.  Whatever  obstailc,  in  point  of  fact,  may  have  existed  to  the  exec\ition  of 
this  order,  I  ask  you,  as  a  military  man,  was  it,  or  not,  the  duty  of  General  Porter, 
receiving  this  command  from  you  as  his  superior  oilicer,  to  have  made  efforts, 
and  earnest  elforts,  to  obey? 

A.  Undoubtedly  it  was  his  dutv. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  in  going  from  Warrenton  Junction  toward  Bristoe  St4i- 
tion,  on  the  morning  of  the  liTlhof  August,  you  sawniany  .stragglers  of  Hooker's 
command  on  the  railroad  ;  were  they,  or  not,  in  sutiieient  numbers  to  have  ini- 
pcdcfl  the  march  of  infantry  along-  the  track? 

A.  Shortly  after  I  startccl  cast  from  "Warrenton  Junction  we  came  upon  the 
railroad  again  just  (\ist  of  ('cdar  Itun,  and  from  that  time  until  we  reached  Bris- 
toe Station  the  road  was  lined  with  stragglers  from  Hookei''s  division.  Thosf; 
straggUis  I  •onimcncc<l  singly  :' then  two  or  three  1  oget  her,  thenhalf  a  dozen,  until 
we  hail  got  (I  nee,  or  four,  or  (h'eniiles  from  Warrenton  Junction  toward  the  east, 
when  Ihcy  liegan  tobe  in  bodicsof  forty  ortifty,  or  one  hundred  together,  march- 
ing along  the  railroad  going  eastward,  between  Warrenton  Junction  and  Bris- 
toe Station.  I  think  the  most  of  them  had  gotten  up  to  their  command  at  Bris- 
toe Station  duringthe  night,  though  I  continued  to  see  small  bodiesof  them  com- 
ing along  tlu'  railroad  tinek  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  August.  They  occu- 
pied the  whole  track  during  the  day  of  the  27tb  as  we  were  going  eastward,  but 
all  of  them,  or  the  larger  portion  of  them,  got  to  Bi'istoe  Station  durin.g  the  night 
of  the  27th  of  August. 

Q.  Were  there,  to  your  knowledge,  any  openin.gs  in  the  track,  sueli  as  to  have 
made  it  dangerous  for  infantry  to  march  along  said  track  at  night? 

A.  Along  the  road,  between  Warrenton  Junction  to  Kettle  Run,  which  is, 
perhaps,  tliree  miles  west  from  Bristoe  Station,  the  track  had  been  torn  up  in 
places;  but  during  the  day  of  the  27th  of  August  I  directed  Captain  Morrell,  of 
the  engine(>rs,  with  a  considerable  force,  to  repair  the  track  up  to  the  bridgi- 
over  Kettle  Kun,  which  had  been  burned.  He  reported  to  me,  on  the  night  of 
the  27th,  that  he  had  done  so;  so  that  from  Warrenton  Junction  to  the  bridge 
over  Kettle  Kun  there  ^vas  no  obstruction  on  the  railroad  of  any  description. 
The  bridge  at  Kettle  Run  had  been  burned;  but  a  hundred  yards  above  the 
bridge  the  road  crossed  the  creek  by  a  ford,  and  from  there  toward  Bristoe  the 
most  of  the  country — in  fact  nearly  the  whole  of  it — was  open  country. 

I  now  proceed  to  read  the  testiitiony  of  Capttiin  De  Kay,  on  page  43 
of  the  general  court-martial  record: 

Captain  Drake  De  Kay  was  then  called  by  the  (loverumcnt,  sworn,  and  ex- 
amined as  follows : 

By  the  Judge-Advocate  : 

<iuestion.  W'ill  yon  state  what  position  you  holil  in  the  military  service? 

.•\nswer.  First  lieutenant  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry. 

(i.  What  position  did  yon  hold  duriii^.^  the  cami>aign  of  the  .\rmy  of  Virginia 
under  the  command  of  General  Pope? 

A.  Aid-de-eamp  to  General  Pope. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  not,  on  the  27th  of  August  last,  bear  a  written  order  from  Major- 
General  Pope  to  Ma.jor-tJeneral  Porter,  Nvho  was  then,  I  believe,  at  Warrenton 
Junction? 

A.  I  f'jtd. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  distinctly  the  character  of  that  order,  an<l  would  you  be 
able  to  recognize  it  again  upon  havinjr  it  read  to  von" 

A.  1  did  not  read  it. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  not,  after  its  delivery  to  General  Porter,  learn  from  him  its 
character? 
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A.  1  WHS  aware  of  its  t-haract-er  by  word  of  mouth,  either  from  General  Pope 
or  from  his  cliief  of  stall'. 

Q.  Will  you  state  its  character  as  you  understood  it  ? 

A.  That  he  was  to  proceed  at  1  o'clock  that  night  to  move  up  to  Bristoe  Sta- 
tion with  his  command. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  atl  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  August? 

A.  Yes,  .sir. 

Q.  At  what  hour  of  the  27th  of  August  did  you  deliver  this  order  to  General 
Porter? 

A.  Between  9  o'clock  and  half-past  9  p.  m.;  I  think  about  half-past  9;  I  could 
not  say  within  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  General  Porter  at  the  time  in  relation  to 
the  order  or  the  execution  of  the  order  by  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  some  conversation. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  it.  as  far  as  you  can  recall  it? 

A.  I  arrived,  as  I  have  said,  about  half-past  9  o'clock,  at  his  tent,  and  found 
General  Porter  and  two  or  three  generals  there — General  Sykes  and  General 
Morrill,  and.l  think.  General  Butterfield,  though  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  came 
in  afterward  or  not.  I  handed  General  Porter  the  order  which  he  read  and  then 
handed  to  one  of  the  generals,  saying  as  he  did  so.  "  Gentlemen,  there  is  some- 
thing for  you  to  sleep  upon." 

I  then  said  that  the  last  thing  that  General  Poi3e  said  to  me  on  leaving  Bristoe 
Station  was  that  I  should  remain  with  General  Porter  and  guide  the  column  to 
Bristoe  Station,  leaving  at  1  o'clock,  and  that  General  Pope  expected  him  cer- 
tainly to  be  there  by  daylight,  or  relied  upon  his  being  there  by  daylight ;  .some- 
thing of  that  nature;  those  may  not  be  the  exact  woi-ds;  1  only  give  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  of  co\n-se.  General  Porter  then  asked  me  how  the  road  was. 
I  told  him  that  the  road  was  good,  though  I  had  had  difticulty  in  getting  down 
on  horseback,  owing  to  (he  munber  of  wagons  in  tlic  road;  but  I  told  him  I  had 
passed  the  last  wagon  a  little  laeyond  Catlctt's  Station  from  this  direction.  I 
told  him  that  as  they  were  moving  slowly  he  would  probably  be  up  with  them 
by  daylight.  I  also  "stated  to  him  that  his  infantry  could  take  the  railroad  track, 
as  many  small  squads  of  men  had  gouc  up  that  way.  These  small  squads,  I 
would  state  Iiere.  though  1  did  not  state  tluit  to  General  Porter,  were  stragglers 
from  Hooker's  corps;  1  should  think  some  six  or  eight  hundred  of  them,  which 
we  passed  in  going  down  to  Bristoe  Station;  they  all  took  the  railroad  track  as 
the  shortest  and  easiest  road. 

Q.  What  remark,  if  any,  did  General  Porter  make,  either  to  you  or  to  the  gen- 
erals with  him,  in  rcjtly  tohisstatement  in  reference  to  the  road  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  General  Pope? 

A.  He  stated — I  do  not  tliink  to  me ;  he  spoke  generally  to  all  who  were  in  Ibe 
tent — that  his  troojis  had  just  got  into  camp;  that  they  had  been  marched  hard 
that  day;  that  they  would  be  good  for  nothiugif  they  were  started  at  that  time  of 
night;  "that  if  their  rest  was  broken  they  would  be  good  for  nothing  in  the  morn- 
ing on  coming  up  with  the  enemy. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  make  known  to  him  that  you  were  there  for  the  |)urposeof 
conducting  him  under  the  order  of  General  Pope? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  or  not,  atthe  moment,  announce  any  purpose  either  to  ol)ey  tlieonlcr 
or  not  to  do  so? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  precisely. 

Q.  From  the  remarks  made  by  General  Porter,  in  your  liearing.  in  reply  to  these 
statements  of  yours,  was  or  was  not  the  impression  made  upon  your  mind  that  it 
was  not  his  purpose  to  march  in  obedience  to  the  order? 

(Question  objected  to  by  the  accused. 

The  judge-advocali-  stated  that  he  merely  wished  to  arriveat  the  fact  whether 
there  was  any  delcvininalion  made  known  to  the  witness  in  regard  to  this  order 
in  any  way,;  lie  was  nut  particular  as  to  the  form  of  the  question  to  be  asked. 

The  accused  withdrew  his  oljjection.) 

A.  There  was  no  order  issued  to  my  knowledge,  of  course,  one  way  or  the 
other.  That  would  have  been  done  through  (Jeneral  Porter's  assistant  adjutant- 
general.  I  can  only  say  that  I  was  aware  of  the  determination  not  to  start  until 
daylight,  inasmuch  as  i  laid  down  and  went  to  sleep. 

Q.  Do  I  or  do  I  not  imderstand  you,  then,  to  say  that  there  was  an  evident 
determination  on  the  part  of  General  Porter  not  to  march  until  daylight? 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  time  at  which  his  troops  had  arrived  at 
Warrenton  Jimction? 

A.  Only  the  fact  that  tlie  regulars — Sykes's  division— were  in  c^imp  at  Warren- 
ton Junction  at  about  10  o'c-lock  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  which  fact  1  am 
aware  of  from  having  visited  several  officers  of  my  regiment  in  their  cami). 

Q.  These  regulars  were  a  portion  of  General  Porter's  command,  were  tliey 
not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Ilave  you  any  knowledge  liow  Car  the  troops  uiuU'r  General  Porter  had 
marched  on  that  day? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  What  ■«'as  tlie  cliaracter  of  the  niyht  of  the  27th  of  August? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  a  cloudy  nifj^ht,  but  not  rainy. 

Q.  What  was  about  the  distance  between  Warrenton  Junction  and  Bristoe  Sta- 
tion? 

A.  I  supi^oscd  it  to  t)e  ten  miles;  they  say  nine  miles. 

Q.  What  was  the  distance  from  Bristoe  Station  to  Catlctfs  Station,  when  you 
passed  the  last  of  the  wasons? 

A.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly;  six  miles,  I  should  think. 

Q.  At  what  hour  did  vou  pass  the  last  of  those  wagons? 

A.  Half  past  S  ]).  HI.,  i  should  think. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  over  nisbt.  an<l  wait  until  the  march  of  General  Porter\s 
conuiiand  the  next  day  ? 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  At  what  hour,  in  poitit  of  fact,  did  he  move  from  Warrenton  .hmction? 

A.  I  should  think  the  head  of  the  column  left  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
I  am  not  positive  about  the  hour. 

Q.  At  what  I'ate  did  the  command  march  after  it  left  Warrenton  Junction? 

A.  I  could  not  say  at  what  rate.  We  started  at  or  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  marched  along  quietly,  without  any  ai)i)arent  haste,  meeting  with  no 
ob.struction  or  detention,  except  that  arising  from  the  wagons  wc  found  in  the 
road.  The  head  of  the  column  arrived  at  Bristoe  Station  about  10  o'clock,  I 
should  judge. 

Q.  At  what  point  did  you  overtakcthe  wagons,  and  how  many  of  them  do  you 
suppo.se  there  were? 

A.  1  do  not  recollect.  There  ^vas  a  large  park  of  wagons  near  Warrenton  Jinic- 
tion — about  half  Avay  between  Catlett's  Station  and  Warrenton  Junction — which 
left  for  Bristt)e  Station  at  daylight.  We  overtook  those  ^vagons.  They  were  in 
park  when  I  passed  down  to  Warrenton  Junction  the  previousevening;  therefore 
1  can  not  tell  when  we  overtook  theend  of  the  train  which  I  had  passed  nearCat- 
left's  Station  the  evening  before. 

<i.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "in  park?" 

-V.  In  catnp. 

<i.  Had  General  Porter's  (ounnaiKl  marchedat  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  would 
he  or  would  he  not  have  jiasscd  those  wagons  in  camp? 

A.  He  would  have  passed  theiii  in  camp,  probably. 

Q.  AVas  or  was  not  the  mar(di  throughout  at  the  usual  rate  at  which  troops 
move,  or  was  it  slo^ver? 

A.  It  ^vas  at  the  rate  at  which  troops  would  move  if  there  was  no  necessity  for 
rapid  movement. 

Colonel  Frederic  j\Iyers.  of  the  Qnarterma,ster's  Department,  who  is 
now  (lead,  testitie.s  (general  court-martial  record,  page  !()()): 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederic  INIyers  was  tlien  calle<l  by  the  Government  and 
sworn,  and  examined  as  follows: 

By  the  Judge-Advocate  : 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  the  court  in  what  capacity  you  served  in  the  Arniy 
of  Virginia,  under  Major-Gencral  Pope,  during  its  late  campaign  In  .July  and 
Avigust  last? 

.\nswer.  I  was  chief  (juartermaster  to  General  McDowell. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  Augu.st  last? 

A.  1  was  with  the  ti-ains  of  the  Army,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  where  Gen- 
eral Hooker  had  his  battle  on  the  27th. 

He  was  with  the  trains  about  :i  utile  and  a  half  fi'om  where  General 
Hooker  had  the  battle  of  the  27th.  General  Hooker's  battle  on  the  27th 
wa.*^  at  Bristoe  Station,  where  these  troops  were  to  be  marched  that  night. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  not,  receive  any  instruction  from  General  Pope  on  that  day,  re- 
lating to  your  train  along  the  road  from  Warrenton  .Tunetion  to  Bristoe  Station? 
If  so,  state  what  they  were. 

A.  I  was  ordered  to  move  the  trains  in  rear  of  (Jeneral  Hooker. 

Away  from  Warrenton  Junction;  not  in  the  direction  ol"  Warrenton 
.Tunetion. 

Just  before  dark  (ien<'ral  I'opc  with  his  stafl'  rode  up,  and  I  reported  to  him 
that  General  Hooker  was  in  action  ahead  of  me,  and  a,sked  him  if  I  shoidd  go  into 
park  with  my  trains.     He  replied  that  I  could  do  so,  or  go  on,  .is  I  thought  best. 
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Q.  What  (Ii<l  you  ilo;  <li^  you  go  iutoiKii-k,  or  did  you  continue  on  ? 

A.  I  went  into' park,  and  f/ave  directions  to  all  the  quartermasters  to  go  into  park. 
Q.  At  what  hour  on  tlie  i'ol towing  morning  were  those  trains  upon  that  roa<l  put 
in  motion? 

A.   The  head  of  the  train  comvirncrd  movimj  jtist  at  daylight. 

Q.  Wliat  was  the  condition  of  the  road  between  W'arrenton  Junction  and  Bris- 
toe  Station  at  that  time,  solar  as  regards  tlic  i)assage  of  wagons,  artillery,  &e.  V 

A.  It  nri.s  in  ercellrnt  condilio:!  at  tJutt  linn. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  character  of  that  niglit— the  night  of  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust?   If  so,  will  you  please  state  it? 

A.  I  was  up  nearly  all  that  night.     It  was  quite  dark  ;  there  was  no  moon. 

Q.  Did  the  night  eliangc  in  its  character  toward  the  morning,  or  was  it  the  same 
throughout? 

A.  It  was  a  dark  night.    1  could  not  state  abont  it  toward  mornmg  particularly. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  road  as  you  have  described  it,  and  also  the 
character  of  the  night,  was  or  was  not  the  movement  of  troops  along  that  road 
practicable  that  night? 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  hinder  troops  moving  along  the  radroad  there. 
There  was  a  road  running  eaeli  side  of  the  railroad.  I  should  think  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  troops  to  move  along  there,  although  I  may  be  mistaken  in 
that. 

Franeis  8.  Earl,  the  assistant  adjutant -general  of  General  Morell, 
swears  jus  follows  (board  record,  jmges  408-'413): 

Question.  "When  did  you,  as  acting  assistant  adjutant-general  for  Major-Gen- 
eral  IMorell.on  the27thof  A  ugu.st,  first  receive  intimation  that  you  were  to  move 
the  next  morning? 

Answer.  That  wasthe  day  we  moved  to  AVarrenton  Junction;  I  knew  nothmg 
of  it  until  the  next  morning. 

Q.  About  davbreak? 

A.  The  order  eame  to  General  Morell  that  we  were  to  move  in  the  morning; 
that  was  all  I  knew— that  we  were  to  move  in  the  morning. 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  the  iirst  intimation  that  you  were  to  move  on  the 
morning  of  (he  2Sth? 

A.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  the  night  before  or  whether  it  was  during 
the  night.  1  think  "it  must  have  been  before,  bec^iiise  I  knew  we  were  to  move 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Were  you  up  at  -l  o'clock  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  was  up  at  that  time,  and  before,  probably. 

Q.  You  are  quite  i)ositive  you  were? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  a  distinct  recollection  of  it? 

A.  Yes ;  I  recollect  being  u))  at  that  time. 

Q,.  At  wliat  time  did  you  arrive  at  Bristoe  Station  .' 

A.  I  should  judge  soinewliere  about  10  o'clock,  between  9  and  10. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  orders  having  been  given  the  night  before,  or  any  effort 
made  to  clear  that  road  i'rom  W'arrenton  Junction  to  Bristoe  Station? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  position,  would  you  have  been  likely  to  have  known? 

A.  If  I  had  really  been  acting  us  assistant  adjutant-general  of  division,  or  feel- 
ing that  1  was  in  lliat  yxisitiuii".  1  ])robal)ly  may  have  known  of  it. 

Q.  You  considered  vou  were  acting  in  that  cai)acity? 

A.  1  considered  myself  more  acting  as  an  aid  to  General  Morell,  because  I  had 
not  been  announced  as  assistant  adjutant-general. 

Q.  W^ho  was  acting  as  assistant  adjutant-general? 

A.  Nobody  but  myself;  he  so  considered  me,  though  I  had  not  been  announced. 

General  Channcey  IMcKeever,  chief  of  staff  of  General  Heintzelmau, 
on  page  151  of  the  board  record,  as  it  is  called. 

General  Keever  says: 

Question.  If  a  peremptorv  order  had  been  received  at  Warrenton  Junction  to 
move  from  that  place  to  Bristoe  at  1  a.  m.  on  the  night  of  the  27tli  and  28th  of 
August,  is  it  vour  opinion,  as  rf  military  man,  that  the  troops  at  Warrent.  >n  <ould 
have  been  put  in  motion  on  the  road  to  Bristoe  in  order  to  comply  with  such  a 
command? 

Answer.  They  could  have  been  put  in  motion,  1  presume.  I  know  nothmg  to 
prevent  their  being  put  in  motion. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  about  what  time  it  was  daylight  on  the  28th  of  .\ugust  ? 

A.  I  should  think  about  4  o'clock ;  may  be  a  little  later— not  much. 

A  NOTE  FEOM  GENERAL  POKTER. 

Colonel  Robert  E.  Clary,  called  by  accused,  swears  that  he  received 
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a  uole  iVom  Porter  ;il)Out  10  o" clock  to  rim  the  railroad  trains  east  be- 
yond Cedar  Ixun;  and  in  answer  to  qvuistion  says,  page  119,  G.  C.  M. 
(court-martial  record,  page  118): 

Question.  You  speak  of  pushing  ibrwiinl  the  tniius.  l)u  yon  mean  the  trains 
upon  the  railroad,  or  ordinary  waj^on  trains? 

Answer.  J  mean  railroad  trains  loaded  with  our  own  stores,  and  I  think  some 
sick  and  wounded. 

Q.  In  yom-  ojjinion,  eould  or  eould  not  General  Porter,  after  the  receipt  of  liis 
order  to  move,  which  re<(>i|)t  wiisat  9.30  p.  ni.  of  the  27th  of  Anjiust,  haveeleared 
the  road  entirely  of  watcons  by  1  or  2  o'clock  that  night,  so  that  his  march  would 
not  have  been  much  impeded? 

A.  I  think  the  troojis  eould  have  i)assed  over  during  the  night,  had  a  sufficient 
force  been  sent  in  advance  to  have  cleared  the  road  of  its  obstructions,  which, 
at  the  time  I  passe<l  over  it,  extended  only  three  miles,  I  think.  When  I  passed 
over  the  road  it  was  between  2  and  3  o'chjck  in  the  morning;  what  the  obstruo- 
tions  had  been  previously  to  that  time  I  am  unable  to  .say. 

The  examination  by  the  judge-advocate  here  closed. 

Examination  by  the  CorUT: 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  at  1  o'clock  the  character  of  the  night  and  the  slate 
of  the  road  wei'e  such  as,  in  your  judgment,  to  render  practicable  the  march  ot 
General  Porter's  troops  to  Bristoe  Station  to  arrive  at  or  about  daylight? 

A.  Not  without  the  preliminary  steps  which  I  have  previously  stated  ought  to 
have  been  taken. 

Q.  Were  or  were  not  the  first  three  or  four  miles  of  the  road  from  Warrentoii 
unobstructed  ? 

A.  They  were,  as  I  passed  over  it. 

Solomon  Thomas,  of  the  Eighteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  Mar- 
tindale's  brigade,  being  apartof  Morell's  division,  swears,  on  page  841 
of  the  board  record,  as  Ihllows  : 

Question.  On  the  27th  of  August  where  were  you? 

Answer.  We  were  moving  on  the  Warrenton  road  toward  Bristoe  Station,  f 
should  think  that  we  were  encamped  on  that  night.some  six  to  eight  miles  from 
Bristoe  Station.  We  went  in  before  sundown ;  probably  the  sun  Avas  an  hour  or 
an  hour  and  a  half  high  when  we  halted  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  move  from  there? 

A.  I  was  corporal  of  the  guard  that  night,  and  was  ordered  to  wake  the  men 
at  1  o'clock,  wiiich  I  did:  and  we  were  formed  and  moved  out  from  o\ir  camp 
immediately  after  1  o'clock. 

Q.  At  wliat  time  did  you  start  on  your  inarch? 

A.  We  then  started  immediately  from  that,  and  inarched  a  mile  probably, 
when  we  were' halted. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  before  you  proceeded  on  your  journey  ? 

A.  1  know  at  y  o'clock  we  were  still  there.  We  had  halted  in  the  lirst  place 
expecting  to  stop  for  a  moment,  and  halted  in  position.  Then  we  were  ordered 
to  rest  at  will,  and  did  so,  and  then  were  ordered  to  lie  down,  and  then  we  lay- 
down. 

Q.  That  was  the  morning  of  the  2Sth? 

A.  Yes, sir;  and  lay  inthat  position,  as  we  feltdisposed,  until,  I  should  think — 
according  to  t  he  best  of  my  judgment  it  was  10  o'clock  before  we  weri'  called  to 
comi)any.     Then  we  started  and  marched  for  Bristoe  Station. 

(i.  Do  yo\i  recollect  what  the  character  of  that  night  was,  the  27th,  ami  morn- 
ing of  the  2Sth  of  August? 

A.  I  tlo.  I  recollect  the  roads  were  in  good  condition  anil  that  as  we  move<l 
out  there  was  no  obstruction  whatever  in  our  way. 

Q.  You  were  wounded  on  the  :>(ith? 

A.  On  the  31st. 

Extract  from  (reneral  Dutterlield's  lestiinoiiy  (coiiii-iuartia!  record, 
page  17S)): 

General  I'urter  called  two  aids,  tnifl  xciillhonoff  !•>  iiirrsli<i<ilr  thi-  <;niilitio))  i>f  the 
road  (inii  In  asl;  (iiiierul  I'ope  to  hiire  the  roiul  cleanil.  so  that  in-  cnitlH  ci>\nc  itp. 

I'OUTCl!    .\SKS   POPK   TO    II.WK   THK    IIO.Vl)   <  I.I.AUllO. 

He  sent  off  two  aids,  not  two  men  to  clear  the  road,  but  .sent  two  aids 
through  to  Ihistoe  Station  to  ask  Oeneral  Popetoliavt-  the  road  cleared 
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for  him.  so  that  he  might  come  up  the  next  morning.     Ireneval  Butter- 
field  continues: 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  order  of  the  27th  from  (ieiieral  Pope,  or  know  Hiiytliiiig 
about  the  urgency  of  its  terms? 

A.  1  did  not  read  it. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  of  Captain  Drake  De  Kay  that  <  Jeneral  I'ope  had  taken  meas- 
ures to  liave  the  road  cleared? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Can  you  state  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  road  had  not  been  cleared  by  Gen- 
eral Pope's  orders,  or  that  at  1  o'clock  at  night  and  until  later  in  the  morning 
the  road  was  all  cleared  ;  and  can  you  state  that  the  wagons  that  obstructed  the 
road  wlien  you  passed  had  not  moved  on  to  the  road  after  daylight? 

A.  J  can  not  ;  I  have  no  knowledge  upon  that  subject. 

Captain  W.  B.  C.  Duryea,  called  hv  the  (lovemment,  and  sworn  and 
examined,  as  follows  (court-martial  record,  page  113): 
By  the  Judge- Advocate  : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  military  service? 

Answer.  I  am  assistant  adjutant-general  to  General  Duryea. 

Q.  Where  were  you  and  in  what  position  on  the  L'Tth  August  last? 

A.  We  were  on  the  march  from  Warrenton,  and  on  the  night  of  tlie  27th  of 
Aiigust  we  halted,  1  should  think,  some  three  <>r  four  miles  this  side  of  Warrenton. 

Q.  At  what  hour  of  the  night  did  you  halt? 

.\.  About  midnight. 

(i.  In  your  march  up  to  that  hour  di<l  you  experience  any  unusual  ditliculties 
growing  out  of  the  character  of  the  night  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

In  the  board  record,  ])aic<'  oH:;.  will  l»c  found  the  evidence  of  William 
W.  Macy: 

William  AV.  Maey,  calle<l  by  the  recorder,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Direct  examination  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  j-esi<le? 

.\ns\ver.  Winchester,"  Indiana. 

Q.  Wei-e  you  in  the  military  .service  of  tin-  Initi-d  States  in  .Vugust.  1S(;2;  if  so, 
in  what  caimcity  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  militarv  service  at  that  time;  a  sergeant,  1  believe. 

Q.   What  regiment? 

A.  Niueleenth  Indiana  Volunteers,  Gibbon's  brigade.  King's  division. 

Q.   When  you  finally  left  the  service,  what  rank  did  you  hold? 

A.  I  held  the  rank  of  captain,  A  Company,  Twentieth  Indiana,  our  regiment 
having  become  consolidated. 

Q.  AVherewere  you  on  the  27th  of  August,  18(52? 

A.  With  Gibbon's  brigade,  on  the  march  most  of  the  day  from  Sulpliur.'^prlngs 
toward  the  old  Hull  Kun  battle-ground. 

Q.  How  long  di<l  vour  brigade  continue  its  march  that  dav? 

A.  About  10  o'clock.  I  think,  or  half  past  10  that  night. 

Q.   Yon  then  arrived  at  what  place,  a.s  near  as  you  can  recollect? 

A.  1  think  it  was  called  New  Baltimore.     We  faid  near  a  little  town. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  night — the  night  of  the  27th  and  28th  of 
August? 

A.  Rather  a  dark  night:  starlight  dark  night. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  character  of  that  night  ^vas  toward  morning? 

A.  I  am  a  little  indistinct  as  to  just  the  time.  I  was  up  at  some  time  in  the 
after  part  of  the  night. 

Q.  Once,  or  more  than  once? 

A.  Once  that  I  recollect  very  distinctly,  and  I  think  only  once. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  night,  then,  so  far  as  distinguishing  objects? 

A.  I  could  see  how  to  get  a  little  way  from  the  camp.  I  could  .see  where  the 
men  laid  as  I  went  pa.st  the  line  where  the  soldiers  were  lying  without  rurniing 
over  them. 

Q.  How  far  covild  you  .see? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  state  how  far  I  could  see  to  distinguish  things. 
I  eould  see  when  1  passed  the  wagon  trains  enough  to  stay  away  from  the  h<>i-se.s' 
heels.     I  could  sec  that  the  wagon  teams  were  hitched  up. 

Q.  In  marching  that  night  up  to  1(1  o'clock,  what  ilitiiculty,  if  any,  did  you  ex- 
perience on  account  of  the  character  of  the  darkness  of  the  night? 

A.  Most  too  dark  to  march  pleasantly.  We  marched  many  nights  as  dark, 
though ;  some  nights  that  were  a  good  deal  darker  than  it  was  that  night  we 
■were  on  the  march  ;  but  of  course  it  is  unpleasant  marching  after  night. 

Q.  Your  regiment,  in  the  march — how  was  it  as  to  keeping  its  formation  ? 
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A.  Could  keep  the  ranks,  as  far  as  that  was  coiioeriied. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  tlie  roads,  as  to  whether  muddy  or  the  reverse, 
on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  August '.' 

A.  They  were  not  muddy  unless  we  ran  into  a  braneli. 

Lieutenant  Edwaul  JUook.s  called  by  the  Coverument,  and  sworn 
and  examined  as  follows  (general  court-martial  record,  page  112): 
By  the  Jrnr.K-ADVocATK : 

<Juestion.  What  is  your  position  in  the  military  service? 

Answer.  1  am  a  first  lieutenant  of  volunteers  in  the  Sixth  Wisconsin  Rej;inient. 

Q.  State  to  the  court,  if  you  please,  whether  or  not  you  were  serving'  witli  the 
Armv  of  Virginia  on  or  ahoiit  the  27th  of  August  last. 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  In  what  place  occupied  by  that  army  were  yon  on  the  night  of  Uie  27th  of 
August  ? 

A.  I  was  at  Bvistoe  Station  and  at  Greenwich. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  character  of  the  night;  if  so,  will  you  state  whether 
it  was  of  usual  or  luiusnal  darkne.ss? 

A.  It  was  not  very  dark — not  so  dark  but  what  I  could  find  my  way  tlirough 
the  woods. 

Q.  Wasor  was  not  the  night  of  sucli  a  characterasto  oft'er  any  luiusual  difficul- 
ties to  the  march  of  troops'." 

A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  condition  of  the  road  from  Warrenton  Juiu-tion  in 
the  direction  of  Manassas  Junction  ? 

A.  It  was  very  good. 

Q.  Did  you  have  full  opportunitiesofaseertaining  the  condition  of  that  road  on 
the  night  of  the  27th  of  August? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  opportunities  did  you  have? 

A.  I  traveled  from  l)eyond  Warrenton  to  Warrenton  Junction,  from  Warrentoii 
Junction  to  Bristoe  Station  ;  and  after  arriving  at  Bristoe  Station  I  went  across 
the  coimtry  to  Greenwich. 

Q.  Have  you  or  not  frequently  jyassed  over  that  road? 

A.  Very  often. 

Board  record,  page  640: 

Colonel  Thomas  F.  McCoy,  called  by  I  lie  recorder,  being  duly  sworn,  was  ex- 
amined and  testified  as  follows  : 

*  «  *  *  *  *  * 

Question.  Whose  brigade  and  whose  division? 
Answer.  Duryea's  brigade,  Ki(^kctt's  division,  MeDowelTs  eorp.s. 
Q.  What  rank  did  you  leave  the  service  with? 
A.  Colonel. 

Q.  Were  you  brevet  brigadier-general  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  afternoon  of  August  25,  1862? 
A.  A  little  southwest  of  Warrenton. 
Q.  How  late  did  vou  march  that  <lay  and  evening? 
A.  The  25th? 
Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  don't  think  we  marched  on  the  25th.     We  inarched  on  the  23d. 
Q.  Until  how  late? 
A.  About  10  or  11  o'clock. 

Q.  On  the  27th  of  August  were  vou  on  the  inarch  late  in  the  <lav  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Until  1k>\v  late  did  von  then  march? 
A.  All  ni.uht.  until  1  o'clock. 

Q.  What  dilliciilty,  if  any,  was  experienceil  in  marching  that  night  ? 
A.  We  didn't  have  any  dllliculty  in  marching  that  night.     There  was  a  good 
deal  of  straggling  among  the  .soldiers. 

eOKTKK's    MOVEMENT   KKO.M    WARKENTON   .TUNCTION. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  evidence  of  i.ieiiteu- 
aut-Colonel  Buchanan,  of  the  Third  Indiana  Cavalry,  on  page  (iOIJ  of 
the  board  record,  in  reference  to  Porter's  movement  Iroiii  \\  arrenton 
Jun(;ti(m  to  Bristoe.     He  testilies  as  loUows: 

Questiiin.  What  conversation  had  yovi  with  General  Porter  before  lie  started 
ofi'to  BrLstoe  Station? 

Answer.  On  the  evening  before  he  storted  somebody  gave  me  an  ordi-r  to  be 
in  readiness  to  move  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  was  in  front  of  ( icncral  Por- 
ter's headquarters  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  I  saw  no  one  until  after  the 
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break  of  clay.  Then  some  one  came  to  me  and  told' me  to  let  the  men  get  their 
breakfasts  and  let  tlieir  horses  be  fed.  That  was  done,  and.I  immediately  went 
back  to  the  place  I  occupied.  Some  time  afterward,  after  sunrise,  I  saw  General 
Porter.  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  Fredericksliurgh  to  my  regiment.  I  only  had 
about  ninety  men  with  me,  and  I  exi^ected  to  go  back  the  day  before.  I  rode 
out  with  hiin  in  the  woods,  where  he  was  in  camp,  until  we  got  into  an  open 
field.  He  asked  me  to  send  a  detachment  of  the  command  I  had  forward  to  cleai 
the  road  toward  Bristoe  Station,  two  or  three  miles.  This  was  done.  I  waited 
some  little  time,  and  the  infantry  began  to  move.  About  that  time  he  handed 
me  a  letter,  and  directed  me  to  give  it  to  General  Burnside,  and  told  me  I  could 
go.  I  started  toward  Fredericksburgh ;  he  sent  an  aid  after  me  and  brought  me 
back,  and  told  me  he  was  apprehensive  that  I  might  be  captured.  He  told  me 
to  say  to  General  Burnside — I  can  not  get  his  language — but  the  idea  was  that 
there  was  no  disaster  that  was  very  threatening  as  yet,  and  he  hoped  for  the  best. 

Board  record,  page  586 : 

William  E.  Murray,  called  by  the  recorder,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows : 

Direct  examination : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Answer.  Winchester,  Indiana. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1862;  if  so,  in  what  capacity? 

A.  Yes ;  I  was  a  member  of  Company  C,  Nineteenth  Indiana  Volunteers. 

Q.  In  whose  l)rigiide  and  division? 

A.  Gibbon's  Iji'igadc,  Kiiig'-^  ilivision. 

Q.  Whcr<'  were  you  on  llic  ni^ht  of  Augu.st  27,  1862? 

A.  The  night  of  ihe  27th  our  regiment  was  encamped  near  New  Baltimore;  a 
little  to  the  north,  I  think,  of  New  Baltimore.  That  is,  we  stopped  there  about 
10  o'clock.  perhai)S. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  marching  before  you  made  that  halt  on  that  day  of 
the  27th? 

A.  We  had  been  marching,  I  think,  most  of  the  day;  not  continuously,  but 
back  and  forth. 

Q.  From  sunset,  how  much  of  that  time  had  you  been  marching  u])  to  lOo'clock? 

A.  I  am  \mable  to  .state  the  distance. 

Q.  Were  you  marelnng  during  that  time  ? 

A.  Wc  were  moving  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  to  the  road,  or  in  the  fields,  or  both  ? 

A.  Generally  to  tlie  road,  except  where  wc  would  meet  obstructions  in  the  way 
of  cavalry  or  artillery  ;  kept  mainly  in  the  roads. 

Q.  How  was  it  after  dark? 

A.  Much  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  rc-eolleet  the  character  of  the  roads  at  tliat  time,  as  to  whether  they 
■were  dry  or  mud<ly? 

A.  I  don't  remember  anv  mud  ;  I  think  they  were  generally  dry. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  what  the  character  of  the  night  of  the  27th  of  August  was? 

A.  There  was  no  moon,  according  to  my  recollection,  but  it  was  clear;  we 
could  see  objects  plain  enough. 

Q.  At  a  great  di.stance  ? 

A.  A  rod  or  so. 

Q.  Ib)\v  much  of  that  night  were  you  up  after  coming  to  a  halt  at  10  o'clock? 

A.  I  should  think  that  I  did  not  lie  down  till  near  midnight. 

Q.  V\>  to  that  time,  do  you  recollect  what  the  character  of  the  night  'was,  as 
far  as  dislinuiiisliing  objects  was  concerned? 

A.  JMv  rccollcitioii  is  iliat  it  was  the  usual  starlight  night. 

Q.  Up  to  thai  lime,  (hn'ing  that  night,  what  difliculty,  if  any,  did  you  experi- 
ence in  mareliing':' 

A.  No  particular  difficulty. 

Q.  How  was  the  regiment,  so  faras  its  formation  was  conoerned.on  that  march 
after  simsetV 

A.  I  think  they  kept  their  formation  about  as  well  as  usual. 

Board  record,  page  5!J1: 

William  M.  Campbell,  called  by  the  recorder,  was  sworn  and  examined,  as 
follows: 

Direct  examination  : 

Question.  State  your  residence. 

Answer.  I  reside  in  lijintloliih  County.  Indiana. 

Q.  During  the  montli  of  August,  LSGi!,  w.  re  you  in  the  military  service?  If  80, 
in  what  capacity? 
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A.  I  was  in  the  military  sorvice,  iiiul  in  the  Nineteenth  Regiment  of  Indiana 
Volunteers,  Gibbon's  brigade,  King's  divi,sion. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  evening  of  August  27, 1862? 

A.  We  were  niaixhing  from  the  direelion  of  Warrenton  to  Centreville,  on  a 
road  that  led  in  that  direction,  as  far  as  I  knew. 

Q.  On  what  is  called  the  M'arrenton,  Gainesville,  and  Centreville  pike? 

A.  I  think  that  was  it ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  How  late  did  von  march? 

A.  We  marched  until  after  night.  I  could  not  state  how  late  it  was,  because  I 
did  not  have  any  timepiece.    It  was  after  night  when  we  stopped. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  night? 

A.  It  was  an  ordinary  night .  without  moonlight ;  that  is  my  recoUeetrion  about 
it ;  nothing  extraordinavy'in  any  way,  only  an  ordinary  night,  such  as  we  liad  a 
good  many  of  in  Virginia  about  those  times. 

Q.  How" tar  could  you  distinguish  objects? 

A.  We  marched  our  regiments  in  companies,  and  got  along  without  any  diffi- 
culty that  I  recollect  of.     How  far  we  could  sec  I  could  not  say. 

Board  record,  page  597: 

J.  H.  Stine,  called  by  the  recorder,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 
Direct  examination : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Answer.  I  reside  at  Winchester,  Randolph  County,  Indiana. 

Q.  During  the  month  of  August,  1862,  were  you  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States?    If  so,  in  what  regiment? 

A.  I  was  in  Company  C,  Nineteenth  Indiana  Volunteers. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  afternoon,  evening,  and  night  of  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust, 1862? 

A.  We  started  from  Sulphur  Springs  near  noon  and  marched  north  through 
Warrenton,  going  through  there  about  3  or  4  o'clock,  and  on  north  toward  the 
Bull  Run  battle-ground. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  yotir  regiment  halt? 

A.  We  marched  quite  a  time  after  9. 

Q.  Where  was  the  rest  of  the  brigade? 

A.  The  whole  brigade  ■was  together. 

Q.  Where  was  the  rest  of  the  division  ? 

A.  I  took  a  great  interest  in  the  history  of  the  movement  of  troops,  and  that 
day  we  were  understood  to  be  going  into  battle ;  I  don't  positively  recollect 
whether  the  whole  of  the  division  went  into  camp  or  not ;  I  know  the  next  day 
we  ■were  not  together  all  the  time. 

Q.  In  marching  during  that  evening,  what  difficulty,  if  any,  did  you  expe- 
rience in  getting  along? 

A.  None,  particularly. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  to  the  road  ? 

A.  Mainly  we  did,  though  sometimes  we  didn't. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  character  of  the  night  was  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1862. 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  from,  say  8  to  10  o'clock,  it  was  maybe  toward  from 
8  to  11,  it  was  not  so  light  as  afterward. 

Board  record,  page  683: 

William  Birney,  called  by  the  recorder,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Answer.  Washington  city. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  August,  1862,  what  rank  did  you  hold  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States? 

A.  I  was  major  of  the  Fourth  New  Jersey  Regiment ;  I  commanded  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  You  finally  left  the  service  with  what  rank? 

A.  Brevet  major-general. 

Q.  Early  that  month  1  believe  yovi  were  taken  prisoner? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  was  taken  prisoner  at  Gaines'  Mill. 

Q.  When  did  yfiu  assume  command  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Pennsylvania? 

A.  Imnieiliately  after  my  exchange.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  I  was  ex- 
changed on  the  l:5tli  of  August  and  took  command  about  the  15th. 

Q.  in  whose  division  were  you  then? 

A.  Commanding  the  Fifty-seventh;  I  was  in  Kearney's,  Heintzelman's corps. 

Q.  Where  were  vou  on  the  night  of  August  27,  1862,  and  the  morning  of  the 
28th? 
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A.  I  was  in  eaiup,  a  little  north  of  the  Alexandria  raili'oad.  * 

Q.  Did  you  march  any  that  night;  if  so,  when,  and  for  what  length  of  time? 

A.  "We  marched  that  night,  but  the  exact  hour  of  starting  loan  not  recollect. 
We  marched  some  time  before  daybi'eak  and  in  the  direction  of  Bristoe  Station. 

Q.  IIoAV  many  hours  is  it  your  recollection,  about,  that  yovi  niai-ched? 

A.  I  Ciiii  not  now  say.     I  recollect  marching  some  distance. 

Q.  What  difficulty,  if  any,  did  you  experience  in  marching  that  night,  from  the 
character  of  the  night  or  the  character  of  the  roads? 

A.  I  recollect  no  particular  difficulty  about  the  roa<l. 

Q.  Were  you  then  in  command  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Pennsylvania? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  the  entire  brigade  march  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  about  what  time  you  came  to  a  halt  ? 

A.  I  can  not  remember  whether  we  halted  before  we  got  lo  Bristoe  Station  or 
not.     We  got  to  Bristoe  Station  at  a  very  early  hour. 

Board  record,  page  861 : 

John  P.  Taylor,  called  by  the  recorder,  having  aflirmctl.  testified  as  follows : 
Direct  examination : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live? 
Answer.  Reedsville,  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  military  service  of  llu-   I'nitecl  .States  in  the  month  of 
August,  1802 ;  if  so,  in  what  capacity  ? 
A.  I  was  cai)tain  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Cavah  y  at  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  over  the  road  from  \Varrenton  .Tunction  to  Bristoe 
Station? 

A.  Yes;  quite  frequently. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  road  from  Warrcnton  Junction  to  Oatlett'a 
in  18G2? 

A.  It  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  from  Warrcnton  Junction  to  Catlett's.  There 
is  a  stream  that  passes  between  Warrcnton  Junction  and  Catlett's,  I  think  at  a 
distance  not  to  exceed  a  uailc. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Had  the  witness  been  over  this  road  frequently  before  that? 

A.  Yes;  1  encamped  at  Catletfs  in  the  spring  of  1862  for  some  three  weeks, 
immediately  after  the  enemy  vacated  Manassas.  We  were  there  three  weeks 
before  the  advance  moved  to  Frcdericksburgh. 

Q.  Go  on  and  describe  (lie  <'liaracter  of  the  road  as  it  then  was  from  Warren- 
ton  Junction  (o  Catlclt's  Station. 

A.  There  is  a  stream  ])asscs  down  between  Warrcnton  Junction  and  Catlett's 
and  a  railroad  ))ridgc  crosses  there,  and  some  trestle-work,  but  above  the  bridge 
it  is  almost  level  country  for  some  miles  west.  At  that  time  there  was  a  strip 
of  woods  that  came  tlown  near  Catletf.s— a  narrow  strip  of  woods.  We  had 
moved  all  over  that  ground  for  a  mile  west  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  Then  coming  from  Catlett's  to  Bristoe.  what  was  tin-  character  of  the  road? 

A.  That  is  nearly  a  va.st  plain  most  of  the  way.  There  are  two  streams,  I 
think— small  raviiics— l)Ut  thccovmtry  is  a  vast  plain.  General  Gregg  moved 
his  division  of  cavahy  a  mile  (o  the  north  of  the  railroad,  in  the  night,  from 
Bealetonto  Auljurn.  about  two  or  three  miles  north  of  Catlett's. 

Q.  Across  the  co\nitry? 

A.  Yes;  across  the  country  about  a  mile,  where  there  was  no  road. 

Q.  At  that  time,  could  wagons  go  on  each  side  of  the  road? 

A.  There  were  roads  some  distance  there  on  each  side  of  the  railroad,  and 
■wagons  and  troops  moved  frequently  in  column. 

Q.  More  than  one  road  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes;  the  troops  had  made  i-oads.     Sometimes  one  road  would  get  bad, 
and  they'would  go  off"  and  make  another  road.     The  country  was  such  they 
could  have  one  almost  any  place. 
By  Mr.  Bullitt: 

Q.  Were  there  any  woo'ds  along  the  line  of  that  road  from  Warrcnton  Junc- 
tion to  Bristoe  Stat  ion  ? 

A.  There  is  a  .strip  of  woods  that  comes  down  at  Catlett's  or  near  Catlett  s. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  one? 

A.  There  mav  have  been  others. 

Q.  I  ask  you," from  your  recollection,  whether  you  know  there  wei-e  no  others, 
or  that  there  were  others  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  any  woods,  that  is  to  any  distance ;  I  know  there  was  on 
the  right.  "  .  ,       ,     ,  , 

Q.  Do  von  recollect  whether  there  were  any  roads  at  that  time  that  had  been 
made  by"the  army  cutting  through  the  woods  and  leaving  .stumps  in  the  road? 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  recollett  auytliinK  of  that  .sort '.' 

A.  There  were  roiuis  lliere  in  the  spring  of  1862  that  the  enemy  had  used  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  lH61-'62:  feneiiif?  and  everything  was  gone;  it  was  an  open 
country  from  Manassas  (o  Warrenton  .Tunetion. 

Q.  Then  it  was  anopen  country  all  the  way  from  Manassas  to  Bristoe,  was  it? 

A.  Very  nearly. 

Board  record,  page  589: 
Samuel  G.  Hill,  called  by  the  recorder,  beint;  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Direct  examination  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 
Answer.  Arbor,  Indiana. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  during  the  month  ot 
August,  1862? 
A.  Yes  ;  I  was  a  private  in  the  Nineteenth  Indiana,  Company  C. 
Q.  Gibbon's  brigade,  King's  division  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  afternoon  of  August  27,  1862? 
A.  On  the  road  from  AVarrenton  to  Gainesville. 
Q.  How  late  were  you  marching? 
A.  We  were  marching  until  10  o'clock  at  night. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  character  of  the  night  was? 
A.  It  was  a  clear  night. 

Q.  Ho^v  much  of  that  night  did  you  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing? 
A.  Until  probably  3  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  28th. 

Board  record,  page  803: 

Solomon  Thomas,  of  Jlorrill's  division.  Porter's  corjjs,  called  by  the  recorder, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

*  *  *  *  S;  *  * 

Question.  On  the  27th  of  August  where  were  you? 

Answer.  We  were  moving  along  the  Warrenton  road  toward  Bristoe  Station. 
I  should  think  that  we  were  encamped  on  that  night  some  six  to  eight  miles  from 
Bristoe  Station.  We  went  in  before  sundown ;  probably  the  sun  was  an  houror 
an  hour  and  a  half  high  when  we  halted  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  move  from  there  ? 

A.  I  was  corporal  of  the  guard  that  night,  and  was  ordered  to  wake  the  men 
at  1  o'clock,  which  I  did,  and  we  were  formed  and  moved  out  from  our  camp  im- 
mediately after  1  o'clock. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  start  on  your  march  ? 

A.  We  then  started  immediately  from  that  and  marched  a  mile,  probably,  when 
we  were  halted. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  before  you  proceeded  on  your  journey? 

A.  I  know  at  9  o'clock  we  were  still  there.  We  had  halted  in  the  first  place 
expecting  to  stop  for  a  moment,  and  halted  in  position.  Then  we  were  ordered 
to  rest  at  will,  and  did  so,  and  then  were  ordered  to  lie  down,  and  then  we  lay 
down. 

Q.  That  was  the  morning  of  the  2Sth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  lay  inthat  position, aswefeltdisposed,  until,  I  should  think — 
according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  it  was  10  o'clock  before  we  were  called 
to  company.    Then  we  started  and  marched  for  Bristoe  Station. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  character  of  that  night  was,  the  27th,  and  morn- 
ing of  the  28th  of  August? 

A.  I  do.  I  recollect  the  roads  were  in  good  condition,  and  that  as  we  moved 
out  there  was  no  obstruction  whatever  in  our  way. 

Q.  You  were  wounded  on  the  30th? 

A.  On  the  31st. 

E.  D.  Roath,  called  by  the  recorder,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Answer.  Marietta,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  in  August,  1862?  If 
so,  in  what  capacity  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  in  1862,  as  captain  of  Com- 
pany E,  One  hinidrcd  and  seventh  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Dur- 
yea's  brigade,  Itickctts'  <livision. 

Q.  You  finally  Ull  the  service  with  what  rank? 

A.  Captain,  and  was  brevetted. 

Q.  On  tl>e  night  of  August  27,  1862,  where  were  you? 

A.  We  were  somewhere,  I  think,  between  Warrenton  and  a  place  called 
Waterloo;  somewhere  in  the  neighboi-hood  of  Warrenton. 
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Q.  Did  you  make  a  niglit  uiavoh  lliat  night? 

A.  We  marched  some;  M'e  were  going- from  toward  the  Rappahannock  across 
there. 

Q.  How  kite  did  you  march  ? 

A.  I  can  not  tell  exactly  what  time  we  bivouacked.  I  know  that  we  were  all 
tired. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  -with  reference  to  midnight  as  to  what  time  you 
came  into  camp? 

A.  I  could  not  tell,  but  I  think  it  was  somewhere  near  midnight;  might  have 
been  11  o'clock. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  experienced  any  difficulty  in  marching? 

A.  No,  sir;  we  did  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  night  as  to  darkness? 

A.  There  was  no  moon;  it  was  starlight;  a  little  hazy  towani  morning,  Ithink. 

HOW  JUBAL  E.\RLY    MARCHED   THE   S.^ME   NItiHT. 

General  Jubal  Early,  confederate,  testifies  (board  record,  page  812) 
that  he  marched  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  between  10  and  12  o'clock, 
in  the  direction  of  Manassas,  by  way  of  Blackburn's  Ford,  and  he  expe- 
rienced no  difficulty  whatever  in  marching. 

Board  record,  pages  702,  705,  707,  708. 

Henry  Kyd  Douglas,  staff  officer  to  General  .hickson.  testifies  (on 
page  685,  board  record)  that  General  .Jackson's  wliok'  command  mo\ed 
away  from  Centreville  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  with  all  theii-  trappings, 
up  to  the  position,  or  near  it,  that  they  occupied  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  the  29th. 

Board  record,  page  820: 

T.  H.  Duval,  called  by  the  recorder,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Answer.  Wellsborough,  West  Virginia. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  militarj'  service  of  the  United  States  in  tlie  month  of  August, 
18G2?     If  so,  in  \vhat  capacity? 

A.  I  was  major  of  voliniteers.  First  West  Virginia  Regiment. 

Q.  Whose  brigade  and  division? 

A.  I  was  in  the  fourth  lirigade,  Rieketts's  division. 
■  Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  evening  of  August  27,  1862,  and  what  did  you  do? 

A.  On  the  evening  of  August  27  I  was  with  my  brigade.  We  were  about  four 
miles,  1  think,  northwest  of  Warrenton  at  that  time — north  or  northwest — and  I 
was  dincted  by  my  colonel  to  carry  a  letter  that  he  handed  me  from  General 
Ricketts  to  (ieneral  Pope. 

Q.  To  \\hat  point? 

A.  It  was  supposed  to  be  somewhere  near  Centreville.     Tliat  was  my  onler. 

Q.  What  did  you  then  do? 

A.  I  started  and  made  the  trip  and  delivered  the  letter. 

Q.  You  left  the  camp  about  what  time? 

A.  Nearly  dark.     It  was  after  sundown. 

Q.  What  road  did  you  take? 

A.  I  came  back  to  Warrenton,  and  I  followed  then  the  road  running  from 
Warrenton  in  the  direction  of  Catlett  Station.  I  was  directed  to  go  that  way  an«I 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy. 

Q.  Did  y„''  pass  through  Warrenton  Junction  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  struck  the  road  at  Catlett's. 

Q.  What  direction  did  you  then  take? 

A.  I  took  the  road  leading  from  Catlett  Station  to  Manassas  .Junction,  by  the 
way  of  Bristoe. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  General  Pope? 

A.  I  found  General  Pope  near  Manassas  Junction. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  night? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  recollect  distinctly  in  regard  to  that.  I  rode  all  night, 
though,  until  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  took  a  little  rest.  I  hadno 
particular  difflculty  in  finding  the  way. 

Q.  From  Catlett  Station  to  Bristoe  did  you  meet  with  anj-  obstruction  to  your 
movements? 

A.  There  were  a  great  many  wagons  along  the  line ;  there  were  some  troops, 
but  I  went  along  without  any  particular  obstruction.  There  were  no  obstacles 
that  kept  me  from  going. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  escort  with  you? 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Major  Dm  all  also  testifies  that  be  traveled  eighteen  or  twentj' miles 
that  night. 

Board  record,  page  832,  paragraph  87") : 

James  Haddow,  called  by  the  recorder,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 
Direct  examination  : 

Question.  ^Vherc  do  you  reside? 

An.swor.  Rarlow,  Ohio. 

Q.  Were  you  in  t  lie  military  servieeof  the  United  States  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1862;  if  so,  in  what  ctipacity? 

A.  I  was  in  the  military  service  as  orderly  .sergeant  of  Company  F,  Thirty- 
sixth  Ohio  Infantry. 

Q.  When  you  finally  left  the  service  what  rank  did  you  hold? 

A.  Captaiii.     1  was  transferred  to  Company  E. 

Q.  "Where  were  you  at  simset  on  the  27th  of  August,  1862— about  that  tinjc? 

A.  AVe  were  on  the  road  between  Catlett  Station  and  Bristoc. 

Q.  Did  you  after  that  go  toward  Catlett  Station  ;  if  so,  at  what  time  and  under 
what  circumstances? 

A.  We  marched  that  night  to  Bristoe,  arriving  at  Bristoe  Station  after  dark 
sometime;  we  reniaineil  there  that  night;  on  the  following  morning  the  regi- 
ment went  on  in  the  direction  of  31anassas;  the  company  of  wliicli  I  was  amem- 
ber  was  detached  and  put  in  charge  of  a  :najor  of  the  me<lieal  dc))artincnt  to  go 
back  in  the  direction  of  Warrcnton  with  ambulances  and  obtain  medical  supplies; 
we  returned  to  somewhere  near  Warrenton,  passing  Catlett  Station  at  some  dis- 
tance on  the  morning  of  the  2Sth;  we  returned  to  Bristoe  on  the  evening  of  the 
-8th. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  set  out  from  Bristoe  Station  to  go  in  the  direction  of 
Catlett  Station  ? 

A.  I  could  not  give  the  hour,  but  pretty  early  in  the  morning — as  soon  as  we 
got  up  and  got  breakfast. 

Q.  Did  yon  during  tliat  day  see  General  Porter's  corps? 

A.  We  met  trooi)s  (it  was  a  frequent  habit  to  ask  soldiers  what  troops  they 
were),  and  they  saitl  they  were  General  Porter's  troops.  Porter's  trooijs  lay  at 
Warrenton  Junction  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  when  we  left  there. 

<2.  What  difficulty,  if  any,  did  you  experience  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  in 
taking  thisanihulai'uc  train  froni'liristoe  Station  to  Catlett  Station? 

A.  I  don't  tliink  we  had  any  material  difficulty  in  getting  through;  we  must 
have  had  at  least  three  anil)nlanees;  we  passed  through  trains  and  passed  troops; 
w'e  must  undoubtedly  have  made  a  march  that  day  of  si.xteen  miles;  we  could 
not  have  met  Avith  serious  obstructions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  troops  you  met? 

A.  They  said  they  were  General  Porter's;  we  inquired  frequently ;  of  course 
I  was  not  acquainted  with  General  Porter's  corps;  we  had  just  reached  the  East 
from  the  West,  and  all  troops  were  strange  to  me. 

Q.  On  the  morning  of  theJ'lth  where  were  you? 

A.  After  taking  supper  on  the  evining  of  the  28th,  at  Bri.stoe  Station,  some 
time  after  dark  we  connnenceil  marching  again  and  marched  to  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, reaching  there  some  time  during  the  night;  I  don't  know  what  hour;  so 
early  in  the  night  that  we  lay  down  and  slept,  however,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th  we  were  at  Manassas  Jimction. 

Board  record,  page  834,  paragraph  878: 

Lieutenant  A.  F.  Tiffany,  called  by  tlie  recorder,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Question.  What  difficulty,  if  any,  did  you  experience  in  getting  along  in  your 
march  from  Bristoe  toward  Warrenton? 

Answer.  Nothing  more  than  that  which  is  common  where  there  are  a  good 
many  trains  passing;  sometimes  tlie  road  would  be  full;  sometimes  we  would 
l)assaroimd,  then  wc  wovdd  be  on  the  road  again;  nothing  so  very  unusual  in 
the  way  of  traveling. 

N.  P.  Beach  accompanied  Haddow  and  Titiany,  and  when  asked, 
"  Did  yon  meet  with  any  .special  difficulty  in  getting  along?' '  answered, 
"No,  not  ;it  any  time  that  I  recollect." 

SECOND  BRANCH  OP  THE  CASE. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  have  gone  over  this  testimony  merely  that  the  minds 
of  the  Senators  who  had  any  doubt  about  the  lacts  I  have  stated  might 
be  put  at  rest  on  that  particular  sul»jcct.  Now,  I  propose  to  dLscu.s.s  the 
second  bran<;b  oflbis  case,  which  is  a.s  to  Porter's  di.soljedienee  of  onlers 


on  the  29th  of  August,  1862,  and  not  oul}'  his  disobedience  of  orders 
ufHjn  which  he  was  convicted,  but  the  fact  that  he  refused  or  at  least 
did  not  attempt  in  the  slightest  manner  whatever  to  aid  or  assist  his 
comrades,  who  were  engaged  in  that  severe  battle  which  lasted  from 
early  in  the  day  until  9  o'clock  at  night.  In  discussing  this  proposition  I 
find  that  one  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  Schofield  board  for  reporting 
in  favor  of  Fitz-John  Porter's  restoration  is  that  there  was  no  battle  on 
the  29th  of  August.  I  will  read  what  they  say.  This  is  the  conclusion 
of  their  report,  which  was  read  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey: 

The  judgment  of  the  court-martial  upon  General  Porter's  conduct  was  evi- 
dently based  upon  oreatly  erroneous  impressions,  not,  only  respecting  what  that  con- 
duct really  xvas  and  the  orders  under  which  he  was  acting,  but  also  respecting  cdl  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  acted.  Especially  was  this  true  in  respect  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  baUle  of  the  29th  of  August.  That  battle  consisted  of  a  number  of  shai-p 
and  gallant  combats  between  small  portions  of  the  opposing  forces.  Tlio.te  combats 
were  of  short  duration,  and  were  separated  by  long  intervals  of  simple  skirmishing 
and  artillery  duels.  Until  after  6  o'clock  only  a  small  part  of  the  troops  on  either 
side  wereengagedatany  timeduringthe  afternoon.  Then,  about  sunset,  oncaddi- 
lional  division  on  each  s'ide  was  engaged  near  Groveton.  The  musketry  of  that 
last  contest  and  the  yells  of  the  confederate  troops  about  dark  won-  distinctly 
heard  by  the  officers  of  Porter's  corps;  but  at  no  other  time  during  all  that  after- 
noon was  the  volume  of  musketry  such  that  it  could  be  heard  at  the  po.'iition  of 
Porter's  troops.  No  sound  but  that  of  artillery  was  heard  by  them  during  all  those 
hours  when  Porter  was  understood  by  the  court-martial  to  have  been  listening 
to  the  sounds  of  a  furious  battle  raging  immediately  to  his  right.  And  those 
sounds  of  artillery  were  by  no  means  such  as  to  indicate  a  general  battle. 

Thereports  ofthc2'Jthand  those  oftheSOthofAui/usthsiyeiiomehow  beenslrangely 
confounded  luith  each  other.  Even  the  confelleratr  n  ports  have  since  the  termination 
of  the  war  been  similarly  misconstrued.  Those  uf  the.'Joth  have  been  misquoted  as 
referring  to  the  29th,  thus  to  prove  that  a  furious  ijattle  was  going  on  while  Por- 
ter was  comparatively  inactive  on  the  2yth.  The  tierce  and  gallant  struggle  of 
his  own  troops  on  the  .30th  has  thus  been  used  to  sustain  the  original  error  under 
which  he  was  condemned.  General  Porter  was  in  effect  condemned  for  not  hav- 
ing taken  any  part  in  liis  own  battle.  Such  was  the  error  upon  which  General  Por- 
ter was  pronotmced  guilty  <>{  the  most  shameful  crime  known  among  soldiers. 
We  believe  not  oho  among'atl  the  gallant  soldiers  on  that  bloody  field  was  less  deserving 
of  such  condemnation  tlimi  he. 

*  *  *  *  *** 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Major-General,  U.  S.  Army. 
ALFRED  H.  TE'RRY, 
Brigadier-General ,  U.  S.  Army. 
GEO.  W.  GETTY, 
llrivet  Major-General,  U.  S.  Army,  Colonel  Third  Artillery. 

That  is  the  language  of  this  report.  Now,  if  I  can  show  from  the  e\i- 
dence  that  it  is  not  true,  tliat  it  is  really  without  foundation  in  fact, 
then  I  beg  to  know  how  it  is  that  gentlemen  will  ask  that  we  be  gov- 
erned or  bound  by  a  report  of  these  ' '  high  offlcials, ' '  as  they  are  termed. 
To  the  performance  of  that  task  I  will  now  proceed. 

THERE  WAS  A  BATTLE. 

The  first  proposition  in  discussing  the  second  portion  of  this  case  is 
the  inquiry,  and  how  is  it  to  be  answered,  was  there  a  battle  on  the 
29th  of  Avigust,  1862?  Where  they  find  the  evidence  to  support  the 
statement  that  there  was  no  battle  I  can  not  understand.  General  Pope 
swears  that  there  was  a  battle  on  the  29th,  commencing  as  early  as  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  lasting  until  9  o'clock  at  night.  General 
McDowell  swears  to  the  same  facts,  not  that  he  was  in  it  all  day  him- 
self, but  that  he  heard  the  sound  of  musketry  and  artillery  all  day  and 
marched  to  the  sound  of  those  guns  and  engaged  in  the  battle  a  little 
after  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

General  RejTiolds  reports  that  there  was  a  battle.  General  Schenck 
reports  and  swears  there  was  a  battle.  General  John  C.  Robinson  re- 
l)0rts  that  there  was  a  battle.     General  Grover  reports  a  battle.     General 
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Kearney  reports  tluit  there  was  a  hattle.  General  Sigel  reports  that 
there  was  a  liatth-.  General  Milroy  rejiorts  that  there  was  a  battle. 
General  Stahl  rejjorts  a  battle.  Lieutenant  G.  1>.  Haskius  rejiorts  hL. 
command  engaged  until  they  were  out  of  ammunition  and  had  to  retire. 
Carl  Schurz'.s  report  of  his  conunand  shows  a  se\ere  engagement  of  his 
troops.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Muhleck  reports  that  on  the  29th  a  severe 
engagement  was  had  with  the  enemy  by  one  of  the  Union  divisions, 
where  they  fought  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Colonel  Kryzanowski, 
eommanding  a  brigade,  reports  not  only  a^  severe  engagement  on  his 
part  of  the  line,  but  uses  the  word  "  furious"  to  deseribe  it. 

REPORTS  OF   UNIOX   OFFICERS. 

In  giving  the  following  reports  of  Union  officers  I  have  been  compelled 
in  many  cases  to  use  extracts,  for  the  reason  that  in  cutting  from  the 
reports  I  could  not  take  the  pages,  it  being  printed  on  both  sides.  The 
same  is  also  the  case  with  the  confederatti  reports.  But  all  material 
points  are  included,  and  these  extracts  apply  solely  to  the  29th  of 
August,  1862: 

Keport  of  Brigadier-General  .Toliu  F.  Reynolds,  division  attaelicd  to  McDowell's 

corps. 
He.\dquartkrs  Reynolds's  Division, 
Camp  near  3IuHSon's  Hill,  Va.,  September  5,  1862. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

General  McDowell  joined  the  command  at  daylight,  and  directed  my  co-opera- 
tion with  General  Sigel. 

The  right  of  the  enemy's  position  could  be  discerned  upon  the  heights  above 
Groveton,  on  the  right  of  the  pike.  The  division  advanced  over  the  ground  to 
the  heights  above  Groveton,  crossed  the  pike,  and  Cooper's  battery  came  gal- 
lantly into  action  on  the  same  ridge  on  which  the  enemy's  right  was,  supported 
by  Meade's  brigade.  While  pressing  forward  our  extreme  left  across  the  pike, 
re-enforcements  w^ere  sent  for  by  General  Sigel  for  the  right  of  his  line  under 
General  Milroy,  now  hardly  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  a  brigade  was  taken 
from  Schenck's  command  on  my  right.  The  ■whole  fire  of  the  enemy  was  now 
concentrated  on  the  extreme  right  of  my  division,  and,  unsupported  there,  the 
battery  Avasobliged  to  retire  with  considerable  loss,  in  both  men  and  horses,  and 
the  division  fell  back  to  connect  willi  SclKuck. 

Later  in  the  day  General  Pope,  arriving  on  I  lie  right  from  Centreville,  renewed 
the  attack  on  the  enemy  and  drove  him  some  distance.  My  division  was  directed 
to  threaten  the  enemy's  right  and  rear,  which  it  proceeded  to  do  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  artillery  from  tlie  ridge  to  the  left  of  the  pike.  Generals  Seymour  and 
-lackson  led  their  brigades  in  advance;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  steadiness 
and  coin-age  shown  by  the  men,  tliey  were  compelled  to  fall  back  before  the  heavy 
lire  of  artillery  and  musketry  which  met  them  both  on  the  front  and  left  flank, 
and  the  division  resumed  its  original  position.  King's  division  engaged  the  en- 
emy along  the  pike  on  our  right,  and  the  action  was  continued  with  it  until  dark 
by  Meade's  brigade. 

Keport  of  Brigadier-General  ,Tohn  C  Robinson,  of  Kearney's  division,  Hciiil- 
zelman's  corps. 

Headquarters  Robinson's  Brigade., 

Centreville,  Va.,  August  oi,  186li. 

On  Friday  morning  I  was  ordered  to  "support  Colonel  Poe's  brigade  and  to 
develop  his  line  of  battle  to  the  right."  After  crossing  Bull  Run  I  movetl  tor- 
ward  in  two  lines,  the  first  composed  of  the  Sixty-third  Pennsylvania  and  five 
companies  of  the  Thirtieth  Oliio,  which  were  temporarily  attached  to  my  com- 
mand. Arriving  on  the  ground  assigned  me,  I  remained  foraconsiderabletime 
exposed  to  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  after  which  I  took  up  my  position  on  high 
ground  farther  to  th(^  right.  I  was  soon  after  direeted  l)y  ^Major-General  Kear- 
ney, eoiiiinanding  <livision,  to  move  to  the  sui)pi)i-t  of  J'<j(;'s  li  ft,  ^vhcn  I  formed 
the  Sixty-third  and  <  >ne  hundred  and  tiftli  P(.'nnsylvania  in  line  of  battle  on  the 
Ijeesburgh  road,  holding  the  Twentiith  Indiana  and  Ohio  battalion  in  reserve. 
At  this  time  there  was  a  liea\  y  nniskelry  fire  to  our  left  and  front,  and  I  was  di- 
rected to  move  forward  through  the  woods  to  turn  the  enemy  and  cut  olf  his  re- 
treat through  the  railroad  cut. 

On  arriving  on  the  ground  with  the  Sixty-third  and  One  inindred  and  fifth 
Pennsylvania,  Twentieth  Indiana,  an<l  Third  Michigan,  I  found  the  railroad  al- 
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ready  occupied  by  our  own  troop.saud  the  cornfield  in  front  tilled  witli  the  enemy. 
I  then  deployed  the  Sixty-third  and  One  hundred  and  fifth  Pennsylvania  along- 
the  railroad  to  the  right  of  the  troops  in  position,  directing  the  Third  Michigan 
to  protect  my  right  flank,  placing  the  Twentieth  Indiana  in  reserve,  and  throw- 
ing skirmishers  to  the  front.  Soon  after  taking  this  position  the  regiments  on 
my  left  gave  way  and  passed  rapidly  to  the  rear  out  of  the  woods,  leaving  siiy 
left  flank  entirely  exposed. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  I  moved  my  command  to  the  left  to  occupy  the  deserted 
ground,  but  before  my  troops  could  get  fairly  into  po.sition  I  was  fiercely  attacked 
by  a  suijerior  force  that  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  road.  I  then  threw  tor- 
ward  my  right  wing,  forming  my  line  of  battle  at  right  angles  to  tlie  original  po- 
sit ion,  and  checked  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  At  this  time  General  Birney 
brought  up  and  turned  over  to  me  his  Foin-th  INIaine.  He  afterward  sent  me  his 
First,  Fortieth,  and  One  hundred  and  first  New-  York  Regiments.  These  troops 
were  deployed  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  railroad,  and  pushed  forward  to  the 
support  of  my  regiments  in  front,  -n'hich  were  .sufl'cring  severely  from  a  terrific 
fire  of  musketry  and  the  enemy's  artillery  posted  on  a  hill  to  our  right  and  rear. 
Our  men  now  gained  steadily  on  the  enemy,  and  were  driving  him  before  them 
until  he  brought  up  fresh  masses  of  troops  (supposed  to  be  two  brigades),  when, 
with  ammunition  nearly  expended,  we  withdrew  to  our  second  position. 

Report  of  Brigadier-General  C.  Grover,  of  Heintzelman's  corps. 

Headqu.\eters  Fir.st  Beig.\de,  Hooker's  Divisiok, 

Sipteviber  26,  1862. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

On  the  following  day  we  continued  our  march  for  the  plains  of  Manassas  by 
the  way  of  Centrcville,  and  arrivifl  upon  the  battlefield  about  9  a.  m.  The  bat- 
tle had  already  commenced,  and  as  my  column  moved  to  the  front  the  shells 
fell  with  remarkable  precision  along  the  liueof  the  road, but  fortunately  didno 
damage. 

My  brigade  was  temporarily  placed  under  the  orders  of  Ma.jor-Gcneral  Sigel, 
whose  troops  were  then  engaging  the  enemy  in  tli<-  center.  Under  instructions 
received  from  him,  I  threw  forward  the  First  IMussachusetts  Volunteers  to  sup- 
port his  line,  -while  my  remaining  four  regiments  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
sheltered  from  the  enemy's  fire  by  a  roll  of  the  lieUl  in  front.  This  position  was 
occupied  until  about  2..S0  p.  m. 

In  the  mean  time  I  rode  over  the  field  in  front  as  far  as  the  position  of  the  enemy 
would  admit.  After  rising  the  hill  under  which  my  command  lay  an  open  field 
was  entered, and  from  one  edge  of  it  gradually  fell  ofl"  in  a  slope  to  a  valley, 
through  which  ran  a  railroad  cnil)ankment.  Beyond  this  embankment  the  forest 
<Hjntinued,  and  the  corresponding  heights  beyond  were  held  by  the  enemy  in 
force,  supported  by  artillery. 

At  3  p.  m.  I  received  an  order  to  advaneein  lineof  battleoverthisground,pa,s» 
the  embankment,  enter  the  edge  of  the  -vs-oods  beyond,  and  hold  it.  Disposition.s 
for  carrying  out  such  orders  were  inuncdiatcly  made;  pieces  were  loaded,  bay- 
onets fixed,  and  instructions  given  for  tlu-  line  to  move  slowly  upon  the  enemy 
until  it  felt  its  fire,  then  close  upon  him  rapidly,  fire  one  well-directed  volley,  and 
rely  upon  the  bayonet  to  secure  the  position  on  the  other  side. 

We  rapidly  and  firmly  i)ress((l  ftpoa  the  embankment,  and  here  occurred  a 
short,  sharp,  and  obstinate  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  bayonets  and  clubbed 
mu.sk  ets. 

Report  of  General  P.  Kearney  (by  General  Birney),  of  Heintzeluum's  corps. 

Cesteeville,  Va.,  August  31,  1862. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

On  the  29th.  on  my  arrival,  I  was  assigned  to  the  holdingof  the  right  wing,  my 
lefton  JyCcshurgh  road.  I  posted  Colonel  Poe,  \vith  Btrrys  brigade,  in  Wn^X  line  ; 
General  Robinson.  First  Brigade,  on  his  right,  partly  in  line  aM<l  i>artly  in  sup- 
port; and  kept  Birney's  most  disciplined  regiments  reserved  and  ready  for 
emergencies. 

Toward  noon  I  was  obliged  to  occupy  a  quarter  of  a  mile  additional  on  left  of 
s;iid  road,  from  Schurz's  troops  being  taken  elsewhere. 

During  the  first  hours  of  combat  General  Birney,  on  tired  regiments  in  th<- 
center  falling  back,  of  his  ownaccord  rapidly  pushed  across  to  give  them  ahand 
to  raise  themselves  to  a  renewed  fight. 

In  early  afternoon  General  Pope's  order  to  General  Roberts  was  to  send  a  pretty 
strong  force  diagonally  to  the  front  to  relieve  the  center  in  ■wt>ods  from  pressure. 
-Accordingly  I  detached  on  that  purpose  GeneralRobinson,  with  his  brigade,  the 
Sixty-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  Colonel  Hays,  the  One  hundred  anil  fifth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  ( 'aptain  ( 'raig,  the  Twentieth  Indiana,  Colonel  Brown, 
and,  additionally,  the  Third  Michigan  Marksmen,  under  Colonel  Chaniplin. 
General  Robinson  drove  forward  for  several  hundred  yards,  but  the  center  of 


flic  main  battle  beinff  shortly  after  driven  back  and  out  of  the.  woods,  my  detach- 
ment thus  exposed  so  considerably  in  frynt  of  all  others,  both  Hanks  in  air. 

That  I  niif^ht  drive  the  <'neiiiy,  by  an  une.xpecteci  attack,  through  the  woods,  I 
brought  upadililioiially  Iheniost  ot  liirney'srefiiincnls.  the  Fourth  Maine, Colonel 
Walker  and  Lieutcuaul-ColDiicl  Carver,  the  I'ortiilh  Xew  York,  Colonel  Kgan, 
First  Xew  York,  ^lajor  Hurt,  and  One  hundred  and  lirst  Xew  York,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  <i('sner.  and  chanucd  front  to  the  Ief(.  (o  swee))  with  a  rush  the  last  line 
of  the  enemy.  This  was  most  successful.  The  enemy  rolled  up  on  his  own  right. 
It  pi'esaged  a  vittory  Ibrus  all ;  still  our  force  was  too  light.  The  enemy  brought 
up  rapidly  lu'avy  reserves,  .so  that  our  further  progress  was  impeded.  General 
Stevens  came  up  gallantly  in  action  to  suj)port  us,  but  did  not  have  the  numbers. 

I{ei)ort  of  Major-General  Franz  Sigcl. 

Near  Fort  De  K.\lb,  Virgini.\,  September  IG,  1862. 
*  ****** 

II.  —Bailie  of  (rrovelon,  near  Bull  Run,  on.  Fridatj,  Augiist  29,  1862. 

On  Thursday  night,  .\ugust  28,  when  the  First  Corps  was  encamped  on  the 
heights  south  of  Young's  IJranch,  near  Bull  Rmi,  I  received  orders  from  General 
Pope  to  "attack  the  enemy  vigorously"  the  next  morning.  I  accordingly  made 
the  necissary  i)re])aralions  at  night  and  formed  in  order  of  battle  at  daybreak, 
having  asicilained  that  the  enemy  ^vasan  considerable  force  beyond  Young's 
Branch,  in  sight  of  the  hills  we  occuijied.  His  left  wing  rested  on  Catharpin 
Creek,  front  towaids  ( 'entrcville:  with  his  center  lu"  oicujiicfl  a  long  stretch  of 
woods  parellel  with  the  ."^vidliy  Springs  (Xew  .Alarketi  road,  and  his  right  wa.s 
posted  on  the  hillson  both  sides  of  tlu- Ceiitreville-Ciainesville  roa<l.  Ttlierefore 
directed  (General  Schurz  lo  deploy  his  division  on  the  right  of  the  Gainesville 
road.  and.  by  a  change  of  direction  to  the  left,  to  come  into  position  ])arallel  with 
theSudlcy  Springs  road,  (ieneral  Mih-oy,  withhis  brigade  and  one  battery,  wa-s 
directed  to  form  the  center,  and  to  take  i)ossession  of  an  elevation  in  frontof  the 
so-called  "  Stone  house."  at  the  Junction  of  the  Gainesville  and  Sudley  Springs 
roads.  General  Schenck,  with  his  division  forming  our  left,  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance quickly  to  an  adjoining  range  of  hills,  and  to  plant  his  batteries  on  these 
hills  at  an  excellent  range  from  the  enemy's  position. 

Jn  this  order  our  whole  line  advanced  tVom  jjoint  to  point,  taking  advantage 
of  the  ground  before  us,  imtil  our  whole  line  was  involved  in  a  most  veheinent 
artillery  and  infantry  contest.  In  the  courseof  about  four  hour.s,  from  half  past 
6  to  half  past  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  our  whole  infantry  force  and  nearly 
all  om-  batteries  were  engaged  with  the  enemy.  Generals  Milroy  and  Schurz  ad- 
vancing one  mile  and  General  Schenck  two  miles  from  their  original  positions. 
At  this  time  (10.30  o'clock  I  the  eiu'iny  threw  forward  large  masses  of  infantry 
again.st  our  right,  but  was  resisted  firmly  and  driven  back  three  times  by  the 
troops  of  Generals  Milroy  and  Schurz.  To  assist  those  troops  .so  hard  jiressed 
l>y  overpowering  numbers,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  weakened  b.v  lossc-s,  I  or- 
dered one  battery  of  reserve  to  take  position  on  their  left,  and  posted  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  under  laeutenant  Blum,  of  Schirmer's  battery,  supported  by  the 
Forty-first  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  beyond  their  line  an(i  opjiosite  the 
right  flank  of  the  enemy,  who  was  advancing  in  the  woods. 

At  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  General  Hooker's  troops  arrived  on  the  held  of 
battle  and  were  immediately  ordered  forward  l>y  their  noble  commander  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  battle.  One  lirigade,  uniler  Colonel  (  arr,  received  orders,  by  my 
request,  to  relieve  the  regiments  of  (ieneral  Sehurzs  division,  which  had  main- 
tained their  ground  against  repeated  attacks,  but  were  now  worn  out  and  nc'arly 
without  ammunition.  Other  regiments  were  sent  forward  to  relieve  Ihigailier- 
(ieneral  Milroy,  whose  lirigade  had  valiantly  disputed  the  ground  against  greatly 
sui)Crior  numbers  for  eight  hours. 

To  check  the  enemy  if  he  should  attempt  to  advance,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
lireparing  and  supporting  an  attack  from  our  .side,  I  placed  four  batteries,  of 
•liflerent  commands,  on  a  range  of  hills  on  our  center  and  behind  the  woods, 
which  had  been  the  most  hotly  contested  ijart  of  the  battlefield  during  the  day, 
I  had  previously  received  a  letter  from  MajoiM ieneral  Pope,  saying  that  Fitz- 
•John  Porter's  corps  and  Brigadier-General  King's  division,  numbering  20,000 
men,  would  come  in  on  our  left.  I  did,  therefore,  not  think  it  i)rndent  to  give 
the  enemy  time  to  make  new  arrangements,  and  ordered  all  tin-  batteries  t« 
continue  their  tire  and  to  direct  it  prineii>ally  against  the  cnem.v's  position  in 
the  woods  before  our  front.  Some  of  our  trooi>s  placed  in  front  wcri' retiring 
from  the  woods,  but  as  the  enemy,  held  in  cheek  by  the  artillery  in  the  center, 
did  not  venture  to  follow,  and  as  at  this  moment  new  regiinents  of  General 
Hooker's  command  arrived  and  were  ordered  forward,  we  maintained  our  po- 
sition, which  Generals  Milroy  and  Schurz  had  occupied  in  the  morning. 

During  two  hours,  from  4  to  6  o'clock  p.  m..  strong  cannonading  and  musketry 


continued  on  our  center  and  right,  where  General  Ki  ariit-y  nuKk' a  sucoeptr^lul 
effort  against  the  extreme  left  of  the  enemy's  lines. 

Report  of  Brigadier-General  R.  H.  Milroy. 

Headquarters  Ikdependent  Brigade, 

Near  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Va, 

September  12,  1862. 

On  the  following  morning  (the  29th)  at  daylight  I  was  ordered  to  i>roceed  in 
search  of  the  rebels,  and  had  not  proceeded  more  than  Jive  hundred  yards  ^vhen 
we  were  greeted  by  a  few  straggling  shots  from  the  woods  in  front.  We  were 
now  at  the  creek,  and  I  had  just  sent  forward  ray  skirmishers  when  I  received 
orders  to  halt  and  let  my  men  have  breakfast.  While  they  were  cooking,  my- 
self, accompanied  by  General  Schenck,  rode  up  to  the  top  of  an  eminence  some 
five  hundred  yards  to  the  front  to  reconnoiter.  We  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
top  than  we  were  greeted  by  a  shower  of  musket  balls  from  the  woods  on  our 
right.  I  immediately  ordered  up  my  battery  and  gave  the  bushwhackers  a  few 
shot  and  shell  which" soon  cleared  the  woods.  Soon  after  I  discovered  the  enemy 
in  great  force  about  three-ciuarters  of  a  mile  in  front  of  us,  upon  our  right  of  the 
pike  leading  from  Gainesville  to  Alexandria.  I  brought  up  my  two  batteries  and 
opened  upon  them,  causing  them  to  fallback.  1  then  moved  forward  my  brigade, 
with  skirmishers  deployed,  and  continued  to  advance  my  regiments,  the  enemy 
falling  back. 

General  Schenck's  division  was  off  to  my  left,  and  that  of  General  Schurz  to 
my  right.  After  passing  a  piece  of  woods  I  turned  to  the  right,  where  the  rebels 
had  a  battery  that  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  I  brought  forward  one  of  my 
batteries  to  i<))ly  to  it,  and  soon  after  heard  a  tremendous  lire  of  small-arms,  and 
knew  that  trcneral  .^'liurz  Avas  hotly  engaged  to  my  right  in  an  extensive  forest. 
I  sent  two  of  my  regiments,  the  Eighty-second  Ohio,  Colonel  Cantwell,  and  the 
Fifth  Virginia,  Colonel  Zeiglcr.  to  General Schurz's assistance.  They  weretoat^ 
tack  the  enemy's  right  flank,  and  I  held  my  other  two  regiments  in  reserve  for  a 
time.  The  two  regiments  sent  to  Schurz  were  soon  hotly  engaged,  the  enemy 
being  behind  a  railroad  embankment,  which  aCCorded  them  an  excellent  breasts 
vrorU. 

Kei)ort  of  Brigadier-General  Stahl. 

Centreville,  September  1,  1862. 

With  bresik  of  day  on  the  2itth  1  followed  the  second  l)rigade,  first  division, 
marching  to  Dogan's  farm,  and  took  position  behind  the  farm.  I  remained  here 
but  a  short  time.  *  *  *  Here  1  found  a  number  of  dead  and  wounded.  Hav- 
ing remained  here  a  half  an  hour  a  heavy  skirmish  occurred  at  this  point. 

Reixjrt  of  Lieutenant  George  B.  Ilaskins.  First  Ohio  Artillery,  Mcl-ean's  bri- 
gade, Schenck's  division,  Sigel's  corps. 

IIeadqu.\rter.s  Battery  K, 
liuffalo  FoH,  Va.,  September  17,  1862. 

Fighting  resumed  next  morning.  August  29,  and  en.gaged  the  enemy  until 
about  11  a.  m.,  wlien  we  ran  out  of  ammunition,  and,  not  being  able  to  get  more, 
were  ordered  to  the  rear,  where  we  remained  that  and  the  following  day,  August 
30,  until  about  5  i).  m. 

Report  of  Colonel  Krzyzanowski,  commanding  second  brigade,  Schurz's  divis- 
ion, Sigel's  corps. 
Near  Arlington  Heights,  September  3,  1862. 

At  about  half  jiast  3  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  29th  of  August  I  received  orders  from 
General  Schurz  to  advance  with  my  brigade.  It  was  done  in  the  following  or- 
der :  Two  regiments  in  company  column,  left  in  front,  and  one  regiment,  the 
Fifty-fourth  New  York  Volunteers,  as  reserve.  On  the  right  of  me  was  Colonel 
Schimelpfennig  with  his  brigade,  and  on  the  left  General  Milroy's  brigade.  A 
line  of  skirmishers  having  been  established  we  advanced  toward  the  woods 
through  which  the  Rlanassas  Gap  Railroad  runs.  As  soon  as  we  entered  the 
woods  I  dispatched  my  adjutant  to  ascertain  ^s'hether  the  line  of  skirmishers  was 
kept  up  on  l)oth  wings,  and  finding  such  M-as  not  the  case  and  that  I  had  ad- 
vanced a  little  faster  than  General  Milroy's  and  Colonel  Schimelpfennig's  col- 
umn, I  halted  my  skirmishers  to  wait  until  the  line  was  re-e.stablished.  How- 
ever, being  informed  that  General  Milroy  was  advancing,  I  .sent  the  Fifty-fourth 
Regiment  to  take  position  on  my  right  wing  and  try  to  find  the  lines  of  Colonel 
Schimelpfennig's  skirmishers,  and  then  I  advanced  together  with  the  former. 

Scarcely  had  the  skirmishers  passed  over  two  hundred  yards  when  they  be- 
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fame  eiifjtagcd  with  the  eneiuy.  For  some  time  the  tiring'  was  kept  up;  but  our 
skirmishers  had  to  yickl  at  last  to  the  enemy's  advancing  cohnnn.  At  this  time 
1  ordered  my  regiments  up,  and  a  general  en'_;:ig<'ment  ensued.  However,  1 
soon  noticed  tluit  llie  Fifty-fourtli  and  I'ifty-eighth  Itcgimtnls  liad  to  fall  back 
owing  to  th<!  furious  lire  of  the  enemy,  who  had  evidently  llnown  his  forces  ex- 
clusively \ipon  those  two  regiments.  TheScventy-lildi  Kcgiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  which  up  to  this  time  had  not  taken  pail  in  (his  engagement,  was  at 
the  time  the  Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty-fourth  retired)  now  nobly  ieci  on  by  Licnten- 
unl-(  'olonel  Maliler  upun  '.he  right  tlank  of  tlu'  taiemy,  and  kept  him  busy  until  i 
had  l)rought  the  Fil't\ -eighth  at  a  duul)le  (piick  up  to  its  ])rcvi<)us  position,  when 
those  two  rcgimcmts  succcsst'nlly  (U'ove  the  enemy  bcfori'  tlnin,  thereby  gaining 
the  position  of  the  INIanassas  (in\>  Railroad. 

The  Fifty-fourth  had  meanwhile  )>ccn  ordered  by  General  Sehurz  to  take  po- 
sition ^vith  the  Twenty-ninth  licginient  New  York  State  Volunteers  in  the  intir- 
val  of  my  brigade  and  thai  of  Colonel  Schimelpfcnnig. 

At  this  time  I  observed  on  my  right  the  brigade  of  (ieneral  Roberts,  to  whom 
I  explained  my  jjusition,  after  which  we  a(l\anccd  together  a  short  distance; 
but  hesoon  withdrew  his  forces,  asecrtainin.g  that  he  got  hisbrigade  in  between 
the  column  of  our  division.  We  had  occui)ied  the  abovi-named  position  only  a 
short  time  when  the  enemy  aga'n  tried  to  tone  us  back,  but  the  noble  condui't 
of  my  troops  did  not  allow  him  to  carry  out  his  design,  and  he  <lid  not  gain  one 
inch  of  ground.  We  were  thus  enabled  to  secure  ourwounded  and  someof  our 
dead,  and  also  someof  the  enemy's  wounded  belonging  to  the  Tenth  South  Can  >- 
lina  Hegiment.  We  held  this  ijosition  until  2  p.  m.,  when  we  were  relieved  b.v 
a  brigade  of  General  Kearneys  division,  and  retired  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
toward  our  rear,  where  we  also  encamped  for  the  night. 

Report  of  Colonel  Joseph  B.  Carr,  commanding  brigade  of  Brigadier-Gfcneral 
Joseph  Hooker's  division,  Heintzelman's  corps. 
Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  Hookeb's  Division, 

Camp  near  Fort  Lyon,  Va.,  September  6,  1862. 

*  *  *  S;  *  *  * 

At  2  o'clock  Friday  luorning,  August  29, 1  received  orders  to  march  at  3  a.  m. 
and  support  General  Kearney,  ^vho^vas  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  A  march  of  ten 
miles  brought  us  to  the  Bull  Run  battlefield.  About  11  a.  m.  was  ordered  in  posi- 
tion to  support  a  battery  in  front  of  the  woods,  where  the  enemy  with  General 
rteigle's  troops  was  engaged.  Remaining  about  one  hour  in  that  position,  was 
ordered  to  send  into  the  woodsand  relieve  two regimentsof  General  Sigel's corps. 
I  sent  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  New  Jersey  Volunteers.  Afterward  received 
orders  to  take  the  balance  of  the  brigade  in  the  woods,  which  I  did  at  about  2 
]).  ra.  Here  I  at  once  engaged  the  enemy,  and  fou.ght  him  for  a  space  of  two 
hours,  holding  my  position  mitil  our  ammunition  ^vas  all  expended.  About  4 
o'clock  we  were  relieved  by  General  Reno  and  Colonel  Taylor,  but  did  not  reach 
the  skirt  of  the  woods  before  a  retreat  was  made  and  the  woods  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  When  I  arrived  out  of  the  woods  I  was  ordered  to  march  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  rear  and  bivouac  for  the  night. 

Report  of  Colonel  J.  W.  Revere,  Seventh  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  Carr's  brigade, 
Hooker's  division,  Heintzelman's  corps. 
In  the  Field,  near  Centreville,  Va.,  August  30,  1802. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  this  regiment,  being  ordered  into  the 
woods  with  the  Sixth  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  proceedin.g  [proceeded]  to  beeupy 
them,  relieving  a  New  York  regiment  of  General  Steinwehr's  division  on  th«^ 
29th  instant  at  11  a.  m.  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  position  of  our  part  of  the. 
army. 

Advancing  about  fifty  yards  we  encountered  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  a  .spir- 
ited enga.gement  ensued  with  varying  success;  and  having  been  relieved  by  the 
timely  advance  of  the  Sixth  regiment,  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  we  drove  the 
enemy  from  his  position,  but  having  been  strongly  re-enforced  he  regained  it 
about  1  p.  m. 

Rei>ort  of  Major  F.  Blessing,  commanding  Seventy-fourth  Pennsylvania  Xui- 
untcers,  of  first  brigade,  Schurz's  division,  Sigel's  corps. 

At  5  o'clock  a.  m.,  August  29th,  we  left  this  place,  meeting  our  brigade  com- 
manded by  Colonel  A.  Schimelfennig,  at  G  o'clock.  Al'ter  a  rest  of  aboiit  15 
minutes  llic  regiment  wasordered  to  take  itsiiosition  on  thcextreme  right  of  the 
army  corp--  then  iidvaneing.  Under  cover  <if  skiiiuisln  is  in  the  liont  and  right 
flank  we  achaiiied  inquick  limeovcran  open  licld  imti!  w«' arrived  at  the  center 
of  the  woods,  where  in  an  opening  we  halted.  Theskirmishersmet  the  skirm- 
ishing line  of  the  enemy,  opened  fire,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods.     Forced 
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by  the  heavy  aitillory  fireof  the  enemy,  wechangeil  several tiiiicsouriiipsitions. 
From  the  rif,dit  Hank  came  the  report  that  a  strong  column  was  advancinir,  but 
that  it  was  impossible  to  recognize  Avhether  friend  or  foe.  It  was  afterward  as- 
certained to  be  General  Kearney's  corps  for  our  relief.  The  regiment  was  then 
ordered  to  the  left,  where  it  took  its  position  in  the  general  battle-line,  after  ad- 
vancing about  four  hundred  yards  under  the  heavy  tire  of  the  enemy,  driving 
the  latter  back  and  out  of  his  positions,  but  by  the  withdrawing  of  a  regiment 
stationed  on  the  left  of  the  Seventy-fourth  tlie  enemy  took  advantage,  and, 
outflanking  us,  we  were  forced  back  aboiit  on<^  hundred  yai-ds. 

Forming  again  in  column  for  attack,  the  regiment  advanced  in  quick  time  to- 
ward the  enemy,  who  gave  way  until  he  arrived  at  the  other  side  of  the  railroad 
(him.  Here,  again  flanked  by  the  enemy  and  inider  a  galling  the  of  grape-shot 
and  canister,  the  regiment  had  to  leave  its  position,  which  it  did  by  making  a 
tiank  movement  to  the  left,  forcing  the  enemy  to  withdraw  from  the  woods. 
We  advanced  over  our  former  position,  capturing  an  ambulance  with  two 
wounded  ollieirs,  to  the  seam  of  the  ^'oods.  At  this  point,  a  heavy  shower  of 
grape-shot  and  canister  pouringinto  us,  we  withdrew  to  the  railroad  dam.  After 
resting  here  for  about  thirty  minutes,  we  were  ordered  by  General  Schurz  to  sup- 
port a  battery  on  the  extreme  right,  keeping  in  that  position  till  the  battery  left. 
We  then  again  joined  our  brigade.  Wearied  and  exhausted  we  camped  for  the 
night  on  the  same  ground  the  enemy  held  the  night  |)revions. 

Iveport  of  .Major  Steven  Kovacs,  Fifty-fourth  New  York  Volunteers,  Second  Bri- 
gade, Schurz's  division,  Sigel's  corps. 

Camp  nk.\k  .\klington  Heights,  Scptenibcr  12,  1862. 
SiR:  I  have  I  he  honor  to  report  that  on  the  2i1th  of  August,  18f)2,  the  Fifty-fourth 
Uegiment  New  York  State  Volunteers  M'as  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  at  6  o'clock 
a.  m.,  at  Manassas,  and  ordered  for  reserve  by  General  Schurz ;  at  S  o'clock,  by 
his  orders,  was  sent  to  the  woods  to  drive  out  the  enemy,  and  found  them  in  large 
force.  The  regiment  instantly  became  engaged,  and  it  held  the  woods  in  spite 
of  the  superior  numbers  unt41  1  o'clock,  when  it  was  relieved  by  another  regi- 
ment. In  this  engagement  the  officers  and  men  behaved  themselves  bravely, 
especially  the  second  color-bearer,  William  Kauschmiiller,  \vIk>,  seeing  his  com- 
rsvde  (the  flrst  color-bearer)  fall,  instantly  seized  the  (lagandat  thesametime  he 
cared  for  liis  wounded  comrade,  took  him  tot  lie  rear,  and  immediately  returned 
again  to  his  proper  place.  After  this  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  tall  back  to 
another  wood  about  half  a  mile  distant,  with  the  order  to  be  in  column  by  divis- 
ion, to  be  ready  for  any  emergency,  and  the  rt-giment  remained  under  arms  all 
night. 

Report  of  ("a])tain  F.  Brauin,  cojnnumding  Fifty-eighth  Nt-w  York  Volunteers, 
Second  Brigade,  Schurz's  division,  Sigel's  corps. 

Camp  seak  Aklingtox  Hkights,  Septemlier  12,  1862. 

The  29tli  instant  the  regiment  was  ordered  into  action,  and  marching  over  a 
plain  ground  soon  was  engaged  with  the  enemy,  which  had  taken  position  in 
tlie  woods.  The  regiment  held  the  enemy  in  check  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  12  o'clock  J),  ni.,  when  the  regiment  was  relieved.  The  loss  of  the  regi- 
ment was  twenty-nine  in  killed,  woimded,  and  missing. 

Report  of  Colonel  William  Blaisdell.  Eleventh  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  Gro- 
.         ver's  brigade.  Hooker's  division,  Ileintzelman's  corps. 

C.\MP  NEAR  Alexandria,  Va.,  September  14,  1862. 

.\fter  supporting  several  batteries  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  move  forward 
and  engage  the  enemy.  At  about  3  p.  m..  advancing  about  one  mile  to  the  edge 
of  a  lieavy  wood,  then  deploying  and  moving  forward  in  line  of  battle  until 
within  rangeof  the  enemy's  pickets,  the  line  was  halted,  bayonetsfixed.  Again 
moving  forward,  driving  the  enemy's  pickets  before  it,  the  regiment  came  upon 
and  engaged  a  heavy  line  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  which  was  driven  back  and 
over  a  line  of  railroad,  where  the  road-bed  was  ten  feet  high.  I>chinil  which  was 
pQsted  another  heavy  line  of  infantry,  whiih  opened  a  terrific  fire  ui)on  the  regi- 
ment as  it  emergc(l  from  the  woods.  The  ICleventh  Uegiment  being  (he  battalion 
of  direction,  was  the  first  to  reach  the  railroad,  an<l  of  course  received  the  heaviest 
of  the  Are.  This  staggered  the  men  a  little,  but  recovering  in  an  instant,  they 
gave  a  wild  hurrah  and  over  they  went,  mounting  the  embankment,  driving 
everything  before  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Here,  for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  struggle  was  very  severe,  the  combatants 
exchanging  shots,  their  muskets  almost  nauzzle  to  muzzle,  and  engaging  hand 
to  hand  in  deadly  encounter.  Private  John  Sawler,  of  Company  D,  stove  in  the 
skull  of  one  rebel  with  the  butt  of  his  musket  and  killed  another  with  his  Itayo- 
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net.  The  enemy  broke  in  confusion  and  ran,  nmnbor.s  tlirowint;  down  their 
muskets,  some  fully  cocked,  and  the  owners  too  much  frightened  to  lire  them, 
the  regiment  pursuing  them  some  eif^hty  yards  into  the  woods,  where  it  was 
met  by  an  overwhelmiiitf  force  in  front,  at  the  same  time  receiving;  an  artillery 
tire,  which  cufila<lc<l  our  left  and  forced  it  to  retire,  leavintj  the  dead  and  many 
of  the  wounded  where  they  fell. 

It  ^vas  near  the  railroad  embankment  that  the  brave  Tileston,  Stone,  and  Por- 
ter, and  o'her  gallant  men,  received  their  mortal  wounds.  Being  thus  overpow- 
ered by  numerical  odds,  after  breaking  through  and  .scattering  two  lines  of  the 
enemy,  and  compelled  lo  <'vacuatc  the  wooils  and  enti^r  into  the  open  fields  be- 
yond, the  enemy  i)ursuing  us  hotly  to  the  cMlgc  of  the  woods,  1  was  greatly 
amazed  to  fmd  tlial  the  rcgiiucut  hail  been  sent  to  engage  a  force  of  more  than 
live  times  its  numbers,  strongly  ))Oste<i  in  thick  woods  and  behind  heavy  embank- 
ments, and  not  a  soldier  to  sup|>ort  it  in  ease  of  disaster.  .After  collecting  the  regi- 
ment together  and  moving  back  to  our  original  [position  we  encamped  for  the 
night.  The  otfieers  and  men  of  the  regiment  fought  with  the  most  desperat^i 
bravery:  not  a  man  (linched.  and  the  losses  wen-  proportionately  severe.  Outof 
two hundretl  an<l  eighty-three  oflicers  and  men  who  participated  in  the  fight, 
three  ollicers  and  seven  enlisted  men  were  killed,  threeotiieersand  seventy-four 
enlisted  men  were  woimded,  and  twenty-live  missing,  making  an  aggregate  of 
ten  killed,  seventy-seven  ■n'ounded,  and  twenty-tive  missing,  all  in  the  space  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.     The  regiment  bivouacked  on  the  field. 

•       (Jeneral  K.  C.  Scheuek's  report,  by  Colonel  Cheesborough. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Septembir  17,  1«62. 

On  Thursday,  29th  ultimo,  we  left  Buckland's  Mills,  passing  through  Gaines- 
ville, and  proceeded  on  the  Manassas  Junction  pike  to  within  some  four  miles  of 
that  place,  a  ndthtcilm-ned  east  wardly,  marching  toward  Bull  Run.  The  scouts  in 
advance  reported  u  force  of  1  he  em  iny,  lousisting  of  infantry  and  cavalry  in  front. 
We  were  hurried  forward  and  formed  I  ineof  battle  with  our  right  toward  Centre- 
ville.  Some  few  shell  were  thrown  into  a  clump  of  woods  in  front  where  the 
enemy  ^vere  last  seen,  but  without  eliciting  any  response.  Some  two  hours 
elapsed  when  heavy  firing  was  heard  on  our  left,  which  ^ve  concluded  was  from 
McDowell's  cori)s,  and  the  enemy  \vho  had  workedaround  from  our  front  in  that 
direction.  We  ^vere  immediately  put  in  motion  and  marched  on  the  Warrenton 
road  and  took  position  for  the  night  on  a  hill  east  of  the  "stone  house,"  our  right 
resting  on  the  pike. 

<  )n  Friday  morning  early  the  engagement  was  commenced  by  General  Milroy 
on  our  right,  in  which  we  .soon  after  took  part,  and  a  rapid  artillery  fire  ensued 
from  both  sides.  For  .some  tiuie  heavy  columns  of  the  enemy  <'ould  be  seen  fil- 
ing outof  a  wood  in  front  and  gradually  falling  back.  They  were  within  range 
of  our  guns,  which  were  turned  on  them,  and  mu.st  have  done  some  execution. 
An  hour  after  we  received  the  order  to  move  one  brigade  by  the  Hank  to  the 
left  and  advance,  which  was  done.  We  here  obtained  a  good  i)osition  for  artil- 
lery, and  stationed  I)e  Heck's  First  Ohio  Battery,  which  diil  excellent  service, 
dismounting  one  of  the  enemy's  guns,  blowing  up  a  caisson  and  silencing  the 
battery.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  were  poorly  supplied  with  ammunition, 
and  soon  compelled  to  withdraw. 

Our  two  brigades  were  now  put  in  motion.  General  Stahel,  commanding  first 
brigade,  marcHJng  around  the  right  of  the  hill  to  a  llollo^v  in  front,  was  ordered 
to  draw  »ip  in  line  of  battle  and  halt.  Colonel  McLean  advanced  around  the  left 
of  the  hill  und<'r  cov(M'  of  the  woods,  pressing  gradually  forward  until  he  struck 
the  turnpike  at  a  white  house  about  one-half  mile  in  advance  of  the  stone  house, 
(ieneral  Milroy's  brigade  arrived  about  the  same  time.  We  were  halted,  and 
sent  back  for  General  .Stahel,  who  took  the  (jike  and  soon. joined  us.  We  then 
formed  our  line  of  battle  in  the  woods  to  the  left  of  the  ]>ik<-,our  right  resting  on 
the  road,  and  then  pushed  on  slowly.  Jlilroy,  in  the  mean  while,  liad  deployed 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  soon  became  engaged  with  the  enemy.  Our  divis- 
ion was  advanced  until  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  halted. 

In  front  of  us  was  an  o|)en  space  (which  also  extended  to  tin-  right  of  the  road 
and  to  our  right),  beyond  which  was  another  ^vood.  We  remained  here  nearly 
an  hour,  the  tiring  in  the  mean  while  becoming  heavy  on  the  right.  The  enemy 
had  a  battery  very  a<lvantage<)nsly  plac^ed  on  a  high  ridge  behind  the  woods  in 
front  of  .Milroy,  on  the  right  of  the  road.  It  was  aihnirably  staved  and  entirely 
coneealol.  Our  ])osilion  becoming  known  their  fire  was  directed  toward  vi.--. 
The  general  determined,  therefore,  to  advance,  and  .so  pushed  on  aerossthe  open 
space  in  front  and  took  position  in  the  woods  beyond.  We  h<  re  diseoverid  that 
we  were  on  the  battle-ground  of  the  night  before,  and  found  the  hospital  of  (iib- 
bon'sbrigade.  who  had  engaged  the  enemy.  The  battery  of  the  enemy  still  con- 
tinued. We  had  no  artillery.  i)e  Beck's  andSclMrmer's  ammunition  having 
given  out,  and  Huell's  battery  ^vhieh  had  reported,  after  a  hot  contest  with  the 
enemy  {who  hail  every  advantage  in  position  an<I  ranged,  was  compelled  to  rt^ 
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tire.  It  was  now  determined  to  flank  the  battery  and  capture  it,  and  for  this 
purpose  General  Schenck  ordered  one  of  his  aids  to  reconnoiter  the  position. 
Before  he  returned,  however,  we  were  i-ecjuested  by  General  Milroy  to  us-sist 
him,  as  he  was  very  lieavily  pressed.  General  Stahel  was  immediately  ordered 
to  proceed  with  his  brigade  to  Blilroy's  support. 

It  Was  about  this  time,  1  or  2  o'clock,  that  a  line  of  skirmishers  ^vere  observed 
approaching  us  from  the  rear ;  they  proved  to  be  of  General  Reynolds.  We  com- 
municated with  General  Reynolds  at  once,  who  took  his  position  on  our  left,  and 
at  General  Schenek's  suggestion  he  sent  a  battery  to  our  right  in  the  woods  for 
the  purpose  of  flanking  the  enemy.  They  secured  a  position  and  were  engaged 
with  him  about  an  hour,  but  with  what  result  ^ve  were  not  informed.  General 
Reynolds  now  sent  us  word  that  he  had  discovered  the  enemy  bearing  down 
upon  his  left  in  heavy  columns,  and  t  hat  he  intended  to  fall  back  to  the  flrst  woods 
behind  the  cleared  space,  and  had  already  put  his  troops  in  motion.  We  there- 
fore accommodated  ourselves  to  his  movement.  It  was  about  this  time  that  your 
order  came  lo  press  toward  the  right.  We  returned  answer  that  tlie  enemy  -were 
in  force  in  front  of  us,  and  that  we  could  not  do  so  without  leavingthe  left  much 
exposed.    General  Schenck  again  asked  for  some  artillery. 

General  Stahel's  brigade  that  had  been  sent  to  General  Milroy's  assistance 
having  accomplished  its  object  imder  a  severe  lire  had  returned,  and  soon  after 
General  Stevens  reported  with  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  battery  of  four 
20-pound  Parrot  guns.  With  these  re-enforcements  we  determined  to  advance 
again  and  reoccupy  the  woods  in  front  of  the  cleared  space,  and  communicated 
this  intention  to  General  Reynolds.  He,  however,  hacl  fallen  back  on  our  left 
some  distance  to  the  rear;  he  was  therefore  rec{uested  to  make  his  connection 
with  our  left.  The  Parrots  in  the  meanwhile  were  placed  in  position,  and  under 
the  admirable  management  of  Lieutenant  Benjamin  did  splendidly.  Two  mount- 
ain howitzers  also  reported,  and  were  i>laced  on  our  right  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods  near  the  road  and  commenced  shelling  the  ■woods  in  front  of  the  open 
space,  which  were  now  occupied  by  the  enemy,  our  skirmishers  having  pre- 
viously fallen  back. 

The  artillery  fire  now  became  very  severe,  and  General  Schenck  was  convinced 
that  it  was  very  essential  that  he  should  have  another  battery,  and  so  sent  me  to 
you  to  get  one.  I  arrived  to  And  one.  Captain  Romcr's,  just  starting.  You  also 
directed  me  to  order  JJeneral  Schenck  to  fall  gradually  back,  as  he  w^as  too  far 
forward.  General  Stahel  on  the  left  of  the  pike  and  Colonel  McLean  to  the  left 
of  Stahel.  I  here  state  in  my  report  that  General  Schenck,  on  receiving  these 
re-enforcenients,  determined  to  advance  again,  and  communicated  his  intention 
to  General  Reynolds.  1  carried  this  message  myself,  and,  after  some  dilliculty, 
found  General  Reynolds  and  requested  him  to  halt  and  form  on  the  left  of  Mc- 
Lean. He  had  fallen  back,  however,  some  distance  to  the  rear  of  McLean's  line 
of  battle,  so  nnich  so  that  the  enemy's  skirmirshcrs  had  actually  flanked  \is,  and 
in  returning  to  the  division  I  liad  a  narrow  escape  from  being  captured. 

I  alsoaslied  General  Reynolds  to  ride  forward  to  meet  General  Schenck,  who 
had  directed  me  to  say  that  he  would  be  at  the  extreme  left  of  our  line  for  that 
purpose.  General  Reynolds  neither  gave  me  any  positive  answer  as  to  whether 
he  ■would  meet  General  Sclienck  or  any  information  as  to  \vhat  he  intended  to 
do.  I  do  not  know  if  he  complied  with  the  request  to  make  his  connection  on 
our  left,  as,  on  my  return  to  General  Schenck,  I  was  immediately  sent  to  Gen- 
eral Sigel  to  represent  our  position  ;  and  when  returning  again  with  the  order 
to  General  Schenck  to  retire  slowly,  I  met  the  command  executing  the  move- 
ment. 

My  report  was  intended  merely  as  a  sketch  of  our  movements  for  General 
Sigel's  information,  and  1  endeavored  throughout  to  be  as  concise  as  possible 
and  confine  myself  solely  to  the  operations  and  movements  of  our  division.  I 
now  submit  the  above  statement,  trusting  that  the  explanations  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  General  Reynolds. 

Report  of  IMajor-G^neral  S.  P.  Ileintzelman. 

Arlixgton,  Va.,  October  21,  1862. 

At  10  a.  m.  I  reached  the  field  of  battle,  a  mile  from  Stone  Bridge,  on  tlie  War- 
renton  turnpike.  General  Kearney's  division  had  proceeded  to  the  right  and 
front.     I  learned  that  Genera!  Sigel  was  in  command  of  the  troops  then  engaged. 

At  11  a.  m.  the  head  of  Hooker's  division  arrived ;  General  Reno  an  hour  later. 
At  the  request  of  General  Sigel  I  ordered  General  Hooker  to  place  one  of  hia 
brigades  at  General  Sigel's  disposal  to  re-enforce  a  portion  of  his  line  then  hard 
pressed.  General  Grover  reported,  ami  before  long  became  engaged,  and  was 
afterward  supported  by  the  whole  division.  General  Pope  arrived  between  1 
and  2  p.  m.  The  enemy  were  driven  back  a  short  distance  toward  Sudley's 
Church,  where  they  made  another  stand,  and  again  pressed  a  portion  of  our  line 
back.  AH  this  time  General  Kearney's  division  held  its  position  on  our  extreme 
right.     Several  orders  were  .sent  to  him  to  advance,  l)ut  he  did  not  move  till  after 
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the  troops  on  his  left  had  been  forced  l)ack,  which  wivs  near  0  p.  n.\.  \U-  now 
advanced  and  reported  that  he  wusdriviiitrtlie  enemy.  This  was  not,  however, 
until  after  the  renewed  heavy  iiuiskctry  tire  on  our  center  had  driven  General 
Hooker's  troops  and  those  lie  w;is  siul  to  support  back.  They  were  greatly  out- 
numbered and  behaved  with  excci'diiiK  j^uUantry. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  tliat  (iiiifral  <  i  rover's  brigade  made  the  most  gallant 
anil  determined  liayonct  charfirc  of  the  war.  He  broke  two  of  the  fjiemy's  lines, 
but  wa.s  Anally  repulsed  liy  thcovcrwhclniing  numtiers  in  the  rebel  third  line. 
It  was  a  hand-to-hand  contlict,  usin^;  tlic  bayonet  and  the  Imtt  of  the  musket. 
In  this  fierce  encounter,  of  not  ovir'JO  luiuutts'  duiatiou,  the  .Second  New  Hamp- 
.shire.  Colonel  Marston,  suH'crol  tlu-  most.  Tlie  Fii-st,  Eleventh,  and  Sixteenth 
Massachusetts,  and  Twenty-sixth  I'cnns\'4vania  were  engaged.  The  loss  of  this 
brigade,  numbering  less  tiian  .'.(KKi,  was  a  total  of  •1.S4,  nearly  all  killed  and 
wounded.     I  refer  you  to  General  Grover's  accomi)anying  report. 

Had  General  Kearney  pushed  the  enemy  earlier  it  might  have  enabled  us  to 
have  held  our  center  and  have  saved  some  of  tlii.s  heavy  loss.  Kearney  on  the 
right,  with  General  Stevens  and  our  artillery,  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  woods 
they  had  temporarily  occupied.  The  firing  continued  some  time  afterdark,  and 
«hen  it  ceased  we  remained  in  possession  of  the  battlefield. 

THIS  DAY  MUST  NOT  BE  CONFU.SED. 

These  all  speak  of  the  29th,  not  confused  'with  the  3Uth,  for  the  ;{Oth 
is  in  a  separate  part  of  the  reports. 

Lieutenint-Colonel  Sewell,  commander  Fifth  New  Jersey,  reports  that 
on  the  29tli  of  August — 

I  was  soon  obliged  to  relieve  my  right  wing  with  my  left,  the  former  having 
emptied  their  cartridge  boxes. 

His  command  had  emptied  their  cartridge  boxes  and  one  wing  had 
to  be  relieved  by  the  other  for  that  reason. 

Captain  Weidrick,  commanding  Battery  I,  New  York  Artillery,  re- 
ports in  action  from  10  o'clock,  29th,  until  3  o'clock,  when  they  hiul  to 
retire  on  account  of  loss  of  ammunition. 

Captain  Dilger,  commanding  battery,  reports  his  battery  engaged  until 
his  ammunition  was  expended  and  his  battery  relieved  by  another. 

Colonel  Thompson,  One  hundred  and  fifteenth  Pennsylvania,  reports 
continuous  fighting  until  his  command  was  relieved  by  fresh  troops, 
sustaining  heavy  loss. 

Colonel  G.  C.  Burling,  Sixth  New  Jersey,  was  engaged  until  relieved 
by  fresh  troops.     His  loss  was  severe. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  encumber  the  Record  by  reading 
further  from  the  testimony  of  Union  officers,  though  I  might  present 
much  more  sustaining  the  very  same  tacts,  that  the  Ijattle  w;is  not  a 
skirmish  but  it  was  a  battle  raging  and  furious  from  early  morning — 
trom  8  o'clock.  At  intervals,  perhaps,  there  was  a  silence,  as  therealways 
is  in  a  battle,  but  it  continued  until  9  o'clock  at  night. 

NEW  EVIDENCE  P'UKNISHED  BY  CONFEDERATE  OFFICERS. 

Fitz- John  Porter  says  he  found  new  evidence.  Wliat  new  evidence  ? 
The  new  evidence  is  produced  by  statements  from  officers  of  the  confed- 
erate army  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  on  that  day  he  was  not  re- 
quired to  light  because  there  was  no  battle.  Now  let  us  see  if  he  or 
tho.se  who  defend  him  are  sustained  in  that  statement,  and  we  need  not 
guess  at  it,  because  I  will  read  Irom  the  very  reports  themselves  what 
they  say  in  reference  to  the  battle  of  the  29th  of  August. 

THE  KEPORTS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  CONFUSED. 

1  now  call  attention  to  the  report  of  General  T.  .1.  Jackson,  who 
commanded  the  rebel  forces  on  that  day,  and  mark  the  language  of 
the  board  that  the  reports  have  been  confused.  Let  me  read  antl  see 
where  the  ccmfusion  is.     General  Jack.son,  in  making  his  rejiort,  April 
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27,  1863,  or  rather  made,  from  the  records  he  lel't,  by  his  adjutant-gen- 
eral, says: 

My  troops  on  this  day  (29th)  w^ere  distributed  along:  and  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie 
cut  of  an  unfinished  railroad  (intended  as  a  part  of  the  track  to  connect  the 
Manassiis  road  dirt-ctly  with  Alexandria)  stretching  from  the  Warrenton  turn- 
pike in  tlie  <lir<'(tii>u  of  Siidlcy  R'^ill.  It  ^vas  mainly  along  the  excavation  of  this 
unfinished  road  that  my  line  of  battle  was  formed  on  the  29th  [August]. 

There  is  the  line  formed  ou  the  2J)th.  Now  let  ns  see  what  he  says 
about  the  battle: 

Assault  after  assault  was  made  on  the  left,  exhibiting  ou  the  part  of  the  enemy 
great  pertinacity  and  determination,  but  every  advance  was  most  successfully 
and  gallantly  driven  back.  General  Hill  reports  that  six  separate  and  distinct 
assaults  were  thus  met  and  repulsed  by  his  division,  assisted  by  Hays's  brigade, 
Oolonel  Fornocommanding.  By  this  time  the  brigade  of  General  Gregg,  which, 
from  its  position  on  the  extreme  left,  was  most  exposed  to  the  enemy's  attack, 
had  nearly  expended  its  ammunition.  It  had  suflfered  severely  in  its  men,  and 
all  its  field  officers  except  two  ^ve^e  killed  or  wounded. 

ALL  THE   FIELD   OFFICERS  EXCEPT  TWO  WERE   KILLED. 

There  of  a  whole  brigade  all  the  field  officers  except  two  were  killed, 
in  what  this  board  calls  a  skirmish: 

It  had  suflfered  severely  in  its  men,  and  all  its  field  officers  except  two  were 
killed  or  wounded.  About  4  o'clock  it  had  been  assisted  by  Hays's  brigade 
(Colonel  Forno).  It  Avas  now  retired  to  the  rear  to  take  some  repose  after 
seven  hours  of  severe  service.     . 

After  seven  hours  of  severe  contest  it  wa«  relieved  because  the  men 
were  exhausted,  and  that  is  a  skirmish  according  to  tliis  board  ! 

And  General  Early's  brigade,  of  Ewell's  division,  with  the  Kighth  Louisiana 
Regiment,  took  its  place. 

On  reaching  his  position,  General  Early  found  that  llu-  ein-uiy  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  railroad  and  a  piece  of  wood  in  front,  tlien'  being  at  this  point 
a  deep  cut  which  furnished  a  strong  defense.  Moving  through  a  field  he  ad- 
vanced upon  the  enemy, drove  them  from  the  wood  and  i-aihoad  cut  with  great 
slaughter,  and  followed  in  pursuit  .some  two  hundrc<l  yards. 

They  were  driven  back  witli  gi-eat  slaughter. 
Early  kept  his  position  there  until  the  following  morning. 
Now,  to  show  that  this  was  ou  tlie  '29th  let  us  see  what  he  says  in 
the  conclusion  of  this  report : 

At  a  later  period  Major  Patrick,  of  the  cavalry,  who  was  by  General  Stuart  in- 
trusted witli  Kuar<ling  the  train,  was  attacked,  and,  although  it  was  promptly 
aiifl  effect  iially  repulsed,  it  was  not  without  the  lossof  that  intrepid  officer,  who 
fell  in  the  attack  wliile  setting  an  example  of  gallantry  to  his  men  well  worthy 
of  imitation.  Duringtheday  thecommandinggeueralarrived,  and  also  General 
Longstreet  with  his  command. 

LEE  .\XD  LONGSTKEKT  OX  THE  GROUND. 

During  what  day  ?  The  29th.  Longstreet  and  Lee  and  all  these 
officers  report  that  they  came  on  the  ground  on  the  29th.  They  passed 
through  Thoroughfare  Gap  and  Gainesville  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
and  came  to  the  field  by  12  o'clock  of  the  29th.  Here  is  the  report  of 
Jackson  himself^  showing  that  this  battle  was  fought  on  the  day  that 
Longstreet  and  Lee  came  on  the  grouud;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  this 
was  the  80th  that  is  spoken  of,  and  not  the  29tli. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  makes  a  mistake,  which 
is  made  frequently,  between  the  29th  and  30th.  The  fighting  referred 
to  in  all  the  reports  (juoted  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  entirely 
on  the  29th.  The  battle  of  the  30th  Longstreet  did  not  take  part  in. 
The  fight  of  the  29th  was  with  Jackson's  command. 

GEjrKK.A,L  WILCOX  .SAYS  THERE  W.\S  A  FIGHT. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Wlien  I  come  to  that  TX)int  I  will  show  not  onlv  that 


he  did  take  part  on  tlif  29tii,  but  1  will  sliow  that  the  inajority  ot  liis 
eoiumaud  was  in  tliat  battle  of  the  :i9th.  One  of  the  very  generals  who 
commanded  a  division  that  fonght  at  (Iroveton  that  day  under  Lonj;- 
streetis  here  now,  an  otHcer  of  this  Senate,  and  will  tell  the  Senator  so — 
General  Wilcox. 

Mr.  KEWELL.  I  will  state  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  if  he 
succeeds  in  proving  that,  he  will  place  the  commanding  general  in  a  very 
bad  plight. 

Mr.  IjOCtAN.  I  will  succeed  in  proving  it.  1  will  prove  it  by  the 
report  of  General  Wilcox;  I  will  prove  it  by  (general  Lee;  I  will  i)n)ve 
it  by  General  Longstreet,  and  if  the  Senator  is  not  satisfied  he  can  .st<-p 
out  into  the  Sergeant-at-Arms'.s  room  and  ask  General  Wilcox,  and  lie 
will  tell  the  Senator  the  .same  .story.  I  talked  with  him  this  morning, 
and  he  told  me  he  fought  his  division  at  Groveton  on  the'iHthand  staid 
there  until  11  o'clock  at  night. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  There  is  no  question  that  Longstreet  \\ as  there  on 
the  ^Qth. 

Mr.  LOGAX.      He  was  in  the  fight. 

Mr.  SEWELL.     That  has  been  denied  by  Creneral  I'ope  always. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  It  makes  no  difference  who  denies  it:  I  am  talking 
about  the  facts.  It  is  very  strange,  as  I  said,  that  all  the  time  it  is  a 
trial  of  Pope  antl  not  of  Porter. 

Mr.  SEWELL.     It  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Well,  I  will  make  it  a  trial  of  I'orter,  and  I  will  have 
this  country  understand,  too,  that  it  is  Porter  who  is  on  trial  lor  dis- 
obedience of  orders.  When  the  others  are  to  be  tried  we  will  discuss 
them.  In  General  Longstreet's  testimony  is  where  he  makes  a  mis- 
take. He  says  he  does  not  remember  distinctly,  but  makes  a  .statement 
that  Wilcox  was  thrown  over  by  Jones's  command  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  to  support  him  against  Porter,  when  the  tact  is  that  late  in 
the  aiternoon  General  Wilcox  with  several  brigades  besides  his  own 
were  thrown  over  in  the  direction  of  Groveton  and  went  into  the  battle 
at  Groveton,  and  .staid  there  until  11  o'clock  at  night  and  moved  back 
at  11  o'clock  to  his  position  upon  the  Wanenton  turnijike,  not  in  front 
of  Porter,  but  he  came  in  to  the  rear  of  Hood  near  the  Warrenton  pike. 

EEPOHT  OF  GENEKAL  A.  P.  HILL. 

Now  let  me  call  attention  to  the  report  of  General  A.  P.  Hill,  who 
was  in  that  battle  on  the  day  of  the  29th.     See  what  he  says  about  it: 

The  evident  intention  of  tlie  enemy  this  day  was  to  turn  our  left  and  overwhelm 
Jackson's  corps  before  Longstreet  came  up. 

The  evident  intention  of  the  enemy,  speaking  of  Pope's  forces,  was  to 
do  what?  To  turn  Jackson's  lett  and  overwhelm  him  before  Longstreet 
could  arrive.  That  is  what  General  Hill  of  the  confederate  army 
says: 

And  to  accomplish  this,  the  most  persistent  and  furious  onsets  were  made  by 
column  after  column  of  infantry,  accompanied  by  numerous  batteries  of  artil- 
lery. 

And  that  is  a  "skirmish  ! ''  an  attempt  to  overwhelm  Jack.son's  forces 
by  turning  his  flank  -when  the  most  furious  onsets  were  made,  this  man 
says,  by  infantry  and  artillery,  to  do  this  before  Longstreet  could  arrive 
on  the  ground;  and  yet  there  was  no  battle  foughtuntil  at  G  o'clock,  ac- 
cording to  this  board,  when  a  division  was  engaged  ! 

The  enemy  prepared  fora  last  and  determined  attempt.  Theirserried  masses, 
overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers,  and  bold  l)earing,  made  tlic  cliaiice  or 
victory  to  tremble  in  the  balance ;  my  own  division  exhausted — 
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A.  P.  Hill's  divisiou  exhausted — 

by  seven  hours'  unremitted  fighting,  hardly  one  round  per  man  remaining,  and 
weakened  in  all  things  save  its  unconquerable  spirit.  Casting  about  for  help, 
fortunately  it  was  here  reported  to  me  that  the  brigades  of  Generals  Lawtonand 
Karly  were  near  by,  and  sending  for  them  they  promptly  moved  to  my  front  at 
the  most  opportune  moment,  and  this  last  charge  met  the  same  disastrous  fate 
that  had  befallen  those  preceding.  Having  received  an  order  from  General  Jack- 
son to  endeavor  to  avoid  a  general  engagement,  my  commanders  of  brigades 
eontented  themselves  with  repulsing  the  enemy  and  following  them  up  but  a 
few  hundred  yards. 

MOST  FURIOUS  ONSLAUGHTS  ON  HIS  COMMAND. 

(ieneral  A.  P.  Hill  does  iiot  speak  of  it  as  a  skirmish,  does  not  speak 
of  it  as  a  duel  between  a  couple  of  Ijatteries,  but  the  most  furious  on- 
slaughts on  his  command,  bj'  what?  By  both  infantry  and  artillery, 
and  his  command  exhausted  their  ammunition,  and  another  division 
had  to  come  up  and  take  their  place  in  order  to  save  them  fi-om  disas- 
ter; and  this  was  a  skirmish  according  to  this  board! 

General  Early  reports  the  same  thing  in  his  report  on  the  •29th  of 
August,  the  time  that  he  took  liis  position,  the  time  he  was  engaged, 
and  reports  it  as  a  severe  battle,  and  then  goes  on  with  what  took  place 
in  the  after  part  of  the  battle  of  the  30th.  So  Talliaferro  and  so  Gen- 
eral Hood.  Now,  I  want  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  listen  to  this. 
If  he -will  examine  the  reports  of  the  confederates  that  day,  and  I  have 
them  here,  he  will  find  that  Hood's  force  was  a  part  of  Longstreet's 
command.  Now,  what  does  Hood  say?  Speaking  of  the  battle  of  the 
2!)th,  he  says: 

"About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy  made  a  fioroe  .attack  upon  General 
Jackson,  his  noble  troops  holding  their  ground  wilh  their  usual  gallantry. 

At  sunset  an  order  came  to  me  from  the  commanding  general  to  moveforwaril 
an<l  attack  the  enemy.  Before,  however,  this  division  couid  come  to  attention 
they  were  attacked,  and  I  instantly  ordered  the  two  brigades  to  move  forward 
awl  charge  t  he  enemy,  which  they  did  most  gallantly ,  driving  tlicm  in  confusion 
in  front  of  them.  Colonel  Law's  brigade,  being  enivui^ed  with  a  very  heavy  force 
of  the  enemy,  captured  one  piece  of  artillery,  tliree  st;ui<l  of  colors,  and  one  hun- 
<lred  prisoners,  and  the  Texas  brigade  three  .stand  of  colors.  It  .soon  became  so 
very  dark  that  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  the  enemy  any  farther.  At  12  o'clock 
at  night  orders  came  to  retake  our  position  on  the  right  of  General  Jackson. 

There  was  one  of  the  divisions  that  Genera!  Longstreet  had  General 
Wilcox  to  support  in  the  attack  at  Grovetou,  that  gentlemen  who  argue 
this  question  on  the  Porter  side  have  in  front  of  Porter  at  4  and  5  o'clock 
in  the  e^■ening,  and  still  deny  that  any  of  Longstreefs  troops  were  en- 
gaged, but  were  all  threatening  Porter.  And  yet  he  says  at  12  o'clock 
at  night  he  was  ordered  to  retake  his  former  position.  He  staid  there 
by  Grovetou.  The  man  referred  to,  D.  E.  Jones,  who  Avas  not  in  that 
light,  his  report  shows  his  position  above  Hani]>t(m  Cole's  house  to  the 
right  of  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad  supporting  the  «ivalry  on  that  road, 
and  they  were  the  only  troops  that  were  anywhere  near  Porter  that 
day. 

WHAT  GENERAL  WILCOX   SAID. 

Let  US  see  what  General  C.  M.  Wilcox,  of  General  Long'streefs  com- 
mand, said.  It  might  be  well  enough  for  some  Senators  who  dispute 
this  to  talk  with  him  and  see  whether  he  states  the  truth  or  not: 

Pursuing  our  line  of  march,  together  witli  the  division,  we  passed  by  Gaines- 
ville, and  advancing  some  three  miles  beyond,  my  three  brigades  were  formed 
in  line  of  battle  on  the  left  and  at  right  angles  to  the  turnpike.  Having  advanced 
nejir  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  we  were  then  halted.  The  enemy  wasin  ourfront 
and  not  far  distant.  Several  of  our  batteries  Avere  placed  in  position  on  a  com- 
manding eminence  to  the  left  of  theturnpike.  A  cannonading  ensued  and  con- 
tinued for  an  hour  or  two,  to  Avhich  the  enemy's  artillery  replied. 

At  half  past  4  or  5  p.  m.  the  three  brigades  were  moved  across  to  the  right  of 
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the  turnpike,  a  mile  or  more,  to  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad.  While  here  mus- 
ketry was  heard  to  our  left,  on  the  turnpike.  This  firing  continued,  with  more 
or  less  vivacity,  until  sundown.  No^v  the  command  was  ordered  back  to  the 
turnpike,  and  forward  on  this  to  the  support  of  General  Hood,  who  had  ))eeome 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  had  driven  him  bat;k  .some  di.stuncc,  inflicting 
severe  loss  upon  him,  being  checked  in  his  successes  by  the  darkness  of  the  night . 
After  reaching  General  Hood's  position  but  little  musketry  was  heard.  AH 
soon  became  quiet.  Our  pickets  were  thrown  out  to  the  front.  The  enemy's 
eamp  fires  soon  became  visible,  extending  far  oft"  to  our  left,  front,  and  right. 
Remaining  in  this  position  until  12  o'clock  at  night,  the  troops  were  withdrawn 
three-fiuarters  of  a  mile  to  the  rear  and  bivouacked,  pickets  being  left  to  guard 
our  front. 

Thus  he  shows  that  they  staid  there  until  12  o'clock  at  night,  when 
they  movctl  back  to  their  position;  so  that  by  4  o'clock  all  the  troops 
that  were  on  the  right  of  Lougstreet  were  turned  back  on  to  Groveton 
and  engaged  there  at  Groveton,  and  staid  there  until  11  or  12  o'clock 
at  night,  leaving  nothing  but  Jones's  brigade  in  the  direction  of  Porter. 

REPORTS  OF  LONGSTBEET'S  OPFICEES  AND  OTHERS. 

I  will  not  take  up  time  to  read  these  reports,  there  are  so  many  of 
them,  but  I  wiU  incorporate  them  in  my  remarks,  so  as  to  show  that  I 
am  sustained  by  the  testimony  that  Mr.  Porter  relies  on  to  vindicate 
him,  by  those  that  I  have  read,  by  General  Thomas,  by  General  Mc- 
Gowen,  Colonel  Law,  Colonel  Walton,  Colonel  Walker,  General  Evans, 
and  General  Lee's  and  General  Longstreet's  reports  in  reference  to  the 
battle  of  the  29th  of  August,  1862. 

Report  of  Colonel  Edward  L.  Thomas,  commanding  second  brigade,  A.  P.  Hill's 
division,  Jackson's  command. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  Light  Division, 

October  26,  1862. 

On  Thursday,  August  28,  near  Sudley  Ford,  this  brigade  was  held  in  reserve 
by  order  of  General  Hill ;  was  under  fire,  but  took  no  active  part,  and  after  the 
enemy  gave  way,  moved  forsvard  and  bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the  field. 
Early  on  Friday,  August  29,  the  march  was  resumed  with  directions  to  be  pre- 
pared for  an  attack  near  the  railroad.  General  Gregg's  brigade  meeting  the 
enemy  there,  this  brigade  advanced  to  his  right,  the  regiments  being  thrown  in 
successively  until  all  became  engaged.  The  enemy  were  in  stron?^,  position  on 
the  railroad. 

We  at  once  advanced  and  drove  them  from  it.  This  position  we  were  ordered 
to  hold,  and,  if  possible,  avoid  bringing  on  a  general  engagement,  and  held  it 
against  several  attacks  of  the  enemy  in  strong  force  during  the  day.  In  the  af- 
ternoon an  overwhelming  force  attacked  us,  now  almost  without  ammunition, 
in  front  and  on  the  left  flanks,  and  forced  us  back  a  short  distance,  when  Gen- 
eral Pender's  brigade  advanced  promptly  and  in  fine  order  to  the  assistance  of 
the  third,  most  of  which  joined  General  Pender,  and  together  they  drove  back 
the  enemy  some  distance  beyond  our  previous  position,  which  was  held  until 
night,  the  brigade  bivouacking  on  the  field. 

Report  of  B»igadier-General  S.  McGowan. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade, 
A.  P.  Hill's  Light  Division,  Second  Army  Corps, 

Camp  Gregg,  Va.,  February  9,  1863. 
******* 
Friday,  the  29th,  was  the  glorious  but  bloody  day  for  the  brigade.  It  may  be 
allowed  for  us  to  claim  that  by  holding  the  left  steady  on  Friday  we  conti-ibuted 
to  the  success  of  the  great  battle  on  .Saturday.  The  di.stinguished  brigadier- 
general  who  commanded,  and  was  present  everywhere  during  tlie  day  and  ex- 
erting himself  to  the  utmost,  was  him.self  spared,  only  to  fall  upon  another  vic- 
torious field  (Frcdericksburgh),  but  mai'y  of  our  noblest  and  hist  (jlllcers  and 
men  fell  there.  The  aggregate  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  tin-  Ijrigade  in  this 
battle  was  six  hundred  and  thirteen  (613). 
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Report  of  Brigadier-General  N.  G.  Evans,  Longstreet's  command. 

Headquaeters  Evans's  Brigade, 
.Year  Winchester,  Va.,  October  13,  1862. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  August  the  brigade  engaged  the  skirmishers  of 
the  enemy  in  considerable  force  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  near  Groveton, 
and  rendered  eflScient  co-operation  to  the  commands  of  General  Wilcox  on  the 
left  and  General  Hood  on  the  right  in  driving  the  enemy  from  hisposition.  The 
enemy  falling  back,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  concealing  his  movements,  I 
formed  my  brigade  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  until  ordered  to  fall  back  by  the 
major-generarcommanding.  Leaving  a  strong  picket  in  my  front,  I  withdrew 
about  a  mile  to  the  rear. 

Report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  R  L.  Walker. 

Headquarters  Artilery  Battallion,  March  1,  1863. 

On  Friday  the  29th  of  August  the  batteries  were  placed  in  position  on  the 
ridge  in  rear  and  to  the  left  of  General  A.  P.  Hill's  division.  Ca  plain  Braxton's 
battery  ■was  engaged  early  in  the  forenoon  on  the  extreme  left,  ■with  the  loss  of 
some  of  his  horses.  Upon  the  cessation  of  the  enemy's  fire  ours  ceased  also.  In 
the  afternoon  a  section  of  Captain  Pegrani's  battery  hotly  engaged  the  enemy 
on  the  right.  His  position  was  in  rear  of  General  Field's  and  Gregg's  brigades. 
The  loss  of  this  section  was  very  heavy,  and,  the  fire  continuing  with  unremitted 
severity,  it  was  withdrawn.  Captain  Braxton  was  then  ordered  to  the  position, 
and,  ^'ith  five  guns,  held  it,  with  loss,  under  a  terrible  fire,  until  night  closed  in 
upon  the  field.  Captain  Crenshaw's  battery  ■was  also  engaged  during  the  day 
from  a  point  in  rear  of  General  Pender's  brigade. 

Report  of  Colonel  J.  B.  Walton,  of  Longstreet's  command,  of  second  battle  of 

Manassas. 
He.adqtjartees  Battaliox  Washington  Artillery, 

iVofe7»i6er  30,  1862. 

On  the  29th  August,  1862,  the  four  batteries  composing  the  battalion  were  as- 
signed and  sei-ved  as  follows:  The  fourth  company,  consisting  of  two  six-pound 
bronze  guns  and  two  twelve-pound  howitzers,  under  Captain  D.  F.  Eshleman, 
Lieutenants  Norcom,  Battles,  and  Apps,  with  Pickett's  brigade;  the  second  com- 
pany, with  two  six-pound  bronze  guns  and  two  twelve-pound  howitzers,  under 
Captain  Ricliardson,  Lieutenants  Hawes,  De  Russey,  and  Britton,  with  Toombs's 
brigade ;  the  first  company,  with  three  three-inch  rifle-guns,  imder  Captain  C. 
W.  Squiers,  Lieutenants  E.  Owens,  Galbraitli,  and  Brown,  and  the  third  com- 
pany, with  four  light  twelve-pound  guns  (Napoleon),  under  Captain  M.  B.Miller, 
Lieutenants  McElroy  and  Hero,  in  reserve. 

About  noon  on  the  29lh.  the  two  batteries  in  reserve  having  halted  near  the 
village  of  Gainesville,  on  the  Warrenton  and  Centreville  turnpike,  were  ordered 
forward  by  General  Lougstreet,to  engage  the  enemy  then  in  our  front,  and  near 
the  village  of  Groveton.  Captains  Miller  and  Squiers  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
position  indicated  by  the  general  and  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy's  batteries. 
Immediately  in  Cajitain  Miller's  front  he  discovered  a  battery  of  the  enemy, 
distant  about  1,200  yards.  Beyond  this  battery,  and  on  a  more  elevated  position, 
\vere  posted  the  enemy's  rifle  batteries.  He  opened  upon  the  battery  nearest 
him,  and,  after  a  spirited  engagement  of  three<iuarters  of  an  hour,  completely 
silenced  it  and  compelled  it  to  leave  the  field.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
the  enemy's  rifle  batteries,  and  engaged  them  until,  havingexhausted  his  ammu- 
nition, he  retired  from  the  field. 

Captain  Squiers,  on  reaching  his  position  on  the  left  of  Captain  Miller's  battery, 
at  once  opened,  ■with  his  usual  accuracy,  upon  the  enemy's  batteries.  Unfortu- 
nately, after  the  first  fire,  one  of  his  guns,  having  become  disabled  by  the  blowing 
out  of  the  bushing  of  the  vent,  was  sent  from  the  field.  Captain  Squiers  then 
placed  the  remaining  section  of  his  battery  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Owen,  and  rode  to  the  left  to  place  additional  guns  (that  had  been  sent  forward 
to  his  assistance)  in  position.  At  this  time  the  enemy's  infantry  ^vere  engaged 
■with  the  forces  on  the  left  of  the  position  occupied  by  our  batteries,  and  while 
the  enemy  retreated  in  confusion  before  the  charge  of  our  veterans  the  section 
under  Lieutenant  Owen  poured  a  destructive  fire  into  their  affrighted  ranks. 
Scores  were  seen  to  fall. 

Report  of  Major  B.  W.  Frobel,  chief  of  artillery  of  Hood's  division,  Longstreet's 
command,  of  second  battle  of  Manassas. 

Camp  xear  Frederick,  Md.,  September  9, 1862. 

At  11  a.  m.  on  Friday  I  was  ordered  >)y  General  Hood  to  proceed  to  the  right  of 
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the  turnpike  voiid  and  report  to  General  Stuart.  This  T  did,  ■with  Captain 
Bachman's  battery,  Keilly  beiii}^  already  in  i)osition  on  the  left,  and  Garden 
having  no  long-range  pieces,  (jeneral  Stuart  had  selected  a  position  near  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad.  The  battery  was  brought  up  and  immediately 
opened  ^vith  marked  effect  on  a  column  of  the  enemy  moving  to  the  right,  which 
at  once  changed  direction,  moving  rapidly  to  the  left.  Fifteen ^-ounds  were  tired, 
when  the  distance  being  greatly  increased,  I  ordered  Captain  Bacliman  to  cease 
firing.  At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  Captain  Reilly  was  ordered  to  the  left  of  the  turnpike 
and  to  take  position  with  other  batteries  on  a  hill  commanding  the  hills  near 
Groveton  House. 

Report  of  Colonel  E.  M.  Law,  of  Hood's  division,  Longstreet's  command,  of  sec- 
ond battle  of  Manassas. 
Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  September  10,  1862. 

Leaving  Thoroughfare  Gap  at  sunrise  on  the  29th  the  brigade  marched  in  the 
direction  of  Manassas  Junction.  At  Gainesville,  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  the 
line  of  march  changed  abruptly  to  the  left  along  the  turnpike  in  the  direction  of 
Centreville.  On  arriving  about  midway  between  Gainesville  and  the  stone  house, 
■\vhieh  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  turnpike  and  the  Sudley  Ford  road,  I  was 
ordered  by  Brigadier-General  Hood,  commanding  the  division,  to  form  the  bri- 
gade in  line  of  battle  to  the  left  of  the  turnpike  and  almost  at  right  angles  with 
it,  the  right  resting  on  the  road  and  the  left  connecting  with  General  Jackson's 
line. 

The  opposing  force  of  the  enemy,  as  I  learned  from  captured  officers,  consisted 
of  General  King's  divisionof  four  brigades  and  a  battery  of  howitzers.  One  piece 
was  captured  and  about  a  hundred  prisoners.  Ajnong  the  prisoners  were  Captain 
Judson,  assistant  adjutant-General  to  general  Hatch,  and  Captain  Garish,  of  the 
battery. 

During  the  night  of  the  29th,  under  orders  from  General  Hood,  I  resumed  the 
position  to  the  rear  of  Groveton  which  I  had  occupied  in  the  morning. 

Report  of  Brigadier-General  J.  B.  Hood  of  operations  of  his  division,  Long- 
street's  command,  from  Freeman's  Ford. 

Division  Headqu.\eters,  September  27, 1862. 

On  arriving  at  Thoroughfare  Gap,  the  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  line  to  dispute 
our  passage.  After  a  spirited  little  engagement  with  them  by  General  D.  R. 
Jones's  troops,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  instant,  our  forces  were  able  to  bivouac 
for  the  night  beyond  the  gap.  The  next  morning,  at  daylight,  the  march  was 
again  resinned,  with  this  division  in  the  advance.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ujiton,  of 
the  Fifth  Texas,  in  command  of  a  party  of  select  Texan  riflemen,  constituting 
the  advance  guard. 

Coming  up  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy  before  sunrise,  this  gallant  and 
distinguished  officer  drove  them  before  him  so  rapidly  that  halts  would  have  to 
be  made  for  the  troops  in  rear  to  rest.  Barly  in  the  day  we  came  up  with  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  on  the  plains  of  Manassas,  engaging  General  Jackson's 
forces.  Disposition  of  the  troops  being  made,  the  Texas  brigade  advanced  in  line 
of  battle  down  and  on  the  immediate  right  of  the  pike  leading  to  the  stone  bridge, 
and  Colonel  Law's  brigade  on  the  left.  Arriving  on  a  line  with  the  line  of  bat- 
tle established  by  General  Jackson,  the  division  was  halted  by  order  of  the  gen- 
eral commanding. 

About  -1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  General 
Jackson,  his  noble  troops  holding  their  ground  with  their  usual  gallantry. 

At  sunset  an  order  came  to  me  from  the  commanding  general  to  move  forward 
and  attack  the  enemy.  Before,  however,  this  division  could  come  to  attention 
they  were  attacked,  and  I  instantly  ordered  the  two  brigades  to  move  forward 
and  charge  the  enemy,  which  they  did  most  gallantly,  driving  them  in  confu- 
sion in  front  of  them.  Colonel  Law's  brigade,  being  engaged  with  a  very  heavy 
force  of  the  enemy,  captured  one  piece  of  artillery,  three  stand  of  colors,  and 
one'  hundred  prisoners,  and  the  Texas  brigade  three  stand  of  colors.  It  soon 
became  so  very  dark  that  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  the  enemy  any  further. 
At  12  o'clock  at  night  orders  came  to  retake  our  position  on  the  right  of  General 
Jackson. 

Report  of  Major-General  Stuart  of  operations  immediately  preceding  and  includ- 
ing the  battle  of  Groveton. 
Headquarters  Stuart's  Cavalry  Division, 

Army  op  Northern  Virginia, 

February  28, 1863. 

*  *  *  :•;  *  *  * 

The  next  morning,  29th,  in  pursuance  of  General  Jackson's  wishes,  I  set  out 
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again  to  endeavor  to  establish  communication  with  Lougstreet,  from  whom  he 
had  received  a  favorable  report  the  night  before.  Just  after  leaving  the  Sudley 
road  my  party  was  fired  on  from  the  ^vood  bordering  the  road,  which  ■^•as  in 
rear  of  Jackson's  lines,  and  which  the  enemy  had  penetrated  -with  a  small  force 
it  was  afterward  ascertained,  and  captured  some  stragglers.  They  were  between 
General  Jackson  and  his  baggage  at  Sudley. 

I  immediately  sent  to  Major  Patrick,  whose  six  companies  of  cavalry  were 
near  Sudley,  to  interpose  in  defense  of  the  baggage,  and  use  all  the  means  at 
hand  for  its  protection,  and  order  the  baggage  at  once  to  start  for  Aldie.  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  also,  being  notified  of  this  movement  in  his  rear,  sent  back  infantry 
to  close  the  Avoods.  Captain  Pelham,  always  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time, 
unlimbered  his  battery,  and  soon  dispersed  that  portion  in  the  woods.  Major 
Patrick  was  attacked  later,  but  he  repulsed  the  enemy  with  considerable  loss, 
though  not  without  loss  to  us,  for  the  gallant  Major  himself,  setting  the  example 
to  his  men,  was  mortally  wounded.  He  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  tri- 
umph of  our  arms,  and  expired  thus  in  the  arms  of  victory.  The  sacrifice  was 
noble,  but  the  loss  to  us  irreparable. 

I  met  -with  the  head  of  General  Longstreet's  column  between  Haymarket  and 
Gainesville,  and  there  communicated  to  thecommandinggeneral  General  Jack- 
sons's  ijosition  and  the  enemy's.  I  then  passed  the  cavalry  through  the  column 
so  as  to  place  it  on  Longstreet's  riglit  flank,  and  advanced  directly  toward  Man- 
assas, while  the  column  kept  directly  down  the  pike  to  join  General  Jackson's 
right.  I  selected  a  fine  position  for  a  battery  on  the  right,  and  one  having  been 
sent  to  me,  I  fired  a  few  shots  at  the  enemy's  supposed  position,  which  induced 
him  to  shift  his  position.  General  Kobertsoii,  who  with  his  command  was  sent 
to  reconnoiter  farther  down  the  road  toward  Manassas,  reported  the  enemy  in 
his  front.  Upon  repairing  to  that  front,  I  found  that  Rosser's  regiment  was  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  Robertson's  videttes  had  found 
the  enemy  aijproaching  from  the  direction  of  Bristoe  Station  toward  Sudley. 

The  prolongation  of  his  line  of  march  would  have  passed  through  my  position, 
which  was  a  very  fine  one  for  artillery  as  well  as  observation,  and  struck  Long- 
street  in  flank.  I  waited  his  ai)proach  long  enough  to  ascertain  that  there  was 
at  least  an  army  corps,  at  ihe  same  time  keepinf/  (lildclivinila  of  ralvary  drao- 
ging  brush  down  the  road  from  the  direction  of  (itiincsvillr,  si>  us  tn  deceive  the 
enemy  (a  ruse  which  Porter's  report  shows  was  siiccc<'s.sfiil),  mid  noli'fied  the  com- 
manding general,  then  opposite  me  on  the  turnpike,  that  Longstreet's  flank  and 
rear  were  seriously  threatened  and  of  the  importance  to  us  of  the  ridge  I  then 
held.  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  that  intelligence  .Jenkins's,  Kemper's, 
and  D.  R.  Jones's  brigades  and  several  pieces  of  artillery  were  ordered  to  me  by 
General  Longstreet,  and,  being  placed  in  position  fronting  Bristoe,  awaited  the 
enemy's  advance. 

After  exchanging  a  few  shots  with  rifle  pieces  this  corps  withdrew  toward 
Manassas,  leaving  artillery  and  supports  to  hold  the  position  till  night.  Briga- 
dier-General Fitz  Lee  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Sudley,  after  a  successful  expe- 
dition, of  which  his  official  report  has  not  been  received,  and  ^vas  instructed  to 
co-operate  with  Jackson's  left.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  artillery  on  this  com- 
manding ridge  was,  to  an  important  degree,  auxiliary  to  the  attack  upon  the 
enemy,  and  Jenkins's  brigade  repulsed  the  enemy  in  handsome  style  at  one  vol- 
ley as' they  advanced  across  the  cornfield.  Thus  the  day  ended,  our  lines  hav- 
ing considerably  advanced. 

General  Longstreet,  in  his  report,  says: 

Headquarters  near  Winchester,  Va,,  October  10, 1862. 

Early  on  the  29th  (August)  the  columns  were  united,  and  the  advance  to  join 
General  Jackson  was  resumed.  The  noise  of  battle  was  heard  before  w^e  reached 
Gainesville.  The  march  was  quickened  to  the  extent  of  our  capacity.  The  ex- 
citement of  battle  seemed  to  give  new  life  and  strength  to  our  jaded  men,  and 
the  head  of  my  column  soon  reached  a  position  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  left  flank 
and  within  easy  cannon-shot. 

On  approaching  the  field  some  of  Brigadier-General  Hood's  batteries  were  or- 
dered into  position,  and  his  division  was  deployed  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
turnpike,  at  right  angles  with  it,  and  sui>ported  by  Bi'igadier-General  Evans's 
brigade.  Before  these  batteries  could  open  the  enemy  discovered  our  move- 
ments and  withdrew  his  left.  Another  battery  (Captain  Stribling's)  was  placed 
upon  a  commanding  position  to  my  right,  which  played  upon  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  left  and  drove  him  entirely  from  that  part  of  the  field.  He  changed  his 
front  rapidly,  so  as  to  meet  the  advance  of  Hood  and  Evans. 

Three  brigades,  under  General  Wilcox,  were  thrown  forward  to  the  supportof 
the  left,  and  three  others,  under  General  Kemper,  to  the  support  of  the  right  of 
these  commands.  General  D.  R.  Jones's  division  was  placed  upon  the  Manassas 
Gap  Railroad — 


ONLY   CAVAI.ItY,    BEl'SH,   AND  DUST. 

i^'ot  on  this  road  [indicating]  tliut  Porter  was  on,  but  the  ilanassas 
Gap  Railroad.  That  is  whore  these  three  brigades  were  ordered  that 
are  mentioned  in  Stuart's  report,  so  that  only  cavahy,  brush,  and  dust 
are  all  that  have  j-et  appeared  on  Porter's  road — 

upon  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  to  the  right  and  in  echelon  with  rif^arcl  to  the 
three  last  brigades.  Colonel  Walton  placed  his  batteries  in  a  eomniundini;-  posi- 
tion between  my  line  and  that  of  General  .hiekson,  and  engaged  the  enemy  for 
several  hours  in  a  severe  and  successful  artillery  duel.  At  a  late  hour  in  the  day 
Major-General  Stuart  reported  the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  heavy  columns 
against  my  extreme  right.  I  withdrew  General  Wilcox  with  his  three  brigades 
from  the  left,  and  jjlaced  his  connnand  in  position  to  sup]jorl  .Jones  incase  of  an 
attack  against  my  right.  After  some  few  shots  the  enemy  witlxlicw  his  forces, 
moving  them  ai-ound  toward  his  front,  and  about  1  o'clock  in  Die  afternoon  began 
to  press  forward  against  General  Jackson's  position.  Wilcox's  biigades  wei-e 
iuoved  back  to  their  former  position,  and  Hood's  two  brigades,  supijorted  by 
Kvans,  wei'e  quickly  pressetl forward  to  the  attack.  At  the  same  time  Wilcox's 
three  brigades  made  a  like  advance,  as  also  Hunton's  brigade  of  Kemper's  com- 
mand. 

Thes<'  movements  were  executed  with  commendable  zeal  and  ability.-  Hood, 
supported  by  Evans,  made  a  gallant  attack,  driving  the  enemy  back  till  9  o'clock 
at  night.  One  piece  of  artillery,  several  regimental  staiidartis,  and  a  number  of 
prisoners  were  taken.  The  enemy's  entire  force  ^vas  found  to  l)c  massed  directly 
in  my  front,  and  in  so  stronga  position  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  move 
on  against  his  immediate  front:  so  the  troops  wen;  quietly  witbilrawn  at  1 
o'clock  the  following  morning.  The  wheels  of  the  captured  piece  were  cut  down, 
and  it  was  left  on  the  ground.  Theenemy  seized  that  ojiportunity  to  claim  a  vic- 
tory, and  the  Federal  commander  was  so  impudent  as  to  disi)atcli  his  Govern- 
ment by  telegraph  tidings  to  that  eftect.  After  withdrawing  from  the  attack 
my  troops  were  placed  in  the  line  first  occupied,  and  in  the  original  order. 

I  now  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  General  Eobert  E.  Lee 
of  the  tirst  day,  second  Bull  Run,  August  29,  1862.     It  is  as  follows: 

The  next  morning,  the  29th,  the  enemy  had  taken  a  position  to  intei-pose  his 
army  between  General  Jackson  and  Alexandria,  and  about  10  a.  m.  opened  with 
artillery  ujjon  the  right  of  Jackson's  line.  The  troops  of  the  latter  were  dis- 
posed in  rear  of  Groveton,  along  the  line  of  the  unfinished  branch  of  the  Manas- 
.sas  Gap  Railroad,  and  extended  from  a  point  a  short  distance  west  of  the  turn- 
pike toward  Sudley  Mill,  Jackson's  division,  under  Brigadier-General  Starke, 
being  on  the  right;  Ewell's,  under  General  Lawton,  in  the  center,andA.  P.  Kill 
on  the  left.  The  Federal  Army  was  evidently  concentrating  ujion  Jackson, with 
the  design  of  overwhelming  him  before  the  arrival  of  Longstreet.  The  latter  of- 
ticer  left  his  position,  opposite  W^arrenton  Springs,  on  the  26th,  being  relieved  by 
General  K.  H.  Anderson's  division,  and  marched  to  join  Jackson.  He  crossed 
at  Kinson's  (Hinson's)  Mill  in  the  afternoon  and  encamped  near  Orlean  that 
night.  The  next  day  he  reached  the  White  Plains,  his  march  being  retarded  by 
the  want  of  cavalry  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  certain  moveujcntsof  tbeenemy 
t'rom  the  direction  of  Warrcnton,  who  seemed  to  menace  the  right  of  his  colmnn. 

On  the  2Sth,  arriving  at  Thort)ughfare  Gap,  he  found  the  enemy  prepared  to 
dispute  his  progress.  General  1).  K.Jones's  division  being  ordered  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  mountain,  cjuickly  dislodged  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  from  the 
trees  and  rocks  and  advanced  into  the  gorge.  The  enemy  held  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  pass  in  large  force,  and  dii-ected  a  heavy  tire  of  artillery  upon  the 
road  leading  through  it  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  ground  occu- 
pied by  Jones  atl'orded  no  o])portunity  for  the  employment  of  artillery.  Hood, 
with  two  brigades,  and  Wilcox,  with  three,  were  ordered  to  turn  the  enemy's 
right — the  former  moving  over  the  mountain  by  a  narrow  path  to  the  left  of  the 
pass,  and  the  latter  farther  to  the  north,  by  Hopewell  Pass. 

iJefore  these  troops  reached  thcirdestination  the  enemy  advanced  and  attacked 
.lones's  left,  vmdcr  Brigadier-(Teneral  G.  T.  Ander.son.  Being  vigoi'ously  re- 
pulsed he  ^vithdrew  to  his  position  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  gap,  from  which  he 
kept  up  an  active  lire  of  artillery  until  dark,  and  then  retreated.  Generals  .Tones 
and  Wilcox  bivouacked  that  night  east  of  the  mountain,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th  the  whole  command  i-esmned  the  march,  the  soimd  of  cannon  at  Ma- 
nassas announcing  that  .lackson  was  already  engaged.  Eongstreet  entered  the 
turnpike  near  Gainesville, and  moving  down  toward  Groveton  the  head  of  his 
column  came  uiion  the  field  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  left,  which  had  already 
opened  with  artillery  upon  Jackson's  right,  as  previously  described.  He  imme- 
diately placed  some  of  his  batteries  in  position,  but  before  he  could  coinplete  his 
dispositions  to  attack,  the  enemy  withch-ew,  not,  however,  without  loss  from  our 
artillery. 
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Long.sUx-et  took  possession  (position?)  on  the  right  of  Jackson,  Hood's  twobri- 
gades,  supported  by  Evans,  be  i  ng  deployed  across  t  he  turnpike  and  at  right  angles 
to  it.  These  troops  ■were  supjaorted  on  the  left  by  three  brigades  under  General 
Wilcox,  and  by  a  like  force  on  the  right  under  General  Kemper.  D.  R.  Jones's 
division  formed  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  resting  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Rail- 
road. Tlie  cavalry  guarded  our  right  and  left  flanks,  that  on  the  right  being  under 
General  Stuart  in  person.  After  the  arrival  of  Longstreet,  the  enemy  changed 
bis  position,  and  began  to  concentrate  opposite  .Jackson's  left,  opening  a  brisk 
artillery  fire,  which  was  responded  to  with  etfect  by  sonieof  General  A.  P.  Hill's 
batteries. 

Colonel  Walton  placed  a  part  of  his  artillery  upon  a  commanding  position  be- 
tween Generals  Jackson  and  Longstreet,  by  order  of  the  latter,  and  engaged 
the  enemy  vigorously  for  several  hours.  Soon  afterward  General  Stuart  re- 
ported the  approach  of  a  large  force  from  the  direction  of  Bristoe  Station,  threat- 
ening Longstreet's  right.  The  brigades  under  General  Wilcox  were  sent  to  re- 
enforce  General  Jones,  but  no  serious  attack  -svas  made,  and  after  firing  a  few 
shots  the  enemy  withdrew.  While  this  demonstration  ■was  being  made  on  our 
right  a  large  force  advanced  to  assail  tlie  left  of  General  Jackson's  position,  oc- 
culted by  the  division  of  General  A.  P.  Hill.  The  attack  ^\'as  received  by  his 
troops  with  their  accustomed  steadiness,  and  the  battle  raged  with  great  fury. 

The  enemy  was  repeatedly  repulsed,  but  again  pressed  on  the  attack  with 
fresh  troops.  Once  he  succeeded  in  penetrating  an  interval  between  General 
Gregg's  brigade,  on  the  extreme  left,  and  that  of  General  Thomas,  but  ■was 
quickly  driven  back  'with  great  slaughter  by  the  Fourteenth  South  Carolina  Reg- 
iment, then  in  reserve,  and  the  Forty-ninth  Georgia,  of  Thomas's  brigade.  The 
contest  was  close  and  obstinate;  the  combatants  sometimes  delivered  their  fire 
at  ten  paces.  General  Gregg,  who  was  most  exposed,  was  re-enforced  by  Hays's 
brigade,  under  General  Forno,  and  successfully  and  gallantly  resisted  the  attack 
of  the  enemy  until  the  ammunition  of  his  brigade  being  exhausted  and  all  its  field 
officers  but  two  killed  or  wounded,  it  was  relieved,  after  .several  hours  of  severe 
fighting,  by  Early's  brigade  and  the  Eighth  Louisiana  Regiment. 

General  Early  drove  the  enemy  back  with  heavy  loss,  and  pursued  about  two 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  line  of  battle,  when  he  was  recalled  to  the  position  on 
the  railroad,  where  Thomas,  Pender,  and  Archer  had  firmly  held  their  ground 
against  every  attack.  While  the  battle  ■was  raging  on  Jackson's  left,  General 
Longstreet  ordered  Hood  and  Evans  to  advan(?6,  but  before  the  order  could  be 
obeyed  Hood  was  himself  attacked,  and  liis  command  became  at  once  warmly 
engaged.  General  Wflcox  was  recalled  from  the  right  and  ordered  to  advance 
on  Hood's  left,  and  one  of  Kemper's  brigades,  under  Colonel  Hunton,  moved 
forward  on  his  right.  Tlic  enemy  was  repulsed  by  Hood  after  a  severe  contest, 
and  fell  back,  closely  followed  by  our  troops.  The  battle  continued  until  9  p.  m., 
the  enemy  retreating  until  he  liad  reached  a  strong  jjosition.  which  he  held  with 
a  large  force.  The  darkness  of  the  night  put  a  stop  to  the  engagement,  and  our 
troops  remained  in  their  advanced  position  until  early  next  morning,  when  they 
were  withdrawn  to  their  first  line.  One  piet^e  of  artillery,  several  stands  of  col- 
ors, and  a  number  of  prisoners  were  captured.  Our  loss  was  severe  in  this  en- 
gagement. Brigadier-Generals  Field  and  Trimble  and  Colonel  Forno,  com- 
manding Hays's  brigade,  were  severely  wounded,  and  several  other  valuable 
officers  killed  or  disabled,  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  re- 
ports. 

NTOIBER  OP  IjONGSTKEET'S  TROOPS  ENG.\GED  IX  THE  B.4TTLE. 

The  folloAving  troops  helouged  to  Longstreet's  corps  on  the  29th, 
according  to  Longstreet's  e-vidence:  General  Wilcox  (Wilcox's  brigade, 
Featherstone's  brigade,  Pryor's  brigade),  6,300  men;  General  Hood 
(Texas  brigade,  La^svs's  brigade,  Evans's  brigade),  6,300  men;  General 
Kemper  (Kemper's  brigade,  Pickett's  brigade,  Jenldus's  brigade),  6,100 
men;  General  D.  R.  Jones  (G.  T.  Anderson's  brigade,  Drayton's  bri- 
gade, Toombs's  brigade),  6,300  men;  total  number,  25,000. 

Now  let  us  see  how  many  of  these  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the 
29th. 

Longstreet  in  his  report  puts  Wilcox  in  support  of  Hood;  two  brigades 
were  pressed  forward,  supported  by  Evans's  brigade,  also  Huntou's  ot 
Kemper's  division ;  that  would  make  seven  brigades  of  Longstreet's  com- 
mand that  were  put  in  action  near  Groveton  at  4  o'clock.  According  to 
Longstreet's  report  and  evidence  (board  record,  page  128)  his  brigades 
averaged  over  2,000  men  each.  If  his  statement  in  his  report  and  evi- 
dence be  true,  there  were  14,000  of  his  command  engaged  near  Groveton 
Irom  4  o'clock  until  the  battle  ceased,  and  there  they  remained,  as  they 
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testify,  until  12o'clock  at  uight,  his  lull  strength  heiug  25,000;  take  the 
14,000  moved  to  Groveton  at  4  o'clock,  would  leave  11.000  men  whose 
flank  wa6  exposed  to  Porter  during  this  time.  From  4  o'clock  p.  m. 
Porter  had  a  larger  Ibrce  than  Longstreet's  reserve,  and  the  defenders  of 
Porter  insist  that  all  of  Longstreet's  forces  were  opposing  him,  and  per- 
sistently insist  that  none  of  Longstreet's  forces  were  in  the  hattle  of  tht- 
29th  of  August,  1862. 

DID  rOKTER  DISOBEY   ORDERS? 

Admitting  it  established  that  there  was  a  battle  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust, 1862,  the  next  proposition  is,  if  there  was  a  battle,  did  General 
Porter  receive  the  orders  and  did  he  disobey  those  orders  or  either  of 
them  ?  I  propose  now  to  examine  that  part  of  the  case.  I  desire  first 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  the  start- 
ing point,  Bristoe  Station,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1862.  He  arrived 
at  Bristoe  Station,  according  to  the  evidence,  at  9  o'clock  and  20  min- 
utes. Just  ten  minutes  after  that  he  performed  one  act.  What  was  it  ? 
In  his  own  letter,  which  he  dates  Bristoe  Station,  9.30  a.  m.,  directed 
to  General  Burnside,  he  says: 

Bristoe,  9.30  a.  m.,  August  28,  1862. 
Oeneral  Burnside,  Falmouth : 

My  command  ■will  soon  be  up.  and  will  at  once  go  into  position.  Hooker  drove 
Ewell  some  three  miles,  and  Poije  says  McDowell  intercepted  Longstreet,  so 
that  without  a  long  detour  he  can  not  join  Ewell,  Jackson,  and  A.  P.  Hill,  who 
are,  or  supposed  to  be,  at  Manassas.  Ewell's  train,  he  says,  took  the  road  to 
Gainesville,  where  McDowell  is  coming  from.  We  shall  be  to-day  as  follows : 
I  on  the  right  of  railroad,  Heintzelman  on  left,  then  Reno,  then  McDowell.  He 
hopes  to  get  Ewell  and  push  to  Manassas  to-day. 

I  hope  all  goes  well  near  Washington.  I  think  there  need  be  no  cause  of  fear 
for  us.  I  feel  as  if  on  my  own  way  now,  and  thus  far  have  kept  my  command 
and  trains  well  up.  ]More  supplies  than  I  svipposed  on  hand  have  been  brought, 
but  none  to  spare,  and  we  must  make  connection  soon.  I  hope  for  the  best,  and 
my  lucky  star  is  always  up  about  my  birthday,  the  31st,  and  hope  Mc's  is  up 
also.    You  will  hear  of  us  soon  by  way  of  Alexandria. 

Ever  yours,  F.  J.  P. 

THE  FIRST  ACT  HE  PERFORMED. 

The  first  act  he  performed  after  arriving  at  Warrenton  Junction  was 
to  write  letters  to  General  Burnside,  criticising  General  Pope.  The  first 
act  within  ten  minutes  after  he  arrived  at  Bristoe  Station,  according  to 
the  time  given  of  his  arrival,  and  the  date  given  to  his  own  note,  was 
to  criticise  Pope  again,  and  to  say  he  was  on  his  way  to  glory,  I  suppose 
he  meant  it  being  near  his  birthday,  and  he  hoped  "file's  star"  was 
up  too.  What  does  he  mean  by ' '  Mc's  star ' '  being  up  too  ?  ' '  Mc ' '  had 
been  relieved  from  his  command  of  the  army.  Pope  had  been  put  in 
command  in  his  stead.  The  determination  was  to  get  Pope  out  of  that 
<x)mmand  and  put  ' '  Mc ' '  back  in  the  command,  which  was  to  be  the 
result  of  the  misfortune  of  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Eun.  This  is,  in 
my  judgment,  what  Fitz-John  Porter  meant  at  that  time. 

ALEXANDRIA  THE  PLACE  OF  RETREAT. 

"What  else  does  he  say  ?  "You  will  hear  of  us  soon  by  way  of  Alex- 
andria." What  did  he  mean  by  that  ?  Why  should  they  go  to  Alex- 
andria ?  If  they  were  successful  they  would  follow  the  enemy  out  of 
the  country  down  through  these  gaps  and  down  far  into  Virginia.  If 
they  were  defeated  Alexandria  would  be  the  place  of  retreat.  Before  the 
man  had  moved  an  inch,  before  he  had  formed  a  line,  before  he  had  re- 
ceived an  order,  he  .says,  "You  will  hear  of  us  .soon  byway  of  Alexan- 
dria." If  a  man  starts  out  with  a  determination  in  his  mind  that  he 
will  not  succeed,  that  he  must  retreat,  if  the  place  is  picked  out  to  which 
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he  desires  to  retreat,  there  is  nothing  surer  than  that  he  will  carry  out 
his  intention. 

FURTHER   HISTORY   OF   THE   CASE. 

Follow  that  one  up  a  little  further.  This  man  seems  to  have  had 
a  desire  for  writing  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  known.  The  next 
morning  at  6  o'clock  he  writes  a  letter;  but  before  reading  that  I  will 
go  on  a  little  further  with  the  history  of  the  case.  The  troops  remained 
there  that  day.  The  next  morning  at  3  o'clock,  on  the  29th,  General 
Pope  issued  an  order  to  Fitz-John  Porter  in  the  following  language: 

Headquarters  Army  of  Virginia, 
Near  Ball  Run,  August  29,  1862—3  a.  m. 

General  :  McDowell  has  intercepted  the  retreat  of  Jackson.  Sigel  is  imme- 
diately on  the  right  of  McDowell.  Kearney  and  Hooker  march  to  attack  the 
enemy's  rear  at  early  dawn.  Major-General  Pope  directs  you  to  move  upon  Cen- 
treville  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  with  your  whole  command,  leaving  your  trains 
to  follow.  It  is  very  important  that  you  should  be  here  at  a  very  early  hour  in 
the  morning.  A  severe  engagement  is  likely  to  take  place,  and  your  presence 
is  necessary. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  .servant, 

GEORGE  D.  RUGGLES, 

Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 
Major-General  Porter. 

EVIDENCE  that  THE  ORDER  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  PORTER.   ^ 

That  was  sent  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  To  show  that  it  was  re- 
ceived I  will  read  what  Fitz-John  Porter  wrote  to  General  Bui'uside 
at  6  o'clock.  What  time  Porter  received  the  order  I  do  not  know,  but 
he  received  it  before  6  o'clock,  for  here  is  what  he  writes: 

Bristoe,  6  a.  m.,  29lh. 
General  Burnside  : 

Shall  be  off  in  half  an  hour — 

That  would  make  it  G.30  o'clock. 

The  messenger  who  brought  this — 

Eeferring  to  this  order — 

says  the  enemy  had  been  at  Centreville,  and  pickets  were  found  there  last  night. 
Sigel  had  a  severe  fight  last  night,  &c.  Pope  went  to  Centreville  with  the  last 
two — 

Speaking  of  Heintzelman  and  Reno  when  they  marched  yesterday. 

Pope  went  to  Centreville  with  the  last  two  as  a  body-guard,  at  the  time  not 
knowing  where  was  the  enemy  and  where  Sigel  was  fighting — within  eight  miles 
of  him  and  iu  sight. 

The  enormous  trains  are  still  rolling  on.  Many  arrivals  not  having  been 
watched  for  fifty  hours,  I  shall  be  out  of  provision  to-morrow  njght.  Your  train 
of  forty  wagons  cannot  be  found.  But  I  expect  they  know  what  they  are  doing, 
•which  is  more  than  any  one  here  or  anywhere  knows. 

F.  J.  P. 
criticises  his  commanding  officer  constantly. 

He  had  received  that  order  then  at  6  o'clock,  and  he  sits  do^vn  and 
writes  to  Burnside  that  Pope  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  but  that 
the  night  before  he  moved  from  Bristoe  Station  down  to  Centreville  or 
to  Bull  Run  with  Heintzelman's  corps  and  Reno's  command  as  a  body- 
guard. Every  word  that  this  man  %vrote  before  he  received  the  first 
order  up  to  this  time  hits  been  a  criticism  of  his  commanding  officer. 

PORTER  DID  NOT  OBEY  THIS  ORDER. 

Following  that.  General  Pope  then  received  information,  as  the  evi- 
dence shows,  that  McDoAvell  had  fallen  back  from  near  Gaines^dlle  and 
was  near  Centreville.  General  Pope  then  had  to  change  his  plans  of 
battle,  which  is  done  very  firequently  on  the  field.  Instead  of  McDowell 
and  the  other  troops  mentioned  being  near  Gainesville,  between  Jack- 
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son  and  Longstrcet,  they  luul  fallen  back  in  the  night,  in  fact  were  driven 
hack,  I  presume,  until  they  were  near  Centreville.  General  Pope  then 
concluded  to  send  this  command  on  the  road  to  Gainesville,  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  stoppmg  Longstreet  or  whatever  command  was  coming  through 
there,  and  lor  the  ]iurpose  of  being  on  his  left  and  gi\'ing  support  there 
to  meet  any  troops  that  might  come  to  attack  those  that  were  already 
there.  So  he  sent  an  order  to  Fitz- John  Porter,  a  verbal  order,  to  move 
on  in  the  direction  of  Gainesville.  Porter  did  not  obey  this  order. 
Porter  sent  word  back  that  he  wanted  the  order  in  writing.  By  the 
time  the  messenger  returned  and  the  order  was  reduced  to  wi-iting  it 
was  betAveen  8  and  9  o'clock  before  the  order  got  back  to  him.  When 
it  reached  him  he  was  moving,  his  troops  were  in  position,  were  in 
line,  and  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  column,  near  Manassas  Junction. 
What  is  that  order? 

Headquarters  Army  of  Virginia, 

Centreville,  Augtist  29,  1862. 

Push  forward  with  your  corps  and  King's  division,  which  you  will  take  with 
you,  upon  Gainesville.  I  am  following  the  enemy  down  the  Warrenton  turn- 
pike.    Be  expeditious,  or  we  will  lose  much. 

JOHN  POPE,  Major-General  Commanding. 

Major-General  Fitz-John  Porter. 

IMPERATIVE  ORDER  PUSH  FORWARD  AT  ONCE   "  OR  WE  WILL  LOSE  MUCH." 

There  was  an  imperative  order  to  him  to  move  on  Gainesville  or  in  the 
direction  of  Gainesville,  and  push  forward  at  once  "  or  we  will  lose 
much ;  I  am  going  down  the  Warrenton  pike. ' '  How  was  that  order 
obeyed  ?  From  where  he  was  at  that  time  it  was  eight  miles  to  Gaines- 
\alle.  Porter  says  he  got  the  order  after  9  o'clock.  Take  it  for  granted 
that  he  did,  he  had  but  eight  miles  to  go.  He  moved  tbrward  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  arrived  at  Dawkins  Branch  about  12  o'clock.  Daw- 
kins  Branch  was  between  four  and  live  miles  from  Manassas  Junc- 
tion. He  had  not  more  than  live  miles  to  march  to  the  place  where  he 
arrived  at  12  o'clock.  He  was  two  and  a  half  hours  at  least  marching 
that  distance,  and  Avhen  he  reached  there  he  only  got  there  with  the 
head  of  his  column.  This  march  ending  at  Dawkins  Branch,  he  went 
no  farther  the  whole  day,  and  his  troops  lay  and  slept  there  that  night. 
They  were  on  the  line  of  the  road  from  Bethlehem  Chapel.  It  was  three 
miles  ti-om  Bethlehem  Chapel  to  Dawkins  Branch.  He  stacked  arms 
there  that  day  and  a  portion  of  his  troops  were  never  moved  out  of  their 
places. 

PORTER'S  FLIMSY  EXCUSE. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  excuse  is  given  for  this.  The  excuse  that  Por- 
ter gives  is  that  there  was  a  joint  order  issued.  It  is  the  excuse  that 
has  been  given  for  him  by  a  great  many  that  a  joint  order  was  issued 
to  McDowell  and  Porter  to  move  together  their  troops  on  Gainesville, 
and  that  order  gave  them  the  permission  either  to  obey  it  strictly  or 
not.  I  will  read  that  order  and  try  to  explain  it  if  I  can.  This  order 
was  given  after  the  order  to  Porter  to  push  on  to  Gainesville  or  much 
would  be  lost.  Then  afterward  Pope  sent  to  McDowell  a  joint  order, 
and  he  sent  to  Porter  the  same  order.     That  joint  order  is  as  follows: 

Headquarters  Army  of  Virginia, 

Centreville,  August  29, 1862. 
Generals  McDowell  and  Porter  : 

You  will  please  move  forward  with  your  joint  commands  toward  Gainesville. 
I  sent  General  Porter  written  orders  to  that  effect  an  hour  and  a  half  ago. 
Heiutzelman,  Sigel,  and  Reno  are  moving  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  must 
now^  be  not  far  from  Gainesville.  I  desire  that  as  soon  as  communication  is  es- 
tablished between  this  foi-ce  and  your  own  the  whole  command  shall  halt.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  fall  back  behind  Bull  Kun  at  Centreville  to-night.    I  pre- 
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sume  it  ^'ill  be  so  on  account  of  our  supplies.  I  liave  sent  no  orders  of  any  de- 
scription to  Ricketts,  and  none  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  movements  of 
McDowell's  troops,  except  what  I  sent  by  his  aid-de-eamp  last  night,  which 
were  to  hold  his  position  on  the  Warrentonijike  until  the  troops  from  here  should 
fall  upon  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear.  I  do  not  even  know  Ricketts's  position, 
as  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  where  General  McDowell  was  until  a  late 
hour  this  morning.  General  McDowell  will  take  immediate  steps  to  communi- 
cate with  General  Ricketts,  and  instruct  him  to  rejoin  the  other  divisions  of  his 
corps  as  soon  as  practicable. 

If  any  considerable  advantages  are  to  be  gained  by  departing  from  this  order, 
it  will  not  be  strictly  carried  out.  One  thing  must  be  had  in  view,  that  the 
troops  must  occupy  a  position  from  which  they  can  reach  Bull  Run  to-night  or 
by  morning.  The  indications  are  that  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  is  moving 
in  this  direction  at  a  pace  that  ■will  bring  them  here  by  to-morrow^  night  or 
next  day.  My  own  headquarters  will  be,  for  the  present,  with  Heintzelman's 
corps  or  at  this  place. 

JOHN  POPE,  Major-General  Commanding. 

THE  POSITION   AS  SHOWX   BY  THE  MAPS. 

The  position  can  be  easily  understood.  If  any  person  has  the  cim- 
osity  to  learn  the  position  of  the  roads,  it  can  be  done  by  examining  the 
maps,  in  connection  with  the  battle,  made  by  the  engineers  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  positions  of  the  troops.  These 
two  men  were  ordered  to  march  in  the  direction  of  Gainesxalle.  Gen- 
erals McDowell  and  Porter's  order  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  joint  order. 
Porter  says  he  obeyed  this  order  first;  that  he  considered  General  Mc- 
Dowell had  command,  and  therefore  he  obeyed  General  McDowell's 
order.  He  says  again  that  he  did  not  obey  it;  that  he  was  not  required 
to  obey  it,  because  he  did  not  consider  that  General  INIcDowell  had -com- 
mand. He  puts  himself  exactly  in  two  positions.  First,  he  says  he 
did  obey  it;  then  he  says  he  did  not  for  the  reason  that  General  Mc- 
Dowell had  no  right  to  order  him,  and  that  he  was  left  free  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment  as  to  whether  he  should  obey  this  order  or  not. 

So  then  General  McDowell  marched  on  with  his  corps  following  Fitz- 
John  Porter.  "When  they  got  to  Dawkins  Branch  Porter  was  at  the 
head  of  his  column.  McDowell  could  not  pass  Porter's  corps  with  his. 
He  got  there  and  they  had  some  consultation.  Porter  said  that  there 
were  troops  in  his  front.  If  any  one  will  examine  this  map  they  will 
find  what  troops  they  were.  They  were  Eoberts's  Cavalry,  a  brigade 
of  cavalry  thrown  out  into  picket-line  along  that  road.  There  were 
troops  in  his  front,  he  said.  They  were  ordered  to  go  there  and  form 
a  junction  with  the  troops  of  Pope  on  the  Warrenton  and  Gainesville 
turnpike  or  road. 

WHERE  POPE  CAMPED. 

By  the  examination  of  the  evidence  you  will  find  that  some  of  the 
troops  of  Pope's  command  camped  the  night  of  the  28th  on  this  line  up 
here  [indicating] ,  where  the  left  of  his  command  was  to  rest,  and  formed 
with  these  troops  up  here  by  Lewis's  Lane,  by  Leachman's  house,  with 
the  troops  that  were  up  to  this  point.  So  that  by  moving  under  this 
order  beyond  Dawkuis  Branch  a  short  distance  and  striking  the  main 
road,  called  the  old  Warrenton  and  Alexandria  road,  that  runs  across 
and  connects  with  Lewis's  Lane,  and  there  connect  with  the  troops  that 
were  on  the  left,  a  broad  open  road,  they  only  would  have  had  to  move 
a  short  distance  beyond  where  the  troops  were  stopped,  and  then  they 
would  have  had  a  road  going  square  to  the  right,  which  would  have 
joined  the  left  flank  of  Pope,  which  would  have  formed  a  complete  line 
across  that  country. 

GENERAL  pope's  IDEA. 

Pope's  idea  was  to  form  that  line  in  connection  with  Ms  left  flank  as 
it  then  was,  but  when  IMcDowell  found  he  could  not  pass  through  on 
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accouut  oi'  Porter  having  the  road,  in  convereation  Porter  said  there  were 
troops  in  his  front,  McDowell  then  said,  "Put  your  troops  in  there:" 
but  Porter  said,  "  No ;  if  I  put  my  troops  in  there  I  will  get  into  a  iight . ' ' 
McDowell  said,  ' '  That  is  what  we  came  here  for. ' '  Porter  did  not  do  it. 
This  was  the  order  McDowell  gave  to  Porter,  to  put  his  troops  in  there, 
and  Porter  did  not  comply.  His  troops  lay  that  whole  day  hack  to 
Bethlehem  Chapel,  three  miles,  without  moving  forward;  but  the  order 
was  to  put  his  troops  in.  ^McDowell  said,  "Put  your  troops  in  there;  I 
will  go  and  lind  a  road  for  my  troops  around  on  my  right. ' '  INIcDowell 
went  back  and  ibund  the  road  running  from  Bethlehem  Chapel  through 
behind  and  to  the  rear  of  Pope's  left;  and  he  aiTived  at  this  point  at  3 
o'clock,  arri\ing  at  Pope's  headquarters,  away  beyond  on  the  right,  at  5, 
and  his  whole  division  went  uito  the  battle  a  little  after  5.  King's  di- 
vision, which  Avas  part  of  McDowell's  corps,  aiTived  there  before  he  did 
and  were  engaged  forming  on  this  line,  extending  the  line  where  Porter 
was  ordered  to  iiut  in  his  troops. 

THE  ORDER  TO  PORTER. 

The  order  to  Porter  to  put  his  troops  in  w;^s  an  order  to  do  what? 
It  was  an  order  to  put  them  in  there  and  engage  the  enemy.  So  when 
Porter  finds  out  that  that  is  the  true  construction  of  that  order,  and  he 
was  to  put  them  in  there  to  engage  the  enemy,  he  says  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  IMcDowell  had  any  right  to  order  him.  As  he  did  not  obey 
that  order,  he  denies  the  right  of  McDowell  to  order  him.  He  says  that 
McDowell  left  and  he  had  no  right  to  order  him ;  that  he  only  obeyed 
his  orders  to  a  certain  extent,  and  after  that  he  did  not  consider  he 
was  under  his  orders  at  all.  But  he  says  that  he  could  not  go  further, 
because  his  orders  were  that  they  were  to  be  in  a  position  to  fall  back 
behind  Bull  Eun  that  night. 

Let  any  man  look  at  the  maj).  Here  is  Bull  Run  over  here.  [In- 
dicating.] How  could  he  fall  back  behind  Bull  Run  from  here?  [In- 
dicatmg.]  The  expectation  of  Pope  was  that  Porter  would  go  up  on 
this  road.  [Indicating.  ]  Here  is  the  Warrenton  pike  where  he  would 
strike  the  road  here  [indicating],  and  if  he  had  to  fall  back  here  was 
the  place  to  fixll  back  [indicating] ,  along  the  Warrenton  pike.  There 
was  no  other  way  that  the  order  could  be  obeyed.  So  when  Porter  says 
he  did  not  move  forward  because  his  orders  were  to  be  in  position  to  fall 
back  behind  Bull  Run,  the  truth  is,  he  could  not  possibly  have  fallen 
back  behind  Bull  Run  from  the  position  he  occupied.  He  would  have 
to  move.  In  order  to  do  that  he  must  have  moved  by  way  of  Centre- 
ville,  or  near  there  in  this  dfrection  [indicating],  to  get  behind  Bull 
Run. 

When  you  come  to  read  the  order  intelligently  and  examine  the  move- 
ments any  one  can  see  Avhat  Pope  meant  by  his  order,  which  was  a  very 
proper  one  to  make  in  this  connection,  to  bear  to  the  right,  and  then  if 
they  had  to  fall  back  they  would  fall  back  on  these  roads  [indicating] 
coming  into  the  Warrenton  turnpike  road,  which  ran  across  Bull  Run, 
so  as  to  get  behind  it.  between  that  and  Centreville. 

I  would  like  to  have  Senators  and  greater  military  geniuses  than  I 
pretend  to  be,  who  have  justified  this  man,  answer  this  proposition. 
Porter  says  he  received  no  order  during  that  day  until  he  received  the 
4.30  o'clock  order,  except  the  orders  that  he  received  from  McDowell,  and 
that  Av hen  McDowell  left  him  with  King's  division  he  did  not  consider 
himself  under  his  command.  The  only  order  given  was  to  put  his 
troops  in  there,  which  he  did  not  do. 
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"heard  the  sound  op  the  enemy's  artillery." 

But  right  here  and  now  I  will  take  the  remark  which  you  will  find 
in  the  report  of  General  Lee,  one  of  the  confederate  officers,  and  the 
report  of  General  Longstreet,  who  say  that  in  coming  through  Thorough- 
fare Gap  that  morning  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  artillery 
and  that  they  quickened  their  pace.  No  order  was  required  then. 
They  moved  on  until  they  struck  this  road  [indicating] ,  and  then  rap- 
idly down  the  road  until  they  came  to  Pageland  Lane,  and  there  formed 
their  troops  in  line  of  battle. 

Porter  lay  from  12  o'clock  in  the  day  until  3  o'clock  next  morninir 
without  changing  his  position  or  moving  forward.  At  3  o'clock  next 
morning  he  moved  from  there  ai'ound  into  the  rear  of  the  armj^  of  Pope, 
on  the  Warrenton  pike.  He  could  move  in  that  direction  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  report  by  5  o'clock  or  ijrohably  a  little  later  to 
Pope's  headquarters  with  all  his  command  except  two  brigades  that 
had  retreated  to  Centreville  and  to  INIanassas  the  day  before  under  his 
orders.  This.he  did,  however,  under  the  most  positive  order  from  Pope, 
for  the  reason  that  Pope  could  not  get  him  to  obey  any  other  orders. 
Then  he  ordered  him  to  move  at  once  with  his  whole  command  and 
report  to  him  on  the  battlefield  so  that  he  could  be  under  his  immedi- 
ate eye,  and  that  is  the  only  order  he  obeyed  up  to  this  time. 
porter's  camp. 

Porter  camped  on  the  ground  stretching  from  Bethlehem  Chapel  to 
Dawkins  Branch  from  12  o'c-lock  a.  m.  on  the  29th  until  3  o'clock  the 
next  day.  He  lay  and  heard  the  sound  of  guns  from  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  9  o'clock  at  night.  No  attempt  was  made  by  him  to 
move  forward,  to  advance  on  the  enemy,  to  find  out  where  the  enemy 
was.  But  he  says  lie  was  waiting  there  in  a  defensive  positibn  expect- 
ing to  be  attacked ;  that  there  was  a  large  body  of  troops  moving  for- 
ward against  him;  that  he  was  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  those  troops, 
and  therefore  he  held  his  jiosition  during  that  day. 

I  leave  it  to  any  man  who  ever  had  any  experience  in  military  mat- 
ters, if  it  was  only  the  experience  of  one  week,  to  tell  me  what  excuse 
there  is  for  this  man  saying  that  the  woods  were  thick  there  in  his 
front  or  that  there  was  some  obstacle  in  his  front.  He  does  not  say 
that  he  ever  sent  a  staff  officer,  that  he  ever  sent  anybody  of  intelli- 
gence to  find  out  if  there  was  any  road  by  which  he  could  move  across 
and  connect  himself  with  the  command  of  Pope  where  they  were  in 
battle.  In  all  the  examination  of  this  question  he  does  not  show  where  he 
ever  tried  in  one  single  instance  to  find  a  road,  to  find  open  countrj',  or 
to  find  any  place  where  he  could  put  his  troops  in  a  position  to  attack 
or  assail  the  enemy.  He  says  his  orderlies  got  lost  or  were  captured ,  when 
there  was  a  j)lain  road  over  which  McDowell  marched  from  Bethlehem 
Chapel,  or  near  there,  to  the  rear  of  Pope's  army. 

POSITION  of  the  troops. 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  for  a  short  time  to  the  position  of  the  troops, 
so  often  misrepresented.  It  is  contended  by  Porter  and  by  those  who  de- 
fend him  that  Longstreet  came  down  near  to  Groveton  by  10  or  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  thatit  was  impossible  for  Fitz-John  Porter  to  have 
moved  so  as  to  have  gotten  across  to  the  right  there  [indicating]  and 
ioined  the  troops  of  Pope,  for  the  reason  that  Longstreet  was  down  here 
[indicating]  near  to  Groveton.  At  one  time  it  is  argued  that  Longstreet 
was  at  Groveton.  or  near  there,  by  12  o'clock,  and  then  that  he  did  not 
go  there  at  all,  as  he  was  not  engaged  tliat  day,  they  say.     Just  as  it 
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suits,  the  argument  is  liiacle.  The  truth  is,  his  troops  assembled  there 
at  or  about  4  o'clock,  no  sooner. 

Porter  says  he  got  the  order  at  half  after  9  o'clock.  It  was  eight 
miles  from  where  he  then  was  to  Gainesville.  It  was  four  or  five  miles, 
not  further,  from  where  he  started  to  Dawkins  Branch.  It  was  five  or 
six  miles  from  Gainesville  down  to  Groveton.  The  evidence  shows  that 
the  advance  of  Longstreet's  troops  passed  through  Gainesville  not  earlier 
than  half  after  9  o'clock.  At  the  very  time  that  Porter  says  he  re- 
ceived the  order  he  was  on  his  horse,  and  his  troops  were  in  readiness 
and  he  moAed  live  miles  Avith  part  of  his  troops — those  that  had  not  left 
Bristoe  had  but  three  miles — Longstreet  had  some  further  distance  to 
move  to  get  to  Groveton;  and  yet  they  try  to  show  that  Longstreet 
was  at  Groveton,  or  near  there,  and  therefore  Porter  could  not  move 
across.  I  say  that  the  evidence  shows.  General  Lee's  report  shows  it. 
General  Stewart's  evidence  shows  it,  General  Rosser's  evidence  shows 
it,  Major  White's  evidence  shows  it,  Chaplain  Landstreet's  evidence 
shows  it,  Carrico's  evidence  shows  it,  and  the  evidence  of  all  these  wit- 
nesses who  know  anything  about  that  ground  shows  that  Longstreet 
formed  his  command  behind  Pageland  Lane.  Longstreet  says  himseli 
that  he  formed  it  there. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  correct  him  in  relation 
to  the  distance  lietween  Centreville and  Dawkins  Branch?  To  say  five 
miles  would  be  more  appropriate  than  three. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Porter  did  not  march  from  Centerville ;  Porter  marched 
from  Manassas  Station.     Porter  was  not  at  Centreville. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  I  will  show  that  Porter  did  march  to  Centreville; 
that  his  order  was  countermanded,  and  he  countermarched  his  whole 
command  from  Centreville.  The  distance  is  five  miles  from  Dawkins 
Branch. 

GOT  NO  FARTHER  THAN  MANASSAS. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  If  the  Senator  will  show  me  where  Porter  went  to 
Centreville  then  I  will  agree  that  I  have  not  read  this  evidence  correctly. 
Porter  got  ready  and  was  in  motion.  He  was  ordered  to  move  to  Cen- 
treville that  morning  at  3  o'clock.  He  got  in  motion  after  6  o'clock,  be- 
cause he  Avrote  a  letter  from  Bristoe  Station  at  6  o'clock.  Did  not  the 
Senator  hear  me  read  his  letter  written  to  General  Buruside  at  6  o'clock 
at  Bristoe  station  ?  He  was  there  and  not  at  Centreville.  He  was  or- 
dered to  move  to  Centreville,  but  he  did  not  get  fiirther  than  Manassas. 
Then  Pope  countermanded  the  order  and  ordered  him  to  push  forward 
to  Gainesville.  That  is  the  fact  about  it.  He  had  no  five  miles  to 
march  to  Dawkins  Branch  from  Bristoe,  but  from  Manassas. 

Longstreet  formed  his  command — as  I  will  show  by  all  the  evidence, 
and  will  make  this  matter  so  conclusive  that  no  man  can  dispute  it — 
Longstreet  formed  his  command  behind  Pageland  Lane,  as  shown  by 
the  board  of  engineer  officers  and  in  the  testimony  as  given  before  the 
board.  Pageland  Lane  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Groveton 
and  at  least  two  and  one-half  miles  from  where  Porter's  head  of  column 
\vas  at  Dawkins  Branch. 

THE  ONLY  THING  IN  PORTER'S  FRONT — ROBERTSON'S  COMMAND. 

The  only  thing  that  was  in  front  of  Fitz-John  Porter  at  that  time,  at 
12  o'clock  and  after,  was  Robertson's  command,  which  was  only  one  Ijri- 
gade  of  cavalry  that  ran  across  from  near  Langley's  mill  to  Hampton 
Cole's  house.  The  line  was  some  three  miles  long  in  his  front.  There 
was  no  infantry,  no  artillery,  no  force  on  account  of  which  any  infantry 
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ibrce  would  pretend  to  stop  a  moment.  The  idea  is  absurd  that  infantry 
would  stop  on  account  of  cavalry.  So  that  when  Porter  moved  to  Dawkins 
Branch  he  got  so  very  much  alarmed  that  he  would  not  put  his  line  in 
there  because  there  was  a  hea^'y  force  in  his  front,  and  at  that  very  time, 
12  o'clock,  this  man  Longstreet  was  then  forming  hLs  command  behind 
Pageland  lane,  some  two  milesand  a  half  away.  He  got  there,  he  thinks, 
by  11  o'clock  anyhow;  and  will  any  one  tell  me  that  a  man  can  form 
25,000  troops  in  line  of  battle  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes'?  Suppose  he 
got  there  at  11  o'clock.  He  formed  his  line  behind  Pageland  lane.  To 
Ibrm  his  line  would  take  nearly  an  hour,  he  says  himself,  and  the  oificers 
testify  to  it.  Chaplain  Landstreet  went  back  and  forth,  and  so  did 
Major  White  of  Stewart's  staff",  one  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the  con- 
federate army,  passed  back  and  forth  the  whole  day  and  found  them 
there  except  those  forces  that  were  thrown  around  in  the  afternoon  to 
Groveton  and  who  attacked  Eeynolds's  command  and  others  at  Groveton. 

WHAT  POETER  COULD  HAVE  DONE. 

So  that  at  the  time  this  man  got  to  Dawkrns  Branch  if  he  had  moved 
one  mile  from  there  off  to  the  right  he  would  have  struck  the  Warren- 
ton  and  Alexandria  road,  a  large,  open  road,  which  .joined  with  Lewis' 
lane  across  to  Groveton,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  forming 
his  line  and  connecting  on  a  plain,  large  wagon-road  his  whole  com- 
mand with  the  command  of  General  Reynolds,  that  was  on  the  left  of 
General  Pope's  command,  except  a  little  force  of  cavahy  that  was  in 
his  iront:  and  yet  we  are  told  that  2.3,000  men  came  down  upon  him  in 
open  day,  vnth.  the  sun  sliining  brightly,  Avith  mouths  open,  and  if  he 
had  moved  he  would  have  been  eaten  uii,  swalknved  bodily,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  more  left  of  the  grand  corps  of  Fitz-.Tohn  Porter  ! 

I  call  attention  to  the  map.  The  evidence  shows  that  jiart  of  our 
troops  were  then  at  Leachman's  house,  far  above  Groveton,  and  remained 
there  until  they  were  driven  back  l)y  Longstreet's  forces  that  day. 
Leachman's  house  is  one  mile  and  a  half  farther  toward  Gainesville 
than  Porter  ever  moved  during  the  whole  day.  Tliere  they  staid  in 
camp,  and  there  they  Avere  until  thej^  were  driven  back  after  Long- 
street's  forces  came  up.  General  Lee's  report  shoAvs  that  when  Long- 
street  formed  hLs  position  behind  Pageland  lane  he  threw  his  troops  to 
the  front;  tliey  came  on  the  rear  and  on  the  flank  of  Pojie's  command. 
That  is  the  language,  and  if  any  Senator  will  look  at  the  maji  he  can 
see  very  easilj'  how  it  is.  Here  the  flank  of  Pope  ran  up  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  to  some  distance  so  as  to  attack  Jackson's  flank,  and  then  out 
to  cover  that  flank  here  in  the  direction  of  the  Leachman  house,  and  out 
in  the  direction  of  the  Cunditf  house.  When  Longstreet  swept  down  he 
came  in  behind  this  force  and  forced  them  to  retii'e  and  to  fall  back  over  on 
Lewis's  lane  and  take  their  position  there.  That  is  not  the  12  o'clock 
map  which  the  Senator  Irom  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Blair]  has  in  his 
hands.  That  is  the  map  of  6  o'clock.  Here  is  the  map  of  12  o'clock. 
There  is  where  they  were  at  12  o'clock.  [Indicating.  ]  Here  was  Por- 
ter at  12  o'clock;  there  was  Longstreet  behind  Pageland  lane.  [Indi- 
cating.] There  is  Pageland  lane.  [Indicating.]  These  little  red  dots 
here  indicate  the  cavalry.  [Indicating.  ]  There  is  where  they  Avere  at 
12  o'clock  [indicating],  and  they  remained  there  until  after  2  o'clock, 
until  about  3  o'clock,  Avhen  the  evidence  shows  the  first  movement  Avas 
made  in  reference  to  attacking  doAvn  by  Groveton.  There  is  a  straight 
road.  [Indicating.  ]  There  is  the  old  Warrenton  road.  [Indicating.  ] 
There  is  a  road  right  off  there  to  Avhere  our  troops  were  [indicating] ,  a 
plain  road.     Our  troops  occupied  that  place  the  night  before.     There  is 
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theokl  Lewis's  laue  road  down  here.  [Imlicatiiiii.  J  I'ovtor  could  have 
started  and  moved  down  and  across  tliere  il'  he  did  not  want  to  join  up 
here.  [Indicating.  ]  There  was  no  difVieulty  whatever  in  moving  through 
that  country. 

ABOUT  THE  DANGEROUS  (?)  MOVEMENT. 

It  is  said  in  a  certain  article  that  it  was  a  dangerous  movement. 
Why  was  it  dangerous  ?  Longstreet  makes  a  statement  in  his  evidence, 
and  it  is  curious  evidence,  too.  I  do  not  desire  to  criticise  General 
Longstreet  or  General  anybody  else,  but  any  man  who  will  read  Gen- 
eral Longstreet's  evidence  before  the  board  will  be  satisfied  that  he  was 
either  very  much  confused  or  else  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about,  for  he  contradictjs  his  own  report,  he  contradicts  his  own 
letter,  he  contradicts  his  own  statements  before,  he  contradicts  the  re- 
port of  Wilcox,  the  report  of  General  Lee  in  one  statement  that  he  makes 
in  rel'erence  to  his  position.  But  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  does  or 
not,  the  diiierent  maps  show  the  different  positions  of  the  troops,  and 
show  where  he  was,  and  where  they  were  at  the  time. 

At  12  o'clock  and  up  to  2  o'clock  the  position  was  as  I  have  given  it; 
and  also  later  in  the  day.  I  ask  any  man  to  take  the  distance  between 
these  troops,  and  tell  me  whj'  it  is  that  Porter  could  not  move  across.  If 
he  was  afraid  to  move  across  for  fear  Longstreet  would  strike  him  as  he 
went  across,  why  did  he  not  move  back  ?  His  headquarters  were  here 
at  Bethlehem  Chapel.  Why  did  he  not  turn  his  troops  back  that  way, 
and  take  this  road  up  here  [indicating]  and  come  in  behind,  leaving  a 
small  force  to  guard  the  road,  if  he  was  afraid  to  cross  there  [indicat- 
ing] ?  McDowell  did  that.  Why  could  Porter  not  do  it  ?  He  tried  at 
no  time  that  day  to  find  a  road  or  a  place  on  which  he  could  move. 

PORTER  DETERMINED  NOT  TO  FIGHT. 

The  truth  is,  he  was  determmed  not  to  fight.  He  was  determined  not 
to  obey  that  order.  He  was  determined  that  John  Pope  should  be 
whipped  that  day,  which  he  >vas,  or  at  least  on  the  next  day  he  was 
whipped,  but  that  day  was  the  cause  of  it.  His  troops  were  so  broken 
up  and  demoralized  that  day  that  when  the  fresh  troops  came  in  he  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  force  that  was  brought  against 
him. 

But  there  is  one  other  point  that  I  wish  to  answer  as  I  go  along.  A 
certain  aiiicle  criticises  this  order  of  Pope  because  it  says  that  Lee's 
whole  command  woirld  be  there  by  the  next  night  or  the  next  day  at  fur- 
thest. Has  any  Senator  ever  thought  for  a  moment  that  Lee's  whole 
command  was  thei'e  on  the  29th  ?  Will  the  Senator  trom  New  Jersey  say 
that  Lee  had  his  whole  command  there  on  the  29th?  Pope  says  Lee's 
whole  command  will  be  there  by  the  30th,  or  the  next  day,  at  least.  How 
is  it,  then  ?  Pope  was  right  about  that.  He  did  not  say  that  none  of 
Lee's  command  would  be  there  by  the  29th,  but  he  said  that  the  whole  of 
his  command  would  be  there  by  the  30th,  and  he  wanted  to  make  this 
battle  betbre  Lee  got  there  with  his  whole  forces.  Colonel  Stephen  D. 
Lee's  reserve  artillery  was  at  Thoroughfare  Gap  and  did  not  arrive  on 
the  field  until  3  o'clock  August  30.  General  R.  H.  Anderson's  division, 
four  brigades,  amounting,  so  the  e\'idence  shows,  to  7,000  troops,  \v;is 
not  up  on  the  29th.  Anderson's  command  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle 
at  3  a.  m.,  August  30.  So  with  D.  H.  Hill's  division,  so  with  McLaw's 
division.  They  arrived  on  the  30th  and  not  on  the  29th,  so  that  Pojje's 
order  telling  them  that  Lee's  whole  command  would  be  there  by  the 
30th — the  next  day  at  furthest — was  a  very  proper  statement  of  his  to 
show  that  he  wanted  the  light  made  before  they  did  get  there. 
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THE  EFFECT. 

Now,  I  ask  if  General  Porter  had  fallen  upon  the  enemy  that  day, 
i;pon  his  flank,  upon  his  rear,  or  anywhere  else,  what  eflfect  it  would 
have  had  upon  that  battle?  General  Pope  gives  his  opinion,  General 
McDowell  gives  his  opuiion,  quite  a  number  of  officers  entitled  to  credit 
and  weight  give  their  opinion,  that  it  would  have  changed  the  result, 
and  that  instead  of  being  a  disaster  on  the  30th  the  battle  would  have 
ended  on  the  29th  and  ended  in  favor  of  the  Union  troops. 

Quite  a  number  of  letters  have  been  introduced  by  the  board,  one 
from  General  Longstreet,  another  from  General  Lee,  and  letters  from 
quite  a  number  of  officers  of  the  coiifederate  army.  General  Porter 
asks  them  all  this  question:  "  TATiat  would  have  been  the  effect  if  I 
had  attacked  with  my  command  Longstreet's  25,000  men?"  I  never 
heard  a  man  ask  such  a  question  yet  who  did  not  receive  an  answer 
but  one  way.  Let  me  ask  the  question,  suppose  I  attack  you,  what  is 
your  answer  ?  Your  answer  will  be,  ' '  You  will  not  attack  me  a  second 
time. ' '  That  would  be  the  answer  of  anybody.  It  is  human  nature. 
Do  you  suppose  that  General  Lea  would  agree  that  this  man  Porter 
would  have  whipped  Longstreet  that  day  ?  But  General  Lee  does  not 
say  that  Mr.  Porter  would  have  been  ruined  or  broken  up  or  destroyed. 
General  Lee  is  very  cautious  in  his  letter.  He  says,  ' '  The  probability 
is  that  you  would  have  been  repulsed. ' '  Certainly  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  been  repulsed.  It  is  probable  always  that  anybody  will 
be  repulsed  that  makes  an  assault,  but  he  may  not  be.  General  Long- 
street  tells  him  that  he  would  have  been  very  badly  used,  he  thinks,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  Perhaps  he  would;  and  so  a  great  many  per- 
sons on  that  day  were  very  badly  used;  a  great  many  were  killed,  a 
great  many  were  wounded,  a  great  many  were  whipped  on  both  sides, 
and  they  were  badly  used,  and  yet  it  did  not  prevent  them  from  going 
into  the  engagement. 

NO  EXCUSE  FOR  FOETEB'S  CONDDCT. 

Will  it  do  for  any  one  to  argue  here  that  because  a  man  thinks  he  has 
not  force  enough  to  whip  an  army  that  therefore  he  must  not  assault 
that  army,  if  a  fight  is  going  on  anywhere  in  connection  with  that  and 
another  army?  Will  any  man  say  that  it  is  good  military  discipline, 
that  it  is  good  soldierly  quality,  that  it  is  the  proper  vfny  for  an  officer 
to  perform  his  duty?  Would  any  one  say  so?  What  difference  would 
it  have  made  to  him  as  a  soldier?  Suppose  he  had  gone  in  there  feel- 
ing that  he  would  be  whipped.  He  says  in  his  own  dispatch  that  he 
thinks  Pope's  army  was  being  driven  to  the  rear,  that  it  was  retiring. 
Was  it  any  worse  for  him  to  be  retiring  than  it  was  for  some  of  the  others 
to  be  retiring,  or  to  be  driven  to  the  rear?  Would  it  injure  the  army 
any  worse  for  one  part  to  be  driven  back  than  another?  It  is  the  fate  of 
war  that  men  shall  be  whipped.  It  is  the  fate  of  war  that  men  shall  be 
driven  back  and  pushed  forward.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  stop  here  and 
quote  the  history  of  the  different  battles  that  we  all  know  and  are  con- 
versant with,  so  far  as  historical  accounts  are  concerned,  I  could  show 
where  small  detachments  of  troops  have  saved  a  great  army.  Without 
quoting  it,  read  the  battle  of  Marengo,  Avhere  a  small  force,  late,  when 
the  day  was  apparently  lost,  came  in  and  w^on  the  battle. 

When  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  was  quoting  one  of  the  maxims 
of  Napoleon  I  answered  it  by  quoting  another,  that  troops  should  al- 
ways march  to  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  guns.  It  was  because  that 
maxim  of  Napoleon  was  not  followed  out  that  Napoleon  fell.  It  was 
because  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  one  of  his  general's  did  not  march  to 
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llie  sonml  of  tlu'  enemy's  j^uns  tluit  lost  Xa])olet>n  tliut  battle  and  lost 
him  his  power.  If  tlie  maxim  of  Napoleon  had  been  followed  ont  in  all 
probability  lie  would  have  been  successful  on  that  battlelield  as  well  as 
he  was  on  others. 

PORTEK's  ATTKNTIOX  CALLEU  TO  BLKOKU'.S  NOTE. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators,  without  readino;  the  evidetiee 
now,  to  the  fact  that  early  in  that  day  a  note  came  from  General  Bulbrd 
that  was  given  to  General  ^IcDowell,  whicli  was  made  known  to  Gen- 
eral Porter,  that  seventeen  regiments  and  one  battery  and  five  hun- 
dred cavalry  had  passed  through  Gainesville  three-(iuarters  of  an  hour 
before.  That  order  was  written  at  9.30,  which  wfiuld  make  it  before  9 
o'clock  when  those  troops  passed  through  Gainesville.  That  note  was 
commimicuted  to  Porter  by  IVIcDow-ell,  as  he  swears,  and  these  were  all 
the  troops  that  had  passed  through  Gainesville  at  that  time  and  up  to 
much  later,  no  matter  what  the  confederate  testimony  may  show.  That 
lapse  of  years  has  dulled  the  recollection  of  men.  These  were  the  troops 
that  had  piissed  through  at  that  time,  and  they  were  the  only  troops 
that  had  passed  up  to  the  time  that  this  man  was  moving  forward  to  the 
position  he  occupied. 

TESTIMONY  OP  PORTEE'S  OWN   OFFICERS. 

But  no  matter  for  that,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
some  testimony  that  has  been  given  by  some  of  Fitz-John  Porter's  own 
officers.  First,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  A.'.iO 
order,  and  then  discuss  that  from  the  evidence  as  it  is  sworn  to.  Gen- 
eral Pope  about  this  time  had  learned  of  the  arrival  of  McDowell's 
troops.  They  were  going  to  be  put  in  action.  He  desu-ed  to  make  one 
move  all  along  the  line.  He  desired  to  iissault  everywhere.  So,  learn- 
ing that  Porter  had  not  assaulted  during  the  day,  he  issues  this  ordin-: 

HEADQU.A.ETERS   IN   THE   FlELD,  AvOUSt  2S 1.30  p.  111. 

Major-Geneeal  Porter  :  Your  line  of  march  bi-ing.s  you  in  on  the  enemy'.s 
right  flank.  I  desire  you  to'push  forward  into  action  at  once  on  tlie  enemy's  flank, 
and  if  possible  on  his  rear,  keeping  your  right  in  coiuinunication  with  General 
Reynolds.  The  enemy  is  massed  in  the  woods  in  front  of  us,  but  can  be  shelled 
out  as  soon  as  you  engage  their  flank.  Keep  heavy  reserves  and  use  your  bat- 
teries, keeping  well  closed  to  your  right  all  the  time.  In  case  you  are  obliged 
to  fall  back,  do  so  to  your  right  and  rear,  so  as  to  keep  you  in  close  communica- 
tion with  the  right  wing. 

JOHN  POPE,  Major-General  ComnMiulini/. 

General  Porter  says  he  received  the  order  after  6  o'clock.  The 
order  was  sent  by  Captain  Douglas  Pojie,  the  bi'other  of  General  Pope, 
lie  passed  down  through  this  open  country  from  Pope's  headquarters, 
rode  rajjidly,  and  he  swears  that  he  brought  that  order  to  General  Porter 
and  delivered  it  to  him  by  5  o'clock  p.  m. ;  that  Porter  was  close  to 
liethlehem  Chapel.  General  Sykes  was  there  with  him  and  quite  a 
number  of  his  ofdcers.  He  delivered  the  order  to  Porter;  l^orter  lead 
the  order  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Pope  swears  that  he  delivered  this 
order,  he  thinks  by  5  o'clock,  not  later  than  that,  say  half  alter  o. 
Tw'O  other  witnesses,  Charles  Duffer  and  Arehelaus  Dyer,  support  Poi>e 
in  this  statement  and  state  that  Porter  was  sitting  under  a  tree.  Gen- 
eral Sykes  swears  that,  although  lie  was  present,  Porter  never  communi- 
ciited  to  him  this  order,  although  he  was  sitting  with  him.  Porter  did 
not  communicate  this  order  to  any  of  his  commanding  generals;  no,  not 
one.  What  was  that  order  ?  It  was  to  attack  at  once  the  enemy  in 
flank  and  rear  if  you  can.  but  the  order  was  to  attack.     Did  he  obey 
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it  '.■'  Did  he  try  to  obey  it?  Ditl  he  niuke  a  move  toward  obeying  it? 
It  will  not  do  to  say  that  it  was  too  late  ibr  it  to  be  obeyed,  tor  at  H 
o'clock  the  evidence  shows  that  an  attack  was  made  just  over  his  right, 
at  Groveton,  on  Jackson's  Ibrces  further  to  the  right.  The  ])attle  coii- 
tinued  until  9  o'clock,  as  the  confederates  and  Union  oHicers  testily. 
General  Pope  says  if  the  attack  had  been  made  as  late  as  8  o'cloclv  at 
night  it  would  have  turned  the  day  and  given  the  battle  to  the  Union 
forces.  So  do  other  officers  swear  to  the  same  thing.  Did  he  moN c 
anywhere?  What  did  he  do?  Instead  of  attacking  what  orders  did 
he  give?  The  only  order  that  you  can  find  was  given  to  General  Morell: 
''Push  forward  two  regiments;  throw  out  your  skirmishers;  i)nsh  ibr- 
ward  at  once."  Before  he  could  execute  the  order  to  ])ush  forward,  he 
was  ordered  to  retire. 

THE   ONLY   ORDER   EXECUTED   BY    PORTE  K. 

During  the  whole  day,  as  Senators  will  understand  lioin  reading  this 
evidence,  the  only  order  he  gave  that  he  liad  executeil  \vas  in  reference 
to  hiding  his  men  in  the  woods  when  two  little  ])ie(x's  of  artillery  at 
Hampton  Cole's  house  tiled  a  couple  of  pieces  of  railroad  iron,  as  some 
of  the  witnesses  state ;  others  say  that  there  were  four  shots  tired;  others 
say  more,  some  say  two;  but  it  is  immaterial.  Supposi;  there  wen; 
twenty  shots  fired,  what  was  the  order  from  General  I'orter?  One  )>at- 
t«ry,  under  Morell,  replied  to  it.  The  e\idence  sho\\  s  the  relx'l  batter.v 
was  silenced.  What  was  Porter's  order?  It  was  to  hide  his  men  in  the 
woods  and  deceive  the  enemy,  to  play  the  same  game  on  them  that  they 
would  play  on  him.  Morell  reports  Ijack,  I  put  niy  troojis  all  in  the 
woods,  except  what?  Except  Hazlett's  battery.  lie  was  told  to  put 
that  in,  too;  but  he  testifies  that  he  did  not  do  that,  for  lie  wanted  to 
reserve  one  battery  for  defense.  That  is  the  character  of  the  orders  1  hat 
Fitz-John  Porter  gave  on  the  29th. 

Let  us  see  what  one  of  his  commanding  generals  says,  for  I  am  luir- 
rying  along,  and  I  will  print  this  evidencie  with  my  argument,  for  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  to  read  the  evidence  that  1  am  referriTig  to 
as  I  go  along. 

WHAT  GENEHAL  STUKGIS  SAYS. 

General  Sturgis,  whom  you  all  know,  now  governor  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  was  ordered  to  report  that  day  to  Porter  A\ith  a  brigade.  He 
did  so.  He  testifies  that  when  he  came  up  to  Porter  near  this  little 
church  where  Porter  stayed  the  whole  day  he  rode  out  some  distance 
and  saw  something  glisten,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  gun.  He  rode  back 
and  told  General  Porter  that  the  enemy  was  moving  and  getting  in  jtosi- 
tion  away  otF  to  the  right.  Porter  told  him  he  thought  not,  but  very 
soon  a  battery  opened,  the  same  battery  I  have  referred  to,  from  the 
Cble  house.  What  orders  did  Porter  give  to  General  Sturgis?  (ren- 
eral  Sturgis  was  there  with  his  brigade.  He  came  up  to  fight  and  he 
expected  nothing  else.  What  orders  did  he  get?  This  was  long  before 
this  4. 30  order  was  given.  The  order  given  by  Porter  to  General  St  nrgis 
was  to  retire  to  Manassas  and  take  up  a  defensive  position.  Why  did 
Porter  order  General  Sturgis  to  retire  to  Manassas  and  take  u])  a  de- 
fensive position?  WTiy  did  he  order  him  to  retreat  before  he  had  been 
engaged  in  battle  even  with  the  skirmishers?  Not  only  that,  but  the 
same  facts  apply  to  one  other  brigade  that  was  mo\ing  forward  to  sup- 
port Morell.  When  General  Gritfin  was  directed  to  move  forward  at 
one  time  he  received  an  order  sent  to  him  by  an  orderly  from  General 
Porter  to  move  to  the  rear,  and  that  otficer  moved  clear  back  to  (a-u- 
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treville  and  .staiil  there,  not  only  all  night  of  the  29th,  but  during  the 
w  hole  day  of  tlie  ;U)th  while  the  battle  Ava-s  going  on.  The  other  bri- 
gade, the  one  that  Sturgis  coinraunded,  moved  forward  on  its  own  hook 
the  next  day,  the  oOth,  and  went  into  battle  without  any  order.  That 
is  the  way  Sturgis  got  into  the  tight. 

I'ORTER   POCKETS  THE   OKDER. 

When  we  conic  to  this  order  requiring  Porter  to  move  forward  and 
attack,  Douglas  I'ope  states  in  his  cnidencte  that  Avheu  he  gave  that  or- 
<ler  to  Fitz-.lohn  Porter  the  latter  jmt  it  in  his  pocket.  He  gave  no  in- 
tbrmation  as  to  what  it  was  to  auy))ody.  His  own  officers  swear  that 
he  (lid  not  notily  them  of  its  character.  General  Sykes  was  with  Por- 
ter when  he  received  the  ordtM'.  but  Porter  did  not  make  known  to  him 
that  he  had  the  order  to  attack. 

"What  was  the  i)osition  then?  Douglas  Pope  and  the  other  men  who 
were  with  him  swear  that  the  troops  were  Ijang  down  by  the  side  of 
the  road:  that  their  arms  were  stacked  in  the  road,  and  they  were  still 
stacked  when  they  left  there,  and  right  in  that  position  they  camped  that 
whole  night  without  moving  either  to  the  front  or  to  the  rear,  except 
the  two  brigades  1  have  mentioned,  which  moved  back  under  the  order 
of  Porter  to  Mana.ssas  Junction  and  to  Centreville. 

Will  any  man  tell  me  when  an  officer  gets  an  order  to  move  forward 
and  he  issues  an  order  to  move  backward  that  that  is  an  obedience  of 
the  order?  Will  any  man  tell  me  when  an  officer  gets  an  order  to  fight 
and  he  gets  his  troops  back  to  take  up  a  defensive  position  that  he  is 
obeying  the  order?  Will  any  man  tell  me  that  when  a  general  officer 
gets  an  order  to  move  his  troops  forward  to  assault  and  attack  the  enemy, 
no  matter  whether  Hank,  front,  or  rear,  that  that  officer  can  excuse  him- 
self by  saying,  "If  I  go  in  1  will  get  whipped?"  Htliat  is  the  rule  in 
armies,  no  army  with  such  officers  as  that,  with  such  views,  at  least, 
would  ever  win  a  victory. 

WHAT  A  SMALT>  BODY  OF  MEN  C.\N  DO  WHEN  THEY  OBEY  ORDERS. 

I  could  cite  instances,  if  it  were  necessary,  during  my  experience, 
where  ;^U,000  men  have  been  attacked  in  flank  with  2,500,  and  success- 
fully, too ;  and  I  could  call  the  great  chieftain  to  whom  Senators  here 
appeal  as  a  witness  to  prove  the  fact  that  30,000  of  the  enemy  were  at- 
tacked in  the  flank  by  one  brigade  not  having  more  than  2,000  men, 
and  the  attack  of  the  flank  turned  the  whole  army  to  flight  and  caused 
regiments  and  batteries  to  be  captured.  Would  any  man  undertake  to 
prove  to  me,  Avho  saw  that  done  with  his  own  eyes  and  was  a  witness 
to  it,  that  a  man  with  12,500  men — but  according  to  his  own  morning- 
report  having  over  13,000  fighting  men — cannot  attack  the  flank  of  an 
army  for  fear  he  will  be  destroyed?  There  are  but  two  ways  to  solve 
this:  either  he  was  a  coward,  or  he  did  not  intend  to  fight.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  .says  he  was  not  a  coward.  Takiiig  his  word  for 
it,  then  he  did  not  intend  to  fight,  and  he  intended  that  Pope  should 
be  whippeil  and  slaughtered. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  Will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  allow  me  to  interrupt 
him? 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  Does  he  wish  to  convey  to  the  Senate  the  idea  that 
Porter  was  on  the  flank  of  the  confederate  army,  or  anywhere  near  it? 

Mr.  LO(tAN.  No  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  was  on  the 
confederate  army  at  all,  for  he  was  not.      I  wish  to  convey  the  ideathat 
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it"  lie  hiul  jiushed  forward  in  obwliencc  to  liis  ordcrr*  be  would  have  been 
on  the  flank  of  the  enemy.     That  is  what  I  wish  to  convey. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  Then  the  Senator  does  not  know  the  fact  that  he  had 
Longstreet  in  his  front  at  that  time.  The  order  of  General  Pope  con- 
templated the  striking  of  the  right  tiank  of  Jackson  and  never  sup- 
posed that  Longstreet  was  there  at  any  time. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  The  order  of  General  Pope  was  to  attack  the  enemy. 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  was  Jackson  or  Longstreet  or  Lee  or  who  it  was, 
he  was  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  I  say  if  he  had  moved  forward 
he  would  have  been  on  the  flank  of  Longstreet.  The  only  thing  in  his 
front  was  cavalry.  Upon  what  theory,  uj)on  what  e\'idence  does  the 
Senator  say  that  Longstreet  was  in  Porter's  front? 

Mr.  SEWELL.     Upon  the  e\-idence  of  Longstreet  himself. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Does  Longstreet  say  so? 

Mr.  SEWELL.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Where? 

Mr.  SEWELL.     In  his  evidence. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Longstreet  in  his  report  says  that  he  was  informed 
during  that  day  that  there  was  a  hea%'y  column  threatening  his  right 
and  that  he  sent  Jones's  brigade  with  Wilcox's  to  support  it  for  the 
protection  of  his  right  flank;  that  suddenly  that  column  disappeared; 
then  Wilcox  was  drawn  around  in  the  direction  of  Groveton  and  fought 
that  evening  at  Groveton.     That  is  what  Longstreet  says. 

If  the  Senator  will  give  me  his  attention  I  wrill  answer  him  in  as 
kindly  a  spfrit  as  he  made  the  suggestion.  He  .says  from  the  e^^dence 
of  Longstreet  that  Longstreet  was  in  front  of  Porter  and  that  Porter 
knew  it.     Will  the  Senator  please  tell  me  how  Porter  knew  it? 

Mr.  SEWELL.     Bv  feeling  him  with  skirmishers. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     By  feeling  what? 

Mr.  SEWELL.     By  feeling  the  enemy  and  by  the  report  of  Buford. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Buford  reported  that  seventeen  regiments  and  five  hun- 
dred cavalry  jiassed  through  Gaines\ille  that  morning.  That  was  his 
report.  Did  he  report  that  that  was  Longstreet's  force  ?  He  rjid  not 
give  any  name  to  it. 

Mt.  SEWELL.  No:  l)ut  they  were  marching  in  the  direction  that 
Longstreet  was  expected. 

THE  .SENATOR    I-KOM    NEW  JERSEY   IS  MISTAKEN. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  beg  your  pardon.  They  were  marching  down  the 
Groveton  road,  the  turnpike,  and  that  is  the  language  of  the  dispatch. 
Let  me  show  the  Senator  how  he  is  mistaken.  Fitz-John  Porter,  in 
his  first  apj)lication  to  have  this  sentence  set  aside,  said  over  his  own 
signature  that  there  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  troojjs  in  his 
front.  Is  not  that  so  ?  Now  he  turns  around  and  says  there  were 
25,000  of  Longstreet's  force  in  his  front.  When  did  he  find  it  out? 
Why  did  he  not  say  so  when  he  made  his  first  application?  He  stated 
just  the  contrary.  He  said  there  were  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  troops 
stationed  up  there  where  Longstreet  was.  He  was  even  afraid  to  attack 
them.  This  shows  that  at  that  time  his  knowledge  did  not  go  to  the 
number  you  pretend  there  isnow,  but  that  he  only  claimed  ten  orfifreen 
thousand  in  his  front,  and  with  his  12,500  he  was  afraid  to  attack  them 
while  the  others  were  being  attacked  all  along  the  line. 

THE  C.\.SE   PUT   IN   -A.    DIFFERENT  SHAPE. 

Now,  let  us  put  this  in  a  little  diflerent  shape.  Jackson,  it  is  said, 
had  22,000  men.     That  is  what  Grant  .s;iys,  and  we  will  say  that  Long- 
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street  h:id  r25, 000  inon.  That  makes  17.000.  Po]).-.  had  ;;o,000  iue:i 
assaulting  Jackson's  22, 000.  I  f  1  -ongstivct  diil  help  Jackson — you  say 
he  did  not,  but  I  say  lie  did — there  were  47,000-  iiieu  ready  to  assiii! 
.30,000.  Porter's  I'i.oOO  men  would  have  brought  the  nuinber  ofPope's 
eommand,  ifthey  had  lollDwed  U]).  to  J-i.OiiO.  which  would  luive  equal- 
ized the  armies  to  some  extent;  but  withholding  the  I'.', 000  it  reduced 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  army  of  Pope  would  have  been 
dashed  all  to  pieces,  as  was  the  case,  without  the  sui)])ort  ol'  Fitz-John 
Porter. 

Suppose  you  take  it  in  that  light,  you  see  that  your  man  was  wrong 
in  not  attacking.  But  8Ui)])ose  you  examine  it  in  another  light.  You 
Say  that  Fitz-.John  Porter  knew  tliis.  The  evidence  shows  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  it.  lie  could  not  see  the  troops:  he  was  back  at. 
Bethlehem  Chapel ;  he  did  not  go  to  the  front;  he  did  not  have  any 
reports,  such  as  you  now  say  he  had,  of  a  large  force  attacking  him. 
There  was  no  such  thing.  If  he  had  reports  from  jirisoners  as  to  the 
number  of  Longstreet's  command,  why  did  he  not  say  so  on  his  first  trial  ? 
Then  he  claimed  ten  or  fi  fteen  thousand.  He  had  reports  of  dust,  for  the 
most  of  the  witnesses  who  were  sworn  say  they  could  not  see  tlu^  troops, 
tliey  could  only  see  a  few  up  at  the  Cole  house,  a  little  battery  and  a  I'ew 
troops  there  supporting  it.  That  is  the  testimony  of  nearly  every  witness 
who  was  sworn.  All  they  could  see  was  a  few  cavalrymen  moving  off; 
but  what  did  they  see,  as  has  been  sworn  to  by  all  the  witnesses  V 
Heavy  clouds  of  dust,  they  say,  rising  in  the  direction  of  Gainesville, 
in  the  direction  of  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  these  clouds  of  dust  were 
reported  as  showing  that  a  hea\'y  column  of  troops  was  moving  against 
Fitz-John  Porter.  Is  not  that  the  fact?  If  you  say  it  is  not,  let  me 
show  you  what  Fitz-John  Porter  himself  says: 

Late  in  the  evening  they — 

Speaking  of  the  enemy — 
have  gathered  infantry  and  artillery — 

They  have  gathered  them;  not  that  Longstreet  Ls  coming  np  to  hi.-i 
front,  but  they,  the  enemy — 

have  gathered  infantry  and  artillery,  and  the  advancing  masses  of  du.st  .show  llic 
enemy  coming  in  force. 

WHAT  POETEB  .S.\ID  OVER  HIS  OWN  SIGNATURE. 

That  is  what  Fitz-John  Porter  said  over  his  own  signature.  ' '  The 
advancing  masses  of  dust  .show  the  enemy  coming  in  force."  What 
were  these  masses  of  dust  ?  Inasmuch  as  you  introduce  confederate  tes- 
timony— and  it  is  confederate  testimony  I  have  been  talking  about  most 
of  the  time,  except  the  orders  and  statements  of  one  or  two  witnesses — 
what  does  General  Eosser  say?  .  General  Posser,  who  was  in  command 
of  .some  of  the  cavalry,  says  in  his  report,  and  he  gives  it  as  testimony, 
that  he  had  some  cavalry,  and  seeing  this  column  moving  up  on  this 
road,  which  he  afterwards  found  out  was  Fitz-John  Porter's  column, 
he  reported  it  to  General  Stuart,  and  in  order  not  to  bring  Longstreet's 
forces  down  there,  but  in  order  to  deceive  Porter,  they  dragged  brush 
up  and  down  that  road  and  made  that  dust.  That  is  the  evidence.  Is 
not  that  so  ?  That  is  the  evidence  in  favor  of  your  friend.  Mules 
dragging  brush  in  his  front  induced  him  to  report  that  a  heavy  column 
was  mo^^ng  down  upon  him,  and  therefore  he  was  going  to  retreat  to 
Manassas  -without  firing  a  shot !  That  is  what  he  said.  That  is  not 
all  the  evidence  either. 

General  Stuart  says  in  his  official  report  to  the  confederate  govern- 
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meut  that  he  directed  the  pulliug  of  brush  up  and  down  that  road  to 
make  a  dust  and  that  the  ruse  was  successful.  I  use  his  very  language: 
' '  The  ruse  was  successful. ' '  Why  ?  Because  he  says  that  Porter  in  his 
report  afterward  conveyed  the  idea  that,  on  account  of  the  dust,  he  sup- 
posed a  large  force  was  coming.  Every  one  of  these  men  testily  and  say  in 
their  reports  that  there  was  nothing  on  the  road  he  was  marching  over 
lirom  DawkiiLS  Branch  to  Gainesville  that  whole  day  except  cavalry  and 
Jones's  brigade,  that  came  up  to  the  Cole  house  in  support  of  a  battery 
and  stayed  there,  and  that  was  not  really  in  his  front.  That  was  late 
in  the  day.  That  was  after  Longstreet  had  formed  his  line.  When 
this  man  got  there  there  was  nothing  but  cavalry  pickets,  and  to  keep 
him  from  moving  on  Longstreet's  flank,  they  dragged  brush  up  and  down 
tlie  road,  and  there  this  grand  soldier  saw  in  that  dust  myriads  of  cav- 
alry commg,  with  yellow  boots  and  shining  muskets,  down  on  this  im- 
mortal hero  ! 

WHAT  GENERAL  LONGSTREET  S.\.Y.S   .VBdUT  HIS  OWN  POSITION. 

Now,  let  U.S  go  a  little  further  with  this.  The  Senator  says  that  Long- 
street  proves  this.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  on  that  point,  for  I  do  not  want 
to  make  a  statement  unless  I  can  sustain  it,  let  us  see  what  General 
Longstreet  says  about  his  own  position,  and  not  in  liis  (Porter's)  front: 

At  a  late  hour  in  the  day  ZMajor-General  Stuart^ — 

The  man  who  conrmanded  the  cavalry — 
reported  the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  lieavy  cohminsafjaiiist  my  extreme  ri^lit. 

Not  his  front. 

I  withdrew  General  Wilcox,  with  his  three  liriKades.  from  the  left,  and  placed  his 
ooinniand  in  position  to  support  Jones  in  case  of  an  attack  against  my  right. 
After  some  few  shots  the  enemy  withdrew  his  forces,  moving  them  around 
toward  his  front,  and  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  l)egan  to  press  forward 
against  General  Jackson's  position.  Wilcox's  brigades  were  moved  back  to  their 
former  position,  and  Hood's  two  brigades,  supported  by  Evans,  were  quickly 
pressed  forward  to  the  attack.  At  the  same  time  Wilcox's  three  brigsides  made 
a  like  advance,  as  also  Hunton's  brigade,  of  Kemiier's  command. 

That  is  what  L<ingstreet  says,  that  at  one  time  when  he  was  notified 
that  a  move  was  Jieing  made  on  his  right  flank  he  sent  Wilcox  to  sup- 
port Jones,  but  after  a  few  shots  were  tired  the  enemy  retired.  If  3'ou 
take  the  eviden(;e  of  Fitz-John  Porter  himself  you  will  find  that  when 
these  shots  were  tired  he  ordered  Morell  to  put  his  troops  in  the  woods, 
and  Morell  did  so  except  Hazlett's  battery;  so  that,  as  Longstreet  says. 
they  retired  mto  the  woods,  they  hid;  for  he  told  Morell  to  hide  them 
away  so  that  they  could  not  be  seen.  He  does  it.  Then  Longstreet 
siiys  he  ordered  Wilcox  with  all  his  other  troops  to  move  down  in  sup- 
port of  Hood  on  to  Groveton,  and  there  they  staid,  as  Wilco.x's  report 
shows,  until  11  or  12  o'clock  that  night.  There  is  the  evidence,  and 
it  is  not  in  accordance  with  wliat  the  Senator  says;  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statement  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  but  it  is  just  the  contrary. 

GENRAL  lee's  REPORT. 

So  if  you  will  take  General  Lee's  report  he  reports  precisely  the  same 
thing,  that  during  that  period  when  Longstreet's  right  was  threatene<l 
they  moved  over  to  the  support  of  Jones;  but  the  enemy  (meaning  Por- 
ter's command)  having  retired,  the  troops  w^ere  Avithdrawn  and  thrown 
back  on  Pope  ne;ir  Groveton.  So  Fitz-John  Porter  was  left  that  w  hole 
afternoon  without  anything  in  his  front  except  one  brigade  at  the  Cole 
house,  and  that  was  not  exactly  in  his  front  except  the  Ciivafry.  These 
are  the  facts  as  shown  by  the  evidence,  and  I  dety  any  man  to  take  this 
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evidence  and  read  it  calmly  and  carefully  and  come  to  the  support  of 
Fitz-Jolin  Porter  on  the  theory  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  that  a 
heavj'-  and  overwhelming  force  was  in  I'orter's  front  during  any  time 
that  day  which  could  have  seriously  interfered  witli  liis  fon^e. 

Dust  in  the  road!  Attacked  l»y  nuiles  and  a  brush  pile,  which  so 
alarmed  him,  with  lr2,5()()  men,  that  he  ordered  a  iiart  of  his  command  to 
retreat,  some  to  Manassas  and  some  clear  back  toCeutreville!  And  with 
all  these  tacts  con  fr<  n  1 1  i  ug  h  i  m  he  wants  to  be  restored  to  the  Army .  Why , 
sir?  Because  he  fought  on  that  day?  No,  for  he  did  not.  Because  he 
obeyed  his  orders?  No,  for  he  did  not.  But,  sir,  because  he  was  so 
frightened  at  dust,  and  at  troops  which  he  did  not  see  and  did  not 
know  about — an  array  in  buckram — that  from  timidity  he  did  not  obey, 
therelbre  Congress  must  stretch  the  law  and  conscience  to  please  this  per- 
sistent beggar  of  the  people's  bounty. 

porter's  fate  had  he  been  a  volunteer  soldier. 
]\Ir.  President,  if  this  man  had  been  a  volunteer  soldier  he  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  stay  in  this  coimtry.  There  is  no  man  who  wius 
in  the  vohiuteer  service,  a  mere  volunteer,  who  would  ever  have  had 
"cheek"  enough  to  come  before  Congi'ess  or  any  other  body  and  iisk 
that  this  evidence  be  spread  out  before  the  world  and  on  it  a  reversal  of 
his  sentence.  Sir,  this  only  shows  one  of  the  dangers  to  the  future  of 
this  country.  Class,  sir,  once  on  the  bounty  of  the  Government  always 
on  the  bounty  of  the  Government,  no  matter  what  Avnougs  they  may  per- 
petrate. See  them  swarm  now-  at  Washington  plying  their  influence  in 
this  unholy  cause. 

PORTER     claims    THAT     HIS     ORDERLIES    WERE     CAPTURED.— EVIDENCE     TO     THB 

CONTRARV. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  call  attention  now  to  one  of  Poiter's  st:\te- 
ments.  He  says  he  could  not  get  any  communiciition  through  to  Gen- 
erals McDowell  or  King  or  Pope  that  day;  that  his  orderlie-s  were  all 
captured.  I  do  not  believe  it.  They  sent  communications  to  him, 
although  he  denies  it.  But  read  his  ordei-s  to  his  own  officers !  H« 
got  communications  from  McDowell  or  from  Pope  or  from  somebody. 
Although  he  tries  to  cover  it  up  it  will  out,  as  will  be  heresho^vu.  One 
of  General  Sykes's  brigiide  commanders  says: 

Aapust  29,  1862,  5  li.  45  iii.  p.  ni. 
To  General  Svkes  : 

I  received  an  order  from  Mr.  Cutting  to  ailvanee  and  support  Morell.  1  faced 
about  and  did  so.  I  soon  met  Griffin's  brigade  withdrawing,  by  order  of  Gen- 
eral Alorell,  who  was  not  pushed  out,  but  retiring.  I  faced  about  and  marched 
back  two  hundred  yards  or  so.  I  met  then  an  orderly  from  General  Porter  to 
General  Morell,  saying  he  must  pusli  on  and  press  the  enemy;  that  all  was 
going  well  for  us,  and  he  was  retiring. 

Meaning  the  enemy  was  retiring. 

Al  1  was  ' '  going  well  for  us. ' '  Going  well  for  us  where  ?  Showing  thai 
he  had  received  some  communication  from  some  of  the  officei-s  over  ou 
the  right  that  the  battle  was  going  in  our  favor. 

Griffin  then  faced  about,  and  I  am  following  him  to  sui)port  General  IMorell, 
a,s  ordered.     None  of  the  batteries  are  closed  up  to  me. 

Respectfully,  G.  K.  WAKKEN. 

This  shows  that  Warren  was  moving  to  su])port  Morell,  ami  GritHn 
;uid  Morell  were  both  retiring.  In  the  mean  time  an  orderly  from  Por- 
ter comes  and  (.-ounter mauds  the  order  and  says:  "  Press  the  enemy: 
all  goes  well."     Now  read  what  Morell  says: 

General:  Colonel  Marshall  reports  that  two  batteries  have  comedown  in  the 
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woods  on  our  right  toward  the  raih-uad,  and  two  re.irinients  of  infantry  on  th  : 
road.    If  tliis  be  so  it  will  be  hot  here  in  the  uiorninf^. 

GEO.  W.  MORELL,  Major-Genera(. 

"If  this  be  so  it  will  be  hot  here  ia  the  morning."  Mark  the  lan- 
guage. Morell  reports  that  two  batteries,  which  were  the  ones  I  spoke 
of  at  the  Cole  house,  and  two  regiments  of  infantrj',  showing  Jones's 
brigade  exactly  as  Jones  stated  in  his  report,  are  coming  down  to  our 
right. 

If  this  he  so  it  will  be  hot  here  in  the  morning. 

GEO.  W.  MORELL,  Major-General. 

Fitz-John  Porter  indorses  the  order: 

Move  the  infantry  and  everything  behind  the  crest  and  conceal  the  guns.  We 
must  hold  that  place  and  make  it  too  hot  for  them.  Come  the  same  game  over 
them  they  do  over  us  and  get  your  men  out  of  sight. 

There  is  the  time  where  by  Morell  firing  two  or  four  shots  from  a 
battery  Lougstreet  was  deceived,  so  that  he  says  in  his  report  that  the 
force  liad  retired.  Where  did  they  retire  ?  They  retired  under  Porter's 
order  to  the  woods  ;  they  hid,  laid  down,  as  the  evidence  shows,  and  got 
out  of  the  way.  ' '  Come  the  same  game  over  them  they  do  over  us. ' ' 
What  game  had  they  been  coming  over  him  that  day  except  the  game 
of  brush  and  dust  ?      That  was  all. 

Now,  let  us  go  a  little  further.  You  will  find  Colonel  Martin's  testi- 
mony (page  137,  C.  M.  B.)  fixing  the  time  ;  the  information  of  Morell 
which  must  have  jireceded  all  this  which  I  now  read  as  this  was  3  or 
4  o'clock.     Morell  says  to  Porter : 

I  can  move  everj'thing  out  of  sight  except  Hazlitt's  battery — 

Just  as  I  said  a  while  ago. 

Griffin  is  supporting  it,  and  is  on  its  right,  principally  in  the  pine  bushes.  The 
other  batteries  and  brigades  are  retired  out  of  sight.  Is  this  what  you  mean  by 
everything? 

GEO.  W.  MORELI-,  Major-General. 

Indorsed  as  foUows  by  I'orter: 

General  Morell  :  1  think  you  can  move  Hazlitt's,  or  the  most  of  it,  and  post 
him  in  the  buslies  with  the  others  so  as  to  deceive.  I  wonid  get  everything,  if 
possible,  in  ambuscade.     All  goes  well  with  the  other  troops. 

A\nuit  ''other  troo])s?"  Not  his  tKMjps,  for  they  were  not  fighting. 
"All  goes  well  with  the  other  troops."  He  had  heard  from  the  right, 
he  had  heard  from  McDowell  or  from  Pope  or  from  someb(  )dy ,  that  the  bat- 
tle was  going  Avell.  WTiat  does  he  want  V  He  wants  the  battle  fought 
without  him.  He  hides  his  men.  The  only  way  he  intended  to  fight 
was  that  if  the  enemy  came  down  there  he  would  be  in  ambush  and 
would  fight  them  in  that  way.  That  shows  perfectly  plain  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  attack,  but  he  intended  to  take  that  advantage  provided 
the  enemy  came  do\\ai  that  way,  and  nothing  else  is  shown  by  it.  Now, 
sir,  the  tlieorj^  of  the  Schofield  board  can  not  be  maintained  in  this  way. 
If  Porter's  action  held  Lougstreet  off  from  Pope,  how  would  Porter  do  it  ? 
Certainly  not  by  hiding  his  men,  but  by  showing  them  and  making 
demonstrations.'  But  he  hid  his  men.  Why  ?  There  could  be  no  reason 
lor  it  unless  it  was  to  make  the  enemy  thmk  he  was  gone,  that  they 
might  move  on  Pope.  What  else  does  he  say  ?  He  gets  a  little  excited , 
however,  for  fear  the  dust  and  the  cavalry  might  attack  him,  and  he 
sends  a  note  to  IMorell : 

General  Morell  :  Tell  me  what  is  passing,  quickly.  If  the  enemy  is  com- 
ing hold  to  him  and  I  will  come  up.     Post  your  men  to  repulse  him. 

F.  .1.  PORTER,  Major-Geiteral. 
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'"Tell  me  what  is  passing,  quickly.  If  the  eiu-iuy  is  coming  huid  to 
]iim  and  I  will  come  up."  He  was  not  up  then.  He  was  down  at 
Bethlehem  Chapel,  hut  he  said  "if  the  enemy  is  coming, hold  to  him 
and  I  will  come  up;"  hut  the  enemy  did  not  come  and  he  did  not  come 
up.  The  enemy  was  not  conung,  the  enemy  did  not  i)ropose  to  come, 
the  enemy  had  not  moved  on  him,  the  enemy  had  not  threatened  him, 
the  enemy  had  not  moved  against  him  during  the  whole  day  while  he 
was  lying  there  in  the  road.  Except  a  little  skirmish  that  the  Senator 
talks  about  of  a  feAV  men  beyond  the  branch,  nothing  was  done  excei)t 
a  few  shots  fh-ed  and  one  man  killed,  and  that  by  an  accidental  exi)lo- 
.sion  of  a  shell  as  it  lell  over. 

POETEK   VERY   MUCH    AIjARMED. 

Now  what  else  showing  that  he  became  very  much  alarmed  and  de- 
sired to  make  a  pretense  of  helping  ?  He  wants  to  help  Sigel,  but  wants 
to  get  to  Centreville  or  Manassas.     I  read  his  note  to  Morell: 

Geser.\l  Morell,  :  Push  over  to  the  aid  of  Sigel  and  strike  in  his  rear.  If  you 
reach  a  road  np  which  King-  is  moving,  and  he  has  got  ahead  of  you,  let  him  pa-ss, 
but  see  if  you  c:in  not  give  help  to  Sigel.  If  you  tind  him  retiring  move  bat'k 
toward  IManassus.  and  should  necessity  require  it,  and  you  do  not  hear  from  me, 
push  to  Centreville.  If  you  hnd  the  direct  road  filled  take  the  one  via  Union 
3Iills,  which  is  to  the  right  as  you  return. 

F.  ,T.  POKTER,  Major-General. 
Ix)ok  to  the  points  of  the  compass  for  Manassas. 

F.  J.  PORTER. 

If  you  look  to  the  points  of  the  compass  and  take  the  map  you  will 
see  what  he  means.  He  just  begins  to  ascertain  that  our  troops  tire 
Avinning  the  victory  at  that  time,  and  it  strikes  him  that  he  had  bettei 
push  ol'f  to  the  right,  to  feel  for  our  line  in  compliance  with  the  joint 
order;  biit  he  does  not  let  INIorell  go,  for  before  Morell  gets  started  Por- 
ter sends  him  another  order;  and  what  is  it  ?  He  orders  Morell  to  stoj) 
where  he  is.  Even  before  Morell  ctin  get  in  motion  whtit  does  he  stiy  ? 
H(>re  is  his  order: 

CxENERAr.  iloRELl, :  Hold  on,  if  you  can,  to  your  present  place.  What  is  pass- 
ing? 

F.  .1.  PORTER. 

OOOD  SHELLING   WITHOUT   AV.\STING   AMMUXITIOK. 

He  issues  an  order  for  Morell  to  move,  and  before  he  moves  he  tells 
him  to  hold  on  to  his  present  place.  ' '  What  is  passing? ' '  So  you  see 
all  through  he  issues  an  order  to  do  one  thing  and  then  coimtermands 
it  the  next  minute,  showing  that  he  did  not  intend  to  do  tinything 
that  would  l)ring  aliout  any  assistance  or  support  to  Pope  during  that 
battle,  Ijut  merely  make  a  pretense  of  doing  something.  Again,  h<'. 
issues  another  order,  as  follows: 

General  Morell  :  I  have  all  within  reatth  of  you.  T  wish  you  to  give  the  enemy 
a  good  shelling  without  wasting  anununition,  and  push  at  the  same  time  a  party 
over  to  .see  what  is  going  on.     We  cannot  retire  while  McDowell  holds  his  own. 

Is  not  that  strange  language?  How  did  he  know  that  INIf-Dowell  was 
holding  his  own?  That  was  later  in  the  evening.  That  must  have 
been  very  late.  How  did  he  understand  that  McDowell  was  holding 
his  owai  ?  How  docs  he  understand  that  they  can  not  retire  ?  Why  does 
he  want  to  retire  ?     He  says  : 

Hold  on  *  *  *  [  have  all  williin  reach  of  you.  1  wish  you  to  give  the 
enemy  a  good  .shelling  without  wasting  ammunition,  and  j)ush,  at  the  same 
time,  a  party  over  to  see  what  is  going  on.  W'c  ''an  not  retire  while  McDowell 
holds  liisown." 

In  other  words,  if  ^IiT)owell  was  not  holding  his  own,  he  would  re- 
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fcrea,t,  but;i.s  ^IcDowell  is  holding  his  own  he  is  afraid  to  retreat,  tliough 
he  ha.s  not  been  attacked.  Now,  remember  he  has  heard  McDowell  was 
holding  his  own.  McDowell  went  into  battle  about  20  minutes  past 
(i.  This  was  after  he  had  got  the  4.30  order,  for  he  could  not  have 
heard  from  McDowell  until  after  that.  If  McDowell  was  holding  his 
own,  and  he  gave  this  order  to  Morell  to  push  forward,  how  can  he  say 
it  was  too  late  to  obey  the  order  ? 

Gknebal  Mokell:  I  wish  you  to  push  up  two  regiments,  supported  by  two 
others,  preceded  by  skirmishers,  the  regiments  at  intervals  of  two  hundred  yards, 
and  attack  the  party  with  a  section  of  a  battery  opposed  to  you.  The  battle 
works  well  on  our  right,  and  the  enemy  are  said  to  be  retiring  up  the  pike, 
(iive  the  enemy  a  good  shelling  when  our  troops  advance. 

F.  J.  PORTER,  Major-General  Onnmanding. 

' '  Give  the  enemy  a  good  .shelling  when  our  troops  advance. ' '  If  you 
remember,  the  4.30  order  requked  him  to  use  his  artillery  ireely.  I 
want  to  know,  if  Morell  could  move  to  attack  with  t\\'()  regiments  and 
give  the  enemy  a  good  shelling,  how  was  it  too  late  to  obey  the  4.30 
order?  How  does  he  know  the  enemy  are  retiring  ?  How  does  he  know 
that  our  troops  are  advancing?  How  does  he  know  that  our  troops 
have  the  advantage  if  he  has  not  received  any  communicatiou  that  day  ? 
He  siiys  he  could  not  get  his  orderlies  through,  could  not  communicate 
with  these  men ;  but  he  constantly  tells  Morell  what  our  forces  are  doing. 
How  did  he  ascertain  it?  Sir,  this  was  after  he  received  the  4.30  order; 
and  to  show  the  shallow  pretense  of  the  man  let  me  ask  how  can  he 
Kiiy  there  were  25,000  troops  in  his  front  and  he  justify  his  order  to 
att^wk  Avith  two  regiments?     Oh !  sir,  this  is  too  shallow. 

THK  NEXT  OKDER. 

I>«'t  us  go  on  with  liis  orders.  In  the  next  order,  immediately  after 
he  orders  Morell  to  advance  with  two  regiments  aud  attack  the  battery 
lip  by  the  house,  which  is  the  Cole  house,  what  ne.xt  ?  llie  very  minut* 
Morell  commences  to  get  ready  he  sends  another  order  for  Morell  not 
to  move,  but  to  go  into  camp.     Here  is  the  order: 

General  Morei.l  :  Put  your  men  in  position  to  remain  during  the  night,  and 
have  out  your  pickets.  Put  them  so  that  they  will  be  in  line,  and  on  rising  will 
be  in  position  to  resist  any  attack.  I  am  about  a  mile  from  you.  McDowell  saya 
a.11  goes  well,  and  we  are  getting  the  best  of  the  fight. 

Agiun  he  says,  "  McDowell  .says all  goes  well."     There  he  did  get  a 

e()minunication  from  McDowell,  did  he  not? 

J  wish  you  would  send  me  a  dozen  men  from  that  cavalry. 

F.  J.  PORTER,  Mnjor-General. 

Keep  me  informed.  Troops  are  passing  up  to  Gainesville,  pvishing  the  enemy. 
Kicketts  has  gone,  also  King. 

OTHER   proceedings  VERY   STRANGE. 

.\tter  all  this  had  been  done,  after  he  received  the  4.30  order,  then 
he  orilers  an  advance  of  two  regiments,  and  then  orders  them  to  c;imp, 
ttc.  Now  I  desire  to  show  how  strange  other  proceedings  of  his  were 
(luring  the  day.  General  Butterfield,  one  of  his  commanders,  was  or- 
dered to  move  forward ;  he  did  so.  He  moved  actross  Dawkins  Branch, 
aud  he  says  he  did  so — 

To  look  up  a  position  and  see  whatever  difficulties  might  be  in  the  way.  I 
understood  myself  not  at  liberty  to  bring  on  this  engagement  until  the  division 
could  be  deployed  behind,  unless  I  could  gain  a  position,  finding  atfairs  that  I 
(!ould  handle  in  front  of  me. 

I  went  out  personally  with  my  stall",  after  seeing  the  head  of  my  column  in  mo- 
tion, leaving  it  incharge  of  the  senior  colonel,  Lansing,  of  the  Seventeenth  New 
York.  I  proceeded  until  I  came  upin  close  proximity  to  the  enemy's  skirmish- 
ers, when  one  of  my  staff  offlcei-s  asked  me  if  I  proposed  to  tackle  the  enemy 
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alone.  I  said  no;  1  had  troops  behind;  I  turned  around,  and,  to  luy  astonish- 
ment, saw  that  my  brigade  that  I  had  put  in  motion,  and  seen  well  out  over  to- 
ward this  dry  branch,  were  not  there— had  relin-ne(\  and  were  out  of  sight.  I 
returned  with  great  rapidity  and  considerable  tcnii)er.  I  did  not  understand 
why  my  command  had  let'l  nie.  I  eame  bade  ami  found  that  my  brigade  had 
moved  oft' to  the  right  in  these  woods,  which  were  very  thick.  There  was  a 
little  road  rmming  along  here,  and  they  were  out  in  front  of  this  and  had  come 
to  a  halt.  That  is,  they  were  back  of  Dawkins  Branch,  back  on  the  high  land 
on  this  side  of  the  railroad — .south  side  of  the  railroad — in  the  woods.  I  asked 
my  senior  ollicer  what  it  meant — his  returning  without  any  orders  from  me ;  he 
said  lie  had  received  orders  directly  to  return,  and  not  to  make  the  advance.  I 
was  in  no  very  pleasant  hnmur  about  that  method  of  i>roceeding.  Heoffered  as 
his  excuse  that  the  onlers  liad  c'ome  direct  from  astatfofHcer  of  General  Porter, 
or  from  General  I'urtcT  himself. 

PORTER    RESCINUEI>   HIS   ORDER  TO    MOVE    FORWARD   IN   EVERY    INSTANCE. 

Again  you  tiiul  that  at  every  advance  and  every  attempt  made  during 
that  whole  day  to  advance  on  the  enemy  by  any  of  the  troops  of  Fitz- 
.lohn  Porter,  alter  he  had  once  given  the  order  to  move  forward,  before 
they  could  move  he  rescinded  the  order  and  ordered  them  l)ack.  So, 
then,  I  insist,  and  not  only  do  I  insist,  but  the  evidence  proves  beyond 
all  question  or  doubt,  that  he  did  not  obey  a  single  imperative  order 
t  hat  was  issued  to  him  from  the  time  of  the  movement  on  the  27th  of 
.\ugust.  lHi>2,  up  to  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  oOth,  when  hewa« 
ordered  to  report  in  person  to  Pope's  headquarters.  Why,  sir,  when 
Poije  found  he  did  not  obey  the  joint  order,  did  not  obey  what  Mc- 
Dowell ordered  him  to  do,  "to  put  his  troops  in  there,"  did  not  do 
anything,  did  not  move  to  the  right,  did  not  move  forward,  did  not  try 
to  move  anywhere,  did  not  try  to  ascertain  anything  about  the  ground, 
about  the  roads,  where  the  enemy  was,  how  he  could  att^ack  them,  how 
they  could  escape,  how  he  could  do  the  work — finding  all  these  things 
out,  I'ope  issued  this  order. 

GENERAL   POPE  THOUGHT   OK   ARRESTING   PORTER   ON   THE  SPOT. 

General  Pope  was  going  to  arrest  him  on  the  spot,  but  was  persuiuled 
not  to  do  so,  but  ordered  him  to  appear  in  person  with  his  whole  com- 
mand next  morning  on  the  field.     Here  is  the  order: 

Headquarter-s  Army  of  Virginia, 
/(!  tht  Fifld,  near  Bull  Run,  Axigiist  29,  1862.— 8.30  p.  ra 
General:  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  order,  the  precise  hour  of  wliich 
you  will  acknowledge,  you  will  march  your  command  to  the  field  of  battle  ol 
to-day  and  report  to  me  in  person  for  orders.  You  are  to  understand  that  you 
are  expected  to  comply  strictly  with  this  order  and  be  present  on  the  field  with  iu 
three  hours  after  its  reception,  or  after  daybreak  to-morrow  morning. 

JOHN  POPE,  Major-General,  Commandini} . 
Major-General  Porter. 

Will  any  man  say  that  the  character  of  this  order  does  not  convey 
ujjon  its  face  the  fact  that  there  was  some  necessity  for  such  an  order  ? 
The  order  being  so  unusual  proves  some  imperative  necessity  for  it. 
general  heintzelman's  diary. 

Would  any  other  man,  after  having  such  an  order  from  his  command- 
ing otticer  in  order  to  compel  him  to  act,  ratike  the  claim  made  by  this 
man  and  his  supporters?  General  Heintzelman's  diary  kept  on  that 
day  shows  that  at  a  certain  hour  McDowell  arrived  at  Pope's  head- 
quarters, and  McDowell  immediately  put  his  troops  in  line  of  battle 
and  went  into  the  fight.  General  Heintzelman's  diary  of  the  day  was 
kept  as  to  the  engagement,  at  what  time  certain  troops  went  into  action 
and  when  they  came  out  of  action,  &c.  When  McDowell  had  come 
up  and  l*oi)e  found  out  that  McDowell  and  King  could  be  put  into 
action,  he  then  issued  the  order  to  move  at  once,  so  that  they  would  all 
be  in  action  during  that  evening.     But  just  at  the  vr>rv  time  ;i  note 
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(^me  from  Porter  to  General  McDowell,  tlie  language  of  wliich  was 
that  the  enemy  was  in  strong  force  in  his  front,  from  the  dust,  and  that 
he  thought  our  troops  were  retiring,  from  the  sound  of  the  musketry ; 
that  he  should  retire,  if  left  to  him,  to  Manassas  that  night.  In  other 
words,  that  he  was  going  to  retreat;  at  the  very  time  the  battle  was  the 
hottest  he  notified  his  commander  that  he  was  going  to  retreat  with  1 2,  ">( )( ) 
men,  almost  without  having  fired  a  shot  during  the  entire  day.  Will 
any  man  tell  me  that  such  word  as  that  coming  on  the  battle-field  to  a 
commanding  officer  at  the  very  time  he  is  going  to  make  an  attack  will 
not  have  a  depressing  eflect  on  the  army,  on  anybody  that  finds  it  out  ? 
McDowell  knew  it;  Heintzelman  knew  it;  Pope  knew  it.  It  was  sent 
to  his  headquarters,  and  read  that  Porter  was  going  to  retire  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  thought  our  army  was  being  driven  back. 

Mr.  SEWELL.     Has  the  Senator  from  Illinois  got  that  dispatch  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Mr.  .SEWELL.  I  think  it  will  hardly  bear  that  construction.  The 
preparatory  orders,  you  will  remember,  relating  to  this  campaign  con- 
temjilated  the  retirement  of  the  army  to  the  other  side  of  Bull  Run 
that  night. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  It  hatl  no  connection  with  any  ordei-s.  He  was  going 
to  retu'e.     Here  is  the  dispatch : 

GENERAL.S  McDowell  AND  King  :  I  found  it  iinpossilile  to  eouiimiiiictite  by 
cros.siiig  the  fords  to  Grovetou.  The  enemy  are  in  great  force  on  this  road,  and 
as  they  appear  to  have  driven  our  forces  liack,  the  force  of  tlie  enemy  having  ad- 
vanced and  ours  retired,  1  have  determined  to  withdraw  to  Manassas.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  communicate  with  McDowell  and  Sigel,but  my  messengers  have  run 
into  the  enemy.  They  liave  gathered  artillery  and  cavalry  and  infantry,  ana  the 
advancing  masses  of  du.st  show  the  enemy  coming  in  force.  I  am  now  going  to 
the  head  of  the  column  to  see  what  is  passing  and  how  affairs  are  going.  Had 
vou  not  blotter  send  vour  train  back? 

F.  J.  PORTER,  Major-General. 

I  will  communicate  with  you. 

He  was  not  going  to  retire  on  account  of  any  orders,  but  from  the  great 
force  of  the  enemy. 

PORTER   BACK   IS   THE  BEAK. 

Mr.  President,  what  great  force  was  there '?  WTio  had  seen  them  ? 
Had  Porter?  Certainly  not;  he  was  back  in  the  rear;  and  none  of  the 
despatches  indicate  any  such  thing. 

I  have  turned  to  the  diary  of  which  I  spoke.  General  Heintzelman 
testifies  to  the  correctness  of  this  diary  before  the  Schofield  board. 
Here  it  is: 

Question.  Will  you  read  to  the  Ijoiird  from  the  diary  those  events  which  yon 
noted  at  the  time,  August  29,  1862? 

Answer.  "Centreville,  Friday,  August  29,  1862:  Kearney  did  not  get  off  until 
after  daylight"  that  night.  Tlie  niglit  before  the  29th  General  Kearney  was  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Centreville.  I  think  General  Pope  was  quite  near  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  from  Centreville.  In  the  night  an  order  came  for  Kearney 
to  advance  at  1  a.  m.  and  attack  the  enemy.  Hooker  at  3  a.  m.  was  to  support 
him.  The  report  was  General  McDowell  had  intercepted  the  enemy;  and  the 
next  morning  I  started  at  daylight,  as  I  was  directed.  When  I  got  to  where 
Kearney  was  his  division  had  not  started,  and  he  was  killed  not  long  afterward, 
before  I  made  iny  report. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  what  you  made  notes  of  on  the  29th 
of  August  as  to  the  events  of  that  day  ? 

Here  are  his  notes  about  what  went  on  during  the  battle: 

The  witness  read  as  follows : 

"Kearney  did  not  get  off  till  after  daylight.  W'e  are  all  detained  by  him. 
There  is  a  heavy  cloud  of  dust  on  the  road  to  Leesburgh,  upon  which  the  rebels 
are  retreating  or  rather  advancing.  It  is  now  a  quarter  past  7  a.  in.;  arrived 
at  the  bridge  at  9  a.  m.  Firing  commenced  some  two  hours  ago,  and  has  ju.st 
ceased.    Report  that  we  are  driving  the  enemy.    At  10  a.  m.  reached  the  field, 
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a  mile  from  the  stone  bridge.  Firing  going  on,  and  I  called  upon  (ieneiul  Sigel. 
(Jeneral  Kearney  was  at  the  right.  Part  of  General  Hooker's  division  1  sent  to 
support  some  of  Sigel's  troops.  General  Hooker  got  up  about  11  a.  m.;  General 
Keno  nearly  an  hour  later.  Soon  after  (General  Pope  arrived — about  quarter  to 
2.  1  rode  to  the  old  Bull  Run  battlt  liild,  where  my  troops  were.  The  enemy 
we  drove  back  in  the  direction  of  Smlloys  ehureh,  and  they  are  now  making 
another  stand.  We  are  hoping  for  McDowell  and  Porter.  I  fear  we  tvill  be  out  of 
tiiinniniilioii.  We  have  sent  for  it.  At  3.30  p.  in.  our  troops  driven  back.  At 
forty-live  minutes  past  3  McDowell's  troops  reported  arrived.  Firing  closed  at 
liftecn  minutes  past  4.  At  half-past  4  General  Keynolds's  trooi)s  arrived.  Five  p. 
m.  our  troops  cnga<;t'd  on  the  enemy's  right.  Twtuty  minutts  j)ast5  p.  m.  mus- 
ketry firing comuKiictd  on  our  center.  General  Kiarucy  has  held  his  position. 
Forty-five  minutes  past  5  General  jNIcDowell  on  the  field  at  hcadiiuartcrs.  Heavy 
tiring  on  our  center.     Kearney  reports  he  is  driving  the  enemy  back." 

Mark  the  time,  5  o'clock. 

"General  Porter  reports  the  rebels  driving  him  back  and  he  retiring  on  IManas- 
sas.  Twenty  minutes  past  6  very  heavy  musketry  and  artillery.  McDowell's 
troops  just  entering  the  battlefield.  Kearney  on  the  right  with  General  Ste- 
phens's troops,  and  our  artillery  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  woods  they  tenlpora- 
rily  occupied.  The  firing  continued  until  after  night,  but  left  usin  po.ssession  of 
the  battlefield." 

This  show.s  that  after  5  o'clock  General  McDowell's  troops  luiKle  an 
attack  upon  the  enemy;  and  until  the  battle  closed  General  McDowell 
was  engaged  with  two  divisions,  King's  and  Reynolds's,  both  of  which 
lost  heavily  in  that  engagement;  they  did  not  enter  the  engagement 
until  after  o  o'clock.  So  at  the  time  that  Porter  was  trying  to  retire 
Irom  the  front  of  no  enemy  whatever  General  McDowell  was  putting  his 
command  into  action  and  fought  a  severe  battle,  continuing  until  s  or 
9  o'clock. 

At  5  o'clock  he  says  he  could  not  get  any  communication;  but  here 
General  Heintzelman,  at  5  o'clock,,  on  the  battle-field,  while  the  battle 
was  going  on,  notes  the  receipt  of  a  report  from  Porter  intimating  to  I'ope 
and  all  of  them  that  he  was  attacked  and  retreating  on  Manassas.  At 
5  o'clock,  the  very  time  that  our  army  had  commenced  its  severest  at- 
tack on  the  enemy,  this  report  comes  to  headquarters:  "Porter  has 
l)een  driven  off  the  field  and  is  retiring  to  Manassas ; ' '  and  this  report 
comes  over  his  own  signature,  all  of  which,  as  you  all  know  from  the  evi- 
dence, was  not  true;  not  a  word  of  it. 

MC'DOWEIjL   .'VERIVES. 

McDowell  arrived  and  received  this  note  from  Fitz-John  I'orter  no- 
tifying them  of  his  determination  to  retire  that  night.  The  Senator 
says  it  will  not  l)ear  that  construction.  It  does  bear  that  construction. 
Can  any  Senator  give  it  any  other  construction  ?  He  is  going  to  retire  to 
Manassas;  that  does  not  mean  that  he  is  going  to  attack,  nor  does  it 
mean  that  he  Ls  going  into  camp  where  he  is. 

Ju.st  at  that  time,  as  I  said,  the  officers  of  the  army  must  neces.sa- 
rily  have  been  discouraged  by  this  dispatch  when  he  said  a  heavy  force 
was  coming  in  his  front;  afterward  he  says:  "We  can  not  retire  w'hile 
McDowell  is  successful. ' '  Senators,  read  these  notes,  orders,  and  dis- 
l)atches  as  they  are  sworn  to  and  tell  me  was  this  man  desiring  Pope's 
success  that  day.  His  whole  niovenients  in  every  respect  show  a  de- 
termination not  to  support  Ck-neral  Pope  on  that  day. 

These  tacts  jis  I  have  given  them  in  this  case  truthfully  can  not  be 
disputed.  It  is  the  evidence  made  up  from  the  reports  of  ollicers  of 
both  armies;  it  is  the  evidence  made  up  from  facts  stated  under  oath  by 
men  of  both  armies. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  inleiru))!  him  ?  I 
1  should  like  to  do  so  very  much. 

Mr.  L()(;.VX.      Yes. 
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Mr.  SEW  ELL.  Was  uot  the  order  of  General  Pope  to  the  cori>s  com- 
in;uider.T  that  they  should  hold  their  commands  in  such  position  that 
they  could  retire  to  Bull  Run  on  that  night?  Was  there  not  such  an 
order  ? 

Mr.  L0(^  AN.  That  was  the  hrst  order;  the  joint  order  to  Porter  and 
McDowell. 

M  r.  SEWELL.  The  corps  commanders  were  to  keep  theu-  commands 
in  positionatalltimestoretireandfightabattle behind  BullRun.  That 
was  what  Porter  had  in  view. 

JMr.  LOGAN.  I  will  answer  that,  and  I  will  take  but  a  minute  to  do 
it.  That  was  the  joint  order  given  to  McDowell  and  Porter  that  the 
Senator  refers  to. 

Mr.  SEWELL.     The  last  order  he  had  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  1  beg  pardon.  The  4.30  order  was  the  last  order  he 
ha<i . 

Mr.  SEWELL.  The  Senator  J[rom  Illinois  just  now  was  speaking  all 
the  time  about  the  morning  order  and  the  4.30  order.  That  last  order 
was  not  received  until  (j.30.  It  was  ilark  betbre  it  could  be  put  in  ex- 
ecution. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     That  is  the  order  I  am  discussing  now. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  IMy  remarks  were  directed  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  General  Porter  had  communicated  with  Gen- 
eral McDowell  that  he  was  going  to  retire.  But  I  will  not  interrupt 
the  Senator  any  more. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  have  no  objtM-tion  to  intcrrui)tions.  The  Senator  gets 
these  orders  mixed.  The  order  given  to  McDowell  and  Porter  to  move 
on  Gainesville  directed  that  the  order  need  not  be  strictly  obeyed  pro- 
vided they  could  see  in  their  own  judgment  some  other  way  of  doing 
the  thing  that  was  better,  but  that  they  should  move  in  such  away  as 
to  retire  behind  Bull  Run  that  night  if  necessary.  That  is  the  order 
the  Senator  refers  to. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  I  mean  that  it  was  intended  by  Greneral  Pope  to 
really  light  the  battle  behind  Bull  Run. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     That  was  not  the  order. 

^Ir.  SEWELL.     The  corps  commanders  all  expected  it. 

PORTER  COULD  NOT  RETIRE  BEHIND  BULL  RUN. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  That  was  the  order  issued  in  the  morning  before  the 
battle  commenced,  that  if  he  retired  at  all  he  was  certainly  to  retire 
behind  Bull  Run.  If  the  Senator  will  examine  the  map  he  will  find 
that  Porter  stopping  where  he  ilid  could  not  retire  behind  Bull  Run.  He 
rendered  the  execution  of  the  order  impossible.  Bull  Run  is  not  on  that 
side  of  U\e  battlefield  at  all.  Bull  Run  runs  over  by  Sudley  Springs 
and  down  in  this  way.  [Indicating  on  the  map.]  To  retire  behind 
Bull  Run  he  necessarily  would  have  to  carry  the  order  out  and  go  over 
to  the  Groveton  pike  and  turn  back  on  the  pike  behind  Bull  Run.  That 
Avas  the  only  way  unless  he  came  back  in  this  direction.  [Indicating.] 
He  would  have  to  fall  back  to  Centreville  and  tlien  go  up  to  Bull  Run. 

The  object  of  Pope  was  to  move  them  up  in  the  direction  of  Gaines- 
ville, and,  as  he  said,  to  feel  over  to  the  right  to  connect  with  his  left — 
that  was  alcove  Groveton,  on  the  pike — so  that  when  they  retired,  if  they 
had  to  retire,  the  wliole  army  could  retire  down  the  roads  behind  Bull 
Run.  That  is  as  simple  a  proposition  as  ever  was  in  the  world,  if  any 
man  will  e.xamine  tin*  map  in  connection  with  this  order.  But  when 
the  4.30  order  was  issued  it  was  of  an  entirely  different  character.  The 
4.30  order  was  for  Porter  to  att^ick  at  once,  and  if  he  did  fall  back  to 
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fall  biick  to  the  riglit,  so  as  to  be  in  supjx)!'!  of  other  troops  or  vvhcro 
other  troops  would  be  in  support  ot'  him,  so  that  if  attacked  by  a  superior 
force  of  confederate  troops  lie  would  he  near  to  liis  own  troops,  so  that, 
in  falling  back  he  wouUl  have  their  sui)port.  The  two  orders,  when 
you  come  to  examine  them  and  examine  the  map,  are  simple  and  easily 
understood  by  anyone  who  understands  or  tries  to  understand  military 
movements.  There  is  no  ditiiculty  whatever  in  understanding  them, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  maps,  when  there  is  any  dis])osition  or 
desii'e  to  understand  them. 

But  what  I  complain  of,  and  what  the  court-martial  complained  of, 
what  they  found  him  guilty  of,  was  that  he  did  uot  obey  tlie  joint  or- 
der, nor  did  he  the  4.;>U  order,  lie  axitt'd  under  the  4.. '50  order  just  as 
he  did  under  the  (J.SOorder  of  the  :27tli.  He  did  not  try  to  obey  it  an<l 
he  waited  forfoui-  orlive  lumrs  on  the  27th  before  he  attempted  to  obey, 
and  then  asked  somebody  el.se  to  make  an  excuse  tor  him  on  account  of 
the  roads.  When  it  comes  to  the  joint  order  and  the  4.30  order  it  was 
an  order  to  attack,  which  would  have  mad(^  his  attack  not  later  than 
McDowell  made  his  attack,  not  later  than  King,  not  later  than  somt; 
of  the  confederates  attacked;  for  souu-  of  tliem  attacked  as  late  a.s  7 
o'clock.  He  could  have  attacked  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  August 
uj)  to  8  o'clock  without  any  difiiculty;  but  when  he  is  ordere<l  to  at- 
tack, instead  of  doing  so  he  sits  down,  does  irot  move,  does  not  attack, 
does  not  even  try  to  attack,  except  order  two  regiments  under  ]VIorell 
and  then  orders  them  into  camp  before  they  get  in  motion;  does  not 
examine  the  country,  does  not  try  whether  he  can  move  or  not;  but  he 
sends  an  order  to  Morell  to  go  into  camp  that  night  where  he  is,  and 
there  is  where  they  did  camp.  He  staid  at  Betlilehem  Chapel  and 
slept  there  that  night;  ISIorell  staid  at  Dawkins  Branih.  His  troops 
crimped  from  Dawkins  Branch  l)ack  in  the  direction  of  Bristoe  Station, 
over  three  miles  on  the  road,  with  arms  stacked,  one  brigade  at  Manas- 
sas and  one  brigade  near  Centreville,  without  a  gun  Ijeing  fired,  and 
this  man  says  that  there  was  such  a  dust  in  the  road  that  he  kncAV  there 
was  a  great  enemy  in  his  front ! 

ALL.  THAT  HE  DID  TH.4T   DAY    WITH    HIS  WHOLE  FOKCE. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  President;  that  was  all,  sir,  that  this  man  did  with 
12,000  men  that  day.  I  say  that  a  man  who  can  cx)me  forward  as  a 
military  man  and  claim  a  restoration  to  the  Army  on  the  ground  that 
be  obeyed  orders,  for  that  is  the  ground  on  which  he  asks  it,  and  thase 
who  defend  him  say  he  obeyed  it  as  well  as  he  could,  that  he  could 
not  do  anything  else  except  what  he  did,  while  he  did  not  try  to  obey 
either  of  these  orders;  he  never  made  a  move  to  obey  either  one  of  them 
in  any  military  sense  whatever.  No,  sir.  Time  may  have  smoothed 
the  surflxce,  but  we  all  know  when  th(?se  things  were  fresh,  no  one  could 
justify  his  unmilitary  and  unsoldierly  conduct. 

Sir,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  former  general  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  has  the  hardihood  to  ask  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shall  reinstate  him  in  the  Army  on  the  gi'ound  that  be  did  obey  an 
order  as  fully  as  he  could,  when  the  onlyexcu.se  given  is  1hat  the  order 
was  received  late  and  that  there  was  such  a  force  in  his  front  that  he 
could  not  attack.  For  whom  has  this  excuse  been  made  save  for  this 
man ;  who  else  in  either  army  claimed  any  night  too  dark  to  march  under 
peremptory  orders?    No  one,  sir;  no  one. 

Who,  sir,  ever  lay  within  two  miles  of  an  enemy,  under  the  sound  of 
battle  for  a  whole  day,  vdth  or  without  orders,  without  attempting  tt> 
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iissist  hLs  comrades  in  arms  ?  I  know  of  uo  instance  like  it.  And  yet 
this  man  is  to  be  init  back  into  the  Army  as  a  rebuke  to  those  that  found 
him  guilty  and  the  President  that  executed  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

I  have  served  during  my  life  about  seven  yeai-s  in  the  Army.  I  do 
not  wish  to  speak  of  what  I  did  myself.  I  have  been  in  a  great  many 
Ijattles.  If  the  time  ever  was  during  my  whole  experience  that  I  would 
not  have  attacked  anywhere  at  anytime  with  12,500  men  under  orders, 
I  would  have  felt  it  but  due  to  me  to  have  been  summarily  kicked  out 
of  the  Army  in  disgrace.  There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  such  conduct. 
Suppose  a  man  is  ordered  to  make  an  attack  at  12  o'clock  at  night, 
Avhat  is  his  duty  V  Is  it  not  his  duty  to  obey  or  at  once  turn  over  his 
command  and  resign  ? 

Mr.  8P]WELL.  It  would  lie  if  the  order  was  to  make  an  attack  at 
12  o'clock.  This  order  was  at  half  past  4,  and  did  not  contemplate  a 
night  attack. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     It  said  to  attack,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  8EWELL.  It  did,  supposing  it  would  be  delivered  in  half  au 
hour. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  That  will  not  do  at  all.  He  could  not  attack  under 
the  order  until  he  received  it.  The  officer  who  delivered  it  says  he  did 
so  at  5  o'clock;  but  suppose  it  Avas  7,  our  troops  were  still  in  battle  and 
while  in  battle  there  can  l)e  no  excuse  whatever  for  not  attacking.  It. 
was  his  duty  to  attack  the  line.  You  say  the  enemy  was  in  his  front. 
I  say  not.  His  flank  was  to  Porter.  It  was  his  duty  to  attack  it.  You 
say  his  front  was  to  Porter.     If  it  was,  it  was  equally  his  duty  to  attack  it. 

llp;   WAS  TO  ATTACK  AT  ONCE. 

The  idea  of  a  man  saying  an  order  is  issued  at  4.30  o'clock  and  I  did 
not  get  it  until  sixty  minutes  afterward,  therefore  I  must  not  attack,  is 
simply  absurd.  He  was  to  attack  at  once.  No  time  was  given,  no  limit 
(ixed.  He  was  to  attack  when  he  got  the  order.  That  is  the  construc- 
tion of  it  and  the  meaning  of  it.  Ten  thousand  troops  have  won  many 
a  hard-fought  battle.  Three  thousand  have  done  so;  2,000  have  done 
so.  Why,  sir,  suppose  you  have  an  army  before  a  fort,  the  walls  are 
almost  perpendicular,  what  will  the  men  say  to  you  when  ordered  to 
attack  it?  "  I  will  not  obey  the  order. "  ''Whj'?"  "  Because  I  am  sure 
to  be  killed. ' '  What  does  a  man  go  into  the  Army  for  except  to  take 
his  chances  of  being  .shot  and  take  his  chances  of  being  killed? 

WHAT  DOES  ORGANIZATION  MEAN? 

One  of  the  friends  on  that  side  of  the  House  could  substantiate  what 
I  am  going  to  say  now.  I  know  an  assault  that  was  made  on  a  confed- 
erate fortitication  Avhere  the  walls  were  almost  perpendicular,  when  the 
poor  boys  made  scaling-ladders  and  undertook  to  scale  tliem.  They 
did  it  because  they  were  ordered  to  do  it.  JNIany  were  killed  in  at- 
tempting it.  Have  you  never  heard  of  a  ' '  forlorn  hope  ? ' '  Have  you 
never  read  of  the  charge  at  Balaklava  ?  What  does  organizing  au  army 
mean?  Does  it  mean  that  every  man  can  carry  an  umbrella  over  his 
head  and  cover  himself  in  armor  and  stay  five  miles  away  from  the 
enemy?  Is  that  the  understanding?  No  such  thing.  Why,  sir,  there 
are  plenty  of  soldiers  who  are  proud  to  be  permitted  to  lead  a  forlorn 
hope.  If  they  come  out  alive  it  is  glory  enough  tor  them  during  their 
lives.  But  this  man  must  be  excused,  with  over  12,000  men,  for  not  at- 
tacking when  he  was  ordered  to  attack,  for  not  moving,  for  doing  nothing 
but  making  coffee  and  lying  down  and  sleeping  that  night  until  he  was 
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■ordered  peremptoril^y  to  inarch  on  to  the  buttletield  next  moming  with 
his  forces  and  report  in  person. 

WHY  GENERAL  POPE  ISSUED  THE  ORDER. 

Why  was  that  order  issued  ?  General  Pope  swears  he  issued  that 
order  to  Porter  because  he  could  not  get  any  order  obeyed  that  he  had 
tried;  he  seemed  indisposed  to  obey  any  order  at  all;  hence  he  (General 
Pope)  ordered  him  to  report  in  person  to  him  next  morning  on  the  bat- 
tlefield ,  which  he  did.  I)  id  he  comply  with  that  order  ?  That  order  was 
to  report  to  Pope  with  his  whole  command.  He  reported  next  morning 
Avith  a  part  of  his  command,  left  two  of  his  brigades  out,  and  one  of  his 
brigades,  left  out  the  whole  day,  was  never  in  the  battle  at  all.  One 
of  them,  however,  tbllowed  on  and  went  in  without  orders. 

Men  are  trying  to  excuse  this  man  now  because  twenty  years  have 
passed  uAvay,  and  because,  forsooth,  he  was  a  soldier  of  a  certain  class. 
The  very  men  who  are  trj'ing  to  excuse  him  to-day  would  have  taken  any 
man's  head  off  that  would  have  left  them  in  the  same  manner  if  under 
their  command,  and  to  my  certain  knowledge  more  than  one  military 
head  in  such  a  case  did  come  off  for  disobeying  orders  less  willfully  than 
this  man  did.     I  could  name  them. 

[Here  the  honorable  Senator  yielded  to  a  motion  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive  business.  ] 


4  Wednesday,  January  3,  1883. 

Mr.  LOG  AX.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  to  ask  the  Senate  to  bear 
with  me  very  patiently  this  morning,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  I  shall  have 
to  be  very  deliberate,  for  the  reason  that  last  night  I  was  very  ill  during 
the  whole  night,  and  being  without  sleep  I  do  not  feel  much  like  ex- 
erting myself.  However,  I  desire  to  complete  what  I  have  to  say  to-day. 
I  do  not  see  tiie  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Sey^'ELl]  in  his  seat. 

The  PEES  IDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  was  in 
his  seat  a  moment  ago. 

CORRECTING  A  MISTAKE. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Let  a  page  ask  him  to  come  in,  because  I  want  to  set- 
tle a  question  in  dispute  with  that  Senator  right  here  before  I  proceed. 
[Mr.  Sewell  entered  the  Chamber.]  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  one  fact.  It  is  an  immaterial  one, 
however,  but  inasmuch  as  we  always  like  to  be  correct  in  our  state- 
ments, I  wish  to  call  his  attention  to  a  .statement  that  he  made  yester- 
day evening  in  asking  me  a  question.  I  .stated  in  my  argument  that  at 
the  time  Fitz-John  Porter  received  the  order  to  "push  forward  on  to 
Gainesville  or  else  we  would  lose  much ' ' — that  is  about  the  language — 
after  receiving  the  order  in  the  morning  to  move  to  Centreville,  he  put 
his  column  in  motion  in  the  direction  of  Centreville,  and  when  this 
order  had  changed  it  to  Gainesville,  he  had  proceeded  only  as  far  as 
Manassas.  I  made  the  distance  from  Manassas  to  Gainesville  eight 
miles,  and  from  Bristoe  Station,  where  his  camp  was,  to  Dawkins  Branch 
three  miles.  The  Senator  stated  that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  Centreville, 
five  miles  further,  and  received  the  order  there. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  If  the  Senator  wnll  allow  me,  I  said  he  had  gone  in 
the  direction  of  Centre^dlle,  at  the  head  of  his  column,  two  miles  beyond 
Manassas. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  It  is  immaterial,  but  the  Senator  said  Centreville.  I 
made  the  remark — and  he  will  find  it  reported  in  our  remarks — that  if 
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Fitz-Joliu  Porter  had  gone  to  C'entreville  that  morning  I  had  read  the 
evidence  wrong  and  I  had  misunderstood  it. 

I  will  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  tacts,  to  what  the  evidence 
shows,  and  to  what  Fitz-.Tohn  Porter  says  himself.  He  saj'^s  in  his  ap- 
plication for  a  review  or  re-exaniination  of  this  case  that  he  had  gone  as 
tar  as  JNIanassas;  that  he  was  at  the  liead  of  his  column;  that  there  he 
met  General  McDowell,  and  that  he  and  Ueneral  ^IcDowell  engaged  in 
a  conversation  for  nearly  an  liour;  lint  lie  turned  his  column  and  they 
moved  in  the  direction  of  (rainesville,  and  that  when  he  came  up  to 
Dawkins  Branch  Morell  had  deployed  his  skirmishers,  at  half  after  11 
o'clock.     I  will  fj[u6te  exactly  what  Fitz-.Tohn  Porter  says  himself. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  That  is  correct.  The  head  of  Porter's  column,  in 
pursuance  of  the  order,  was  marched  to  Centreville,  on  what  was  known 
as  the  Manassas  plains,  where  at  the  Weir  house  he  met  General  Mc- 
Dowell. 

Mr.  LOGAX.     At  Manassas  Junction. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  That  is  some  distance  T)e.yond  the  Manassas  Gap 
Kailroad ;  beyond  the  station.  From  there  to  Dawkins  Branch  it  is  five 
miles. 

Mr.  LOGAX.  I  wish  to  .sIioav  to  the  Senator  that  I  was  not  mis- 
([uoting  the  testimony.  From  Manassas  to  Gaiues\'ille  was  eight  miles; 
from  Bristoe  Station,  where  he  camped  the  night  before,  was  six  miles; 
from  Bristoe  Station  to  Dawkins  Branch  was  three  miles:  I'rom  INIanas- 
sas  Junction  to  Dawkins  Branch  was  ti\  e  miles.  Those  are  the  di.s- 
tances  between  the  ditferent  ]jt)ints.  But  from  Bristoe  Station  to  Cen- 
treville is  six  miles;  so  that  in  accordance  with  what  the  Senator  said 
last  night  he  would  have  had  to  travel  eleven  miles  instead  of  five  miles. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  deem  tliat 
material  to  the  point  he  is  trying  to  make. 

Ml'.  LOGAX.  I  understand  the  Senator.  It  makes  no  dilference  at 
all;  it  is  not  material  so  lar  as  the  order  that  he  was  charged  with  dis- 
obeying is  concerned;  but  I  simply  state  it  is  so  that  we  may  have  the 
record  c(nTect  in  reference  to  what  the  evidence  does  slio^\ .  I  do  not 
claim  that  it  is  material. 

.\XOTHER  STATEMENT  THAT  SIIOVLD   BE  UNDERSTOOD. 

Following  that  I  made  another  statement  which  I  wish  no^v  to  liave 
understood  by  the  Senator,  wiiich  was  that  Fitz-Johu  Porter,  in  the 
afternoon  about  5  o'clock,  wrote  a  note  to  >\IcDowell  and  King,  which 
was  received  at  (ieneral  Pojie's  lieadquarters  at  5  o'clock,  just  at  the 
time  that  ^McDowell  was  going  into  action,  and  was  read  there,  showing 
that  Fitz-Jolm  Porter  had  determined  to  retire  to  Manassas.  The  Sen- 
ator replied  in  about  this  language :  That  there  was  no  such  note  or  it 
could  bear  no  such  construction.  In  order  that  we  may  be  correct,  I 
desii-e  to  read  the  note  that  I  had  reference  to.  The  note  to  McDowell 
and  King  is  in  the  following  language  and  in  my  argument  heretofore: 

Gener.als  McDowell  and  King  :  I  foimd  it  impossible  to  coiiiumnicrtte  by 
crossing  the  woods  to  Groveton.  The  enemy  are  in  great  force  on  this  road,  and 
as  they  appear  to  have  driven  our  forces  back,  the  (ire  of  the  enemy  having  ad- 
vanced and  ours  retired,  I  have  determined  to  with<h-aw  to  ^lanassas.  I  have 
attempted  to  communicate  with  ^McDowell  and  Sigel.  Ijut  my  messengers  have 
run  into  the  enemy.  Tliey  liave  gathered  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  and 
the  advancing  masses  of  dust  show  the  enemy  coming  in  force.  I  am  now  going, 
to  head  of  the  column  to  see  what  is  passing  and  how  affairs  are  going,  and  I  will 
<-ommunicate  with  vou.     Had  vou  not  better  send  vour  train  back? 

F.  J.  PORTER,  Major-Oeneral. 

Xow  I  ask  the  Senator  what  that  means? 
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Mr.  SEWELL.  It  means  that  he  was  just  carrying  ont  his  orders. 
The  order  of  the  previous  day  from  General  l*ope  was  to  hold  his  com- 
mand in  such  a  position  that  he  could  withdraw  it  to  IMauassas.  He 
held  i  t  in  that  position. 

Mr.  LOUAN.     I  mer&ly  wanted  to  get  the  idea  of  the  Senator. 

ISIr.  SEWELL.  Hearing  the  firing  and  the  falling  back,  he  supijosed 
he  wavS  in  duty  bound  as  the  officer  commanding  the  corps  to  move  to 
INIanassas. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  But  he  did  say,  however,  that  he  determined  to  with- 
draw to  Manassas.     The  Senator  agrees  to  that? 

Mr.  SEWELL.  But  I  would  add,  supplementary  to  that,  that  he  did 
not  do  it. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  That  is  not  the  question  that  was  between  us.  The 
Senator  said  there  was  no  sucih  language  used,  and  I  read  it  and  ask 
him  what  it  meaas  V  Pcn-ter  says,  "  I  have  determined  to  withdraw  to 
]\Ianassas. ' ' 

Mr.  SEWELL.  Does  the  Senator  desire  to  convey  the  impression  to 
the  Senate  that  it  was  the  individual  action  of  that  man  at  that  time, 
and  is  not  coupled  with  the  order  to  Fitz-John  Porter  requiring  him  to 
be  in  a  position  to  retire  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  He  never  had  any  such  order.  If  the  Senator  will 
listen  to  me  I  will  state  to  him  exactly  what  the  position  was.  The 
joint  order  which  the  Senator  tries  to  confine  me  to  (which  is  not  the 
order  I  am  discussing;  I  am  discussing  the  4.30  order),  which  is  the 
joint  order  to  Porter  and  ilcDowell,  requii'ed  them  not  to  go  beyond  a 
certain  distance  on  the  road  to  Gainesville,  so  that  they  could  that  night, 
if  necessary,  fall  behind  Bull  Run.  The  Senator  well  knows,  if  he  will 
examine  the  map,  that  Jlanassas  Junction  is  not  behind  Bull  Emi. 

"Sir.  SEWELL.     It  is  in  the  direction  of  Bull  Eun. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon;  I  state  it  as  it  is.  He 
was  to  fall  behind  Bull  Eun. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  I  would  state  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I 
have  been  up  and  down  that  country  a  hundred  times  and  I  probably 
know  as  much  about  it  as  he  does. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     It  is  very  likely.     Well,  is  Manassas  behind  Bull  Eun  ? 

Mr.  SEWELL.     No,  sir;  it  is  in  the  direction  of  Bull  Run. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     That  is  what  I  was  saying,  is  it  not? 

:\Ir.  SEWELL.     It  was  the  line  of  the  retreat  of  Porter. 

ilr.  LOGAN.  I  say  it  is  not  behind  Bull  Run.  He  had  no  orders 
to  fall  back  to  Manassas.  He  had  an  order  of  this  kind,  that  the^' 
should  go  on  the  road  to  Gainesville  and  make  a  connection  with  the 
left  of  Pope's  army,  and  to  make  that  connection  in  such  a  way  that  if 
necessary  they  could  fall  behind  Bull  Run  that  night.     Is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  SEWELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Manassas  was  not  behiad  Bull  Run.  Bull  Run  Avas 
over  to  the  right,  and  to  get  behind  they  would  have  to  go  down  the 
Warrenton  pike,  just  as  I  said  last  night.  This  is  entii'ely  a  difierent 
road,  going  in  a  different  direction,  not  going  toward  Bull  Run.  Bull 
Run  was  over  to  the  right,  Manassas  over  liere,  Groveton  over  here. 
[Indicating.  ] 

INIr.  SEWELL.  Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wish  to  convey  the 
impression  that  you  conUl  not  get  to  Bull  Run  by  Manassas? 

Mr.  LOGAN.     No,  sir;  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  any  such  impression. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  And  that  that  was  not  the  only  road  open  to  Gen- 
eral Porter  at  the  time  ? 
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Mr.  LOGAN.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  any  such  impression,  and  if 
the  Senator  will  allow  me  I  will  show  him  exactly  what  I  do  convey 
or  try  to  convey.  I  try  to  convey  the  impression  that  this  was  not  the 
road  that  he  was  directed  to  fall  back  on,  if  he  had  to  fall  back,  but  it  was 
a  different  road  so  as  to  bring  them  behind  Bull  Eun.  That  is  the  im- 
pression I  am  trying  to  convey,  for  the  reason  that  Manassas  is  not  be- 
hind Bull  Run;  Ceutreville  is.  When  the  Senator  says  he  was  obeying 
an  order  he  must  know  better.  But,  as  I  said,  this  is  not  the  order  that 
I  am  discussing.  I  only  refer  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  setting  myself 
right  and  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  testimony  fairly  before  the 
Senate. 

PORTER  FELL  BACK  FROM  THE  FACE  OP  THE  ENEMY. 

One  other  point  in  reference  to  this  falling  behind  Bull  Run.  Does 
the  Senator  pretend  that  these  troops  were  required  to  fall  behind  Bull 
Run  that  night?  It  was  only  if  they  had  to  fall  back  that  they  must 
do  it;  they  must  keep  that  in  view;  but  they  were  not  required  to  do 
it;  they  had  no  orders  to  fall  behind  Bull  Run.  And  when  the  whole 
army  of  Pope  was  engaged  in  battle,  when  none  of  them  did  fall  be- 
hind Bull  Eun,  but  remained  on  the  l)attleiield  and  fought  the  battle 
of  the  30th,  south  of  Bull  Run,  not  behind  it,  will  the  Senator  claim 
that  Porter  must  fall  behind  Bull  Eun  anyhow  when  the  whole  army 
was  engaged  and  none  of  them  \vent  back  ?  Is  that  the  proposition  ? 
If  that  is  the  construction  of  this  order,  that  construction  would  have 
put  the  whole  army  Ijack  behind  Bull  Eun  that  night,  for  it  was  in- 
tended when  this  order  was  given  that  the  whole  army  might  fall  back 
behind  Bull  Eun  if  it  had  to  fall  back. 

]\Ir.  SEWELL.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  should  tell  the  Senate 
that  General  Porter  did  not  fall  back ;  that  he  was  in  preparation  to  do  it. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  If  I  was  to  tell  the  Senate  that  I  should  tell  them  a 
falsehood;  therefore  I  w-ill  not  tell  them  so,  because  Griffin's  brigade  of 
Porter's  command,  under  his  orders,  fell  back  near  to  Ceutreville  that 
night,  and  Sturgis's  brigade,  under  his  positive  orders,  fell  back  to  Ma- 
nassas Junction  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  defensive  position.  So  I 
will  not  say  that  he  did  not  fall  back.  I  say  he  did  fall  back  from  the 
lace  of  the  enem}^ 

JSIr.  SEWELL.  Will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  produce  from  the  tes- 
timony any  order  to  those  brigades  to  fall  back  ?  Was  it  not  one  of 
those  peculiar  things  which  occur  in  movements  of  that  kind,  hasty 
concentration,  where  orders  mislead  commanders  when  they  are  moving 
among  a  wooded  country  ?  Is  there  anything  to  show  that  they  were 
ordered  back  ? 

My.  LOGAN.  We  shall  see  whether  there  was  or  not.  It  is  a  good 
deal  of  trohble  to  find  the  e\-idence  all  the  time,  but  still  I  shall  do  it 
as  I  go  along. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  That  is  not  material,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

:Mr.  LOGAN.  I  think  it  is  material,  And  I  will  find  it.  I  have  no 
memoranda;  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  perhaps  if  I  had  made 
some  so  that  I  could  find  the  evidence  more  easily 

"for  the   PRESENT   LET  THEM   LIE   THERE." 

Now  if  the  Senator  %vill  listen  I  will  read  to  him  what  General  Sturgis 
swears  on  page  688,  volume  2  of  the  board  record.  He  says  he  went 
a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Bethlehem  toward  Gainesville. 

I  reported  to  General  Porter.  I  rode  in  advance  of  my  brigade.  I  found  troops 
occupying  the  road,  and  I  got  upas  near  as  I  could  get  and  then  halted  my  com- 
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said,  "  For  the  present,  let  them  lie  there." 

Question.  What  did  you  do  then  individually? 

Answer.  Well,  I  simply  looked  about  to  see  what  I  eould  see.  1  was  a  stranger 
to  the  lay  of  the  land  aiid  the  trooi)s  and  all  that;  so  without  Ketting  off  my 
horse  I  rode  about  from  place  to  plaee  watehin.-;  the  skirmishers,  and  amont?  other 
things  I  took  a  glass  and  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  woods,  about  a  mile  be- 
yond, which  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  attention— beyond  the  skirmishers;  there 
I  saw  a  glint  of  light  on  a  gun;  and  I  remarked  to  General  Porter  that  Ithouglit 
they  were  probably  putting  a  battery  in  position  at  that  i)laee,  for  I  thought  1 
had  seen  a  gun. 

Q.  State  what  the  conversation  was. 

A.  I  reported  this  fact  of  what  I  had  seen  to  the  general;  he  thought  I  was 
mistaken  about  it,  but  I  was  not  mistaken,  because  it  opened  in  a  moment — at 
least  a  few  shots  were  fired  from  that  place — four,  as  1  reeoll(>ct. 

Q.  What  force  of  the  enemy  did  you  see  in  that  direction  al  that  time?' 

A.  I  didn't  see  any  of  the  enemy  at  all. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  Then  when  they  had  fired,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  about  four  shots  irom 
this  piece,  General  Porter  beckoned  to  me  ;  I  rode  up  to  him  and  he  directed  me 
to  take  my  command  to  Manassas  Junction,  and  take  up  a  defensive  position, 
inasmiueh  as  the  fire  seemed  to  be  receding  on  our  right,  and  T  did  so. 

Now,  is  it  iH'oven? 

When  I  assert  here  that  Fitz-John  Porter  ordered  i)art  of  his  troops 
back,  the  Senator  says  there  is  no  such  evidence.  Here  is  Gener;d 
Sturgis  swearing  most  i^ositively  that  General  Porter  told  him  to  take 
his  troops  back.  Where  ?  To  Manassas  Junction,  and  take  up  a  de- 
fensive position. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  if  General  Sturgis 
was  a  part  of  the  Fifth  Corps'?     I  merely  ask  for  information. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  was  part  of  the  Fifth 
Corj)S  or  not.  What  has  that  to  do  with  it?  If  ever  there  was  a  case 
of  quibbles  this  is  one  on  the  part  of  Porter  and  his  friends. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  My  impression  is  that  he  was  not,  but  I  may  be  mis- 
taken. 

POETER  DID  NOT  BELIEVE  IT. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  That  only  shows  the  quibbles  that  gentlemen  will  re- 
sort to.  General  Sturgis  says  that  he  was  ordered  to  report  his  brigade 
to  Porter  that  day,  which  he  did  do.  By  that  report  he  became  a  part 
of  Porter's  command;  and  when  he  reported  to  him  and  found  that  a 
battery  was  being  put  in  position,  and  told  Porter  so,  Porter  did  not 
believe  it.  What  did  Porter  tell  him  to  do  ?  To  retire,  to  go  back  to 
Manassas  and  take  up  a  defensive  position. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  Will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  say  to  the  Senate  that 
under  the  circumstances.  General  Porter  lying  with  9,500  men  inactive 
on  the  left  of  the  line,  even  if  he  did  order  General  Sturgis  to  Manassas, 
he  was  not  better  able  there  to  support  General  Pope's  army  than  he 
could  possibly  be  where  he  was? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  The  Senator  can  make  that  argument  for  himself;  I 
shall  not  make  it. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  fair  in  his  ideas,  the 
map  will  show  that  if  Porter  had  ordered  the  whole  command  l)ack  there 
he  would  have  been  better  off. 

Mv.  LOGAN.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  is.  The  Senator  seems  to  have  become  very  uneasy,  very 
restless  this  morning.  I  said  that  Porter  ordered  part  of  his  troops  back 
to  the  rear,  and  so  he  did,  and  not  only  the  troops  of  General  Sturgis 
but  Griffin' s  brigade.    Was  CJ  ri  llin '  s  brigade  a  part  of  Porter 's  command  ? 

Mr.  SEWELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     The  Senator  says  it  was.     How  did  (Jri (fin's  brigade 
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come  to  go  clear  back  to  Centre ville  that  night  ?     Did  it  go  without 
orders  ? 

Mr.  SEWP]LL.     I  think  it  did. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  The  evidence  shows  to  the  contrary.  That  is  all  I 
have  to  saj^  about  that.  It  is  very  strange  if  a  brigade  commander 
would  leave  and  go  back  some  nine  miles  without  any  orders  what- 
ever.    He  shows  what  hLs  orders  were  in  his  own  testimony. 

"we  can  not  withdraw  while  m'dowell  holds  his  own." 

It  shows  that  General  Porter  intended  not  to  fight,  but  to  retire;  he 
intended  to  withdraw  his  command,  and  the  only  reason  he  did  not 
retire  with  his  whole  command  was,  as  I  read  last  night,  when  Morell 
said  I  think  we  had  better  retii-e,  Porter  said  in  writing  to  him,  "We 
cannot  withdraw  Avhile  McDowell  holds  his  own."  That  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  evidence,  showing  his  intention  to  ^-ithdraw,  but  he  was 
afraid  to  do  it  while  McDowell  was  holding  his  own,  but  the  very 
moment  he  found  the  fire  going  to  the  rear,  receding  on  our  part, then 
he  was  ready  to  \\-ithdraw. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  case  I  put  into  my  remarks  heretofore  Heintzel- 
man'sdiaiy,  but  I  now  wish  to  examine  it  in  a  somewhat  diiferent  light 
in  view  of  what  has  been  said  by  the  Senator  in  reference  to  Porter's 
orders  as  he,  the  Senator,  construes  them.  I  will  read  again  what  he  says 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  although  I  very  much  dislike  to  go  over 
the  same  gi-ouud  twice  in  my  remarks,  but  I  hope  I  will  be  pardoned  for 
it  in  this  instance: 

Question.  Now,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  what  you  made  notes  of  on 
the  29th  of  August,  as  to  tlie  events  of  that  tlay? 
The  \vitness  read  as  follows : 

General  Heintzelman's  memorandum: 

■'Kearney  did  not  get  oft'till  after  daylight.  We  are  all  detained  by  liim.  There 
is  a  heavy  cloud  of  dust  on  the  road  to  Lcesburgh,  upon  which  the  rebels  are  re- 
treating or  rather  advancing.  It  is  now  a  quarter  past  7  a.  ni. ;  arrived  at  the 
bridge  at  9  a.  ni.     Firing  commenced  some  two  hours  ago  and  has  just  ceased." 

Mark  that.  This  was  J)  o'clock.  Tire  tiring  commenced  two  hours 
before,  at  7  o'clock;  as  early  iu  the  morning  as  7  the  firing  commenced. 

'"General  Kearney  was  at  the  right.  Part  of  f  General  Hooker's  division  1 
sent  to  support  some  of  Sigel's  troops.  General  Hooker  got  up  about  11  a.  m.; 
General  Reno  nearly  an  hour  later.  Soon  after,  General  Pope  arrived — about 
quarter  to  2.  1  rode  to  the  oUl  Bull  Run  l>;\ttlcfield.  where  my  troops  were. 
Theenemy  we  drove  back  in  the  direction  of  Sudlcy's  Church,  and  tliey  are  now 
making  another  stand.     We  are  hoping  for  McDowell  and  Port-er." 

Mark  the  language:  "We  are  hopmg  for  ^McDowell  and  Porter.  " 
That  was  at  2  o'clock.  Hoping  for  what?  That  they  would  attack. 
Wliat  else? 

■'I  fear  we  will  be  out  of  ammunition.  We  have  sent  for  it.  At  3^  p.  m.  our 
troops  driven  back.  At  forty-five  minutes  past  3  McDowell's  troops  reported 
arrived. 

Ari'ived  where?  From  Dawkius  Branch,  where  McDowell  left  Fitz- 
John  Porter  back  by  Bethlehem  Chapel,  and  by  that  road  to  Budley 
Springs,  on  which  they  had  traveled  some  miles,  and  %tt  :3  o'clock,  two 
hours  from  that  time,  they  arrived  on  the  field,  marching  about  five 
miles  around  to  the  rear. 

"Firing  closed  at  fifteen  minutes  past  4.  At  half  past  4  General  Reynolds's 
troops  arrived.     Five  p.  m.  our  troops  engaged  on  the  enemy's  right." 

Remember  the  enemy's  right  was  up  at  Groveton.  That  is  where 
Longstreet  came  in.     That  was  the  right  of  Jackson  at  that  time. 

"Twenty  minutes  past  .5  p.m.  musketry  firing  commenced  on  our  center.  Gen- 
eral Kearney  has  held  his  position.     Forty-five  minutes  past  5  General  McDow- 
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«11  on  tlie  field  at  headquarters.     Heavy  tiring  on  our  center.     Kearney  reports 
he  i.s  drivinji:  the  enemy  back.     General  Porter  reports" — 

"I   .\M   GOING   TO   RETIRE   ON   MANASSAS." 

Now,  murk  tliis  language.  General  Porter  at  5.45 — this  is  the  time 
they  got  the  note  from  him — 

"  General  Porter  reports  the  rebels  drivinf^  hini  back,  and  he  retiring;  on  Ma- 
nassas." 

The  very  note  I  read  awhile  ago,  which  was  sent  to  McDowell  and 
King,  saying  ''a  heavy  force  in  my  front;  I  am  going  to  retire  on  Ma- 
nassas;" that  is  the  note  which  was  received  at  I'ope's  headquarters  at 
5.45,  as  here  noted  by  Crcneral  Heintzelman: 

"Twenty  minutes  past  6  very  heavy  musketry  and  artillery.  MeDovvell's 
troops  just  entering  the  battlefield.  Kearney  on  the  right,  with  General  Steven's 
troops,  and  our  artillery  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  woods  they  temporarily 
occupied.  The  firing  continued  until  after  night,  but  left  us  in  possession  of 
the  battlefield." 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  »Senators  to  this  particular  point:  At 
4.30  o'clock  General  Pope  issued  his  order  to  Porter  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  his  right  or  rear.  At  3  o'clock  Heintzelman  shows  that  McDowell's 
troops  were  on  the  field,  not  engaged  in  battle,  but  on  the  tield.  They 
got  readj'  to  attack.  Heintzelman  says  they  attacked  at  6  o'clock. 
This  note  came  from  Porter  at  5. 45,  showing  that  he  was  retiring  on 
Manassas.  Pope  had  issued  at  4.30  an  order  to  him  to  attack  at  once, 
to  attack  the  enemy's  right  and  rear,  or  to  attack  at  once.  At  the  very 
time  this  order  was  being  written  Porter  was  Avritiiig  a  note  saying  he 
was  going  to  retire.  He  received  this  order.  The  evidence  of  Dotiglas 
Pope  ami  two  other  persons  Avho  were  with  him  was  that  this  order  was 
given  at  5  o'clock  to  Fitz-Jolm  Porter.  Porter  says  he  did  not  receive 
the  order  until  after  fi,  but  the  evidence  shows  he  did.  But  no  mat- 
ter. When  he  received  the  order  what  did  he  do  ?  Instead  of  saying 
to  General  Sykes,  instead  of  saying  to  General  Morell,  instead  of  say- 
ing to  General  Griflfin,  instead  of  sending  for  General  Sturgis,  instead 
of  saying  to  any  of  his  generals,  "I  have  an  order  to  attack  at  once,'' 
he  puts  it  in  his  pocket  and  smothers  it  from  their  knowledge. 

Mr.  SEWELL.     Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  interrupt  him  there? 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  Will  he  give  some  proof  as  to  the  time  of  the  receipt 
of  that  order?  The  whole  evidence  is  against  him;  that  that  order  was 
received  at  half-past  six,  or  near  sundown. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Where  does  the  Senator  get  his  information? 

Mr.  SEWELL.     I  will  give  it  after  the  Senator  is  through. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  What  does  Douglas  Pope  .swear  about  it?  He  took 
the  order;  he  delivered  it.  When  does  he  say  he  delivered  it?  Will 
the  Senator  state? 

Mr.  SEWELL.  What  did  several  other  officers  who  conversed  with 
Douglas  Pope  afterward  sny  in  relation  to  what  Douglas  Pope  subse- 
quently stated  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  But  what  does  Pope  say  was  the  time  he  delivered 
the  order  ? 

Mr.  SEWELL.     I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     At  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  But  from  the  character  of  Douglas  Pope  it  is  very 
hard  to  believe  what  he  would  say.  His  character  for  veracity  is  not 
very  good. 

THE  MEMORY  OF   DOUGLAS  POPE   DEFENDED. 

Mr.   LOGAN.     Mr.   President,   the  character  of  Douglas  Pope  fen- 
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veracity  was  uot  very  good  !  I  Icnew  Douglas  Pope  better  than  the 
Senator.  He  was  born  and  raised  in  my  State.  He  is  dead  now,  and 
you  may  assail  him;  but  his  record  Avas  as  reputable  as  the  Senator's 
record. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Hlinois  that  if  I  had 
known  that,  I  should  not  have  made  the  statement. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  The  Senator  ought  to  have  known  it,  for  it  has  been 
published  all  over  the  country,  and  he  knows  that  this  board  assailed 
him  after  he  was  dead ;  at  least  the  Senator  ought  to  know  it.  It  is  ver\" 
easy  for  men  to  assail  the  character  of  other  men  in  order  to  cover  up  the 
wrongs  of  this  man,  Fitz-John  Porter.  Douglas  Pope  was  an  honorable 
man.  He  swears  to  these  facts,  and  two  witnesses,  who  were  with  him, 
swear  the  same  that  he  does.  But  inasmuch  as  the  Senator  wants  it 
all,  if  he  desires  the  flood-gates  to  be  opened  and  all  the  proof  to  be 
told,  he  can  have  it.  The  gentlemen  engaged  in  this  plan  of  working 
up  the  restoration  of  Porter  sent  a  man  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  paid 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  go  and  see  him  and  try  to  persuade  him  that  he 
was  mistaken  about  the  time  Pojie  delivered  this  order.  The  evidence 
shows  that  your  attorneys  went  so  lar  as  to  try  to  get  witnesses  to  swear 
falsely  in  order  to  blemish  the  reputation  of  this  man,  Douglas  Pope. 

Those  who  are  dead  must  be  assailed.  Why,  sir,  it  is  a  matter  com- 
monly known  to  all  that  the  absent  and  the  dead  are  always  Avrong,  but 
the  present  and  the  living  are  always  right.  It  is  always  easy  to  build 
up  a  story  when  the  man  who  could  controvert  it  is  dead.  It  is  always 
easy  to  make  a  statement  in  reference  to  certain  matters  when  the  man 
who  could  controvert  it  is  absent.  Therefore  the  absent  and  the  dead 
are  always  wrong  and  the  present  and  the  living  are  always  right.  The 
same  attempt  has  been  made  in  regard  to  Lincoln  and  Garfield  in  tnis 
very  case,  and  I  refuted  that  in  the  opening  of  my  argument.  If  your 
man  has  no  better  ground  to  stand  on  than  to  try  and  cover  up  the  good 
name  of  the  dead  and  smirch  it,  he  has  a  light  basis  to  sustain  him  be- 
fore the  country.  It  is  true  that  other  witnesses  give  a  later  date  for  the 
delivery  of  the  order,  but  whether  this  order  or  some  other  communi- 
cation is  unknown.  The  officers  of  Porter  who  were  present  did  not  see 
the  order.  He,  Porter,  concealed  the  contents  of  the  order.  General 
Sykes,  one  of  his  division  commanders,  so  testifies. 

longsteeet's  forces  exgaged  in  the  battle  th.\t  day. 

Last  night,  when  I  made  the  statement  that  Longstreet's  forces  were 
engaged  on  the  29th,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  denied  it.  He  said 
they  were  not  engaged,  and  that  if  I  could  prove  it  I  would  put  the 
chief  commander  in  a  very  bad  position.  As  I  said  then,  I  was  not  dis- 
cussing the  chief  commander,  but  discussing  the  conduct  of  Fitz-John 
Porter.  The  truth  is,  the  evidence  when  taken  all  together  shows  that 
the  confederate  testimony,  at  least  as  to  the  time  of  anival  of  Long- 
street  on  the  battle-ground,  is  doubtful ;  it  disagrees  very  materially 
with  the  evidence  on  the  other  side  showing  the  position  the  troops  occu- 
pied near  Groveton  and  by  Lewis's  lane  and  by  the  Leachman  house. 
At  the  time  Fitz-John  Porter  made  his  first  defense,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  he  claimed  that  there  were  only  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  troops 
on  his  line  that  he  would  have  had  to  engage.  Now  he  claims  that 
there  were  25,000.  It  was  immaterial  whether  there  were  25,000  or 
50,000.  I  said  last  night  that  a  portion  of  Longstreet's  corjjs  were  en- 
gaged and  that  much  of  Lee's  army  had  not  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle 
on  the  29th,  but  arrived  there  on  the  night  of  the  29th  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th.  which  the  evidence  does  show,  and  their  own  statements 
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show  that  several  thousand  troops,  with  many  batteries,  arrived  on  the 
field  that  night  after  the  battle  of  the  29th  was  over.  Wlien  the  Sen- 
ator siiys  none  of  Lougstreet's  troops  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the 
29th,  if  he  will  only  turn  to  the  evidence,  turn  to  Lougstreet's  corps 
and  see  what  troops  Longstreet  commanded 

Mr.  SEWELL.  Now,  will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  interrupt  him 
again? 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  none  of  Long- 
street's  corps  were  there.  I  knoAv  part  of  it  was  with  Jackson,  but  I 
say  that  Lougstreet's  men  as  a  corps  were  not  engaged  on  that  day. 
The  commauding  general  did  not  even  believe  that  Longstreet  was  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  What  has  that  to  do  with  it,  whether  General  Pope 
believed  Longstreet  was  present  or  not  ?  The  question  I  say  was  whether 
the  troops  were  engaged.  You  say  now  that  as  a  corps  they  were  not 
engaged.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  whole  corps  is  engaged  at  the  same 
time.     The  Senator  ought  to  have  had  experience  enough  to  know  that. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  If  I  said  to  the  Senator  at  any  time  that  a  corps  was 
not  engaged,  it  would  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  there  having  been 
a  detached  brigade  engaged  in  action.  W^hen  you  say  the  corps  was 
not  engaged  you  mean  the  whole  command  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  But  the  Senator  can  see  the  point.  The  point  is  this: 
If  half  or  a  third  of  Lougstreet's  corps  was  engaged  down  at  Groveton, 
then  there  would  not  be  25,000  troops  for  Mr.  Fitz-John  Porter  to  fight. 
That  is  the  point  in  the  case.  Mr.  Porter  says  and  you  say  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  whip  25, 000  troops.  So  says  another  very  eminent 
military  chieftain.  But  I  say  it  is  not  true,  for  Longstreet  had  seven 
of  his  brigades  engaged  from  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  9  o'clock 
at  night,  and  they  staid  on  the  ground  until  12  o'clock  at  night. 

The  evidence  shows  that  his  brigades  averaged  2, 000  men  to  a  brigade. 
How  many  would  that  leave  up  by  Pageland  lane,  where  Porter  was 
to  have  attacked  Longstreet  on  the  right  flank  ? 

EVIDENCE  FKOM  GENEEAL,  LEE'S  EEPORT. 

For  the  purpose  of  shovdng  the  correctness  of  this  position  I  will 
read  from  General  Robert  E.  Lee's  report;  and  the  most  of  the  evidence 
I  have  produced  in  this  case  against  Porter  is  evidence  which  I  have 
extracted  from  the  reports  of  the  confederates  and  fi'om  the  sworn  state- 
ments of  the  confederates.  Inasmuch  as  he  said  he  had  new  evidence 
by  which  he  proposed  to  show  his  entire  innocence,  I  try  to  employ  that 
new  evidence  and  see  whether  it  is  of  any  benefit  to  him  or  not.  Gen- 
eral Lee,  speaking  of  the  29th,  says: 

Generals  Jones  and  Wilcox  bivouacked  that  night — 

Speaking  of  the  28th— 

east  of  the  mountain,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  whole  command  re- 
sumed the  march,  the  sound  of  cannon  at  Manassas  announcing  that  Jackson 
was  already  engaged.  I^ongstreet  entered  the  turnpike  near  Gainesville,  and 
moving  down  toward  Groveton,  the  head  of  his  column  came  upon  the  field  in 
rear  of  the  enemy's  left — 

That  Ls  in  the  rear  of  our  left — 

which  had  already  opened  with  artillery  upon  Jackson's  right,  as  previously 
described.  He  immediately  placed  some  of  his  batteries  in  position,  but  before 
he  could  complete  his  dispositions  to  attack,  the  enemy  withdrew,  not,  however, 
without  loss  from  our  artillery.  Jxmgstreet  took  possession  (position?)  on  the 
rightof  Jackson,  Hood's  two  brigades,  supported  by  Evans,  being  deployed  across 
the  turnpike  and  at  right  angles  to  it.     These  troops  were  supported  on  the  left 
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by  three  brigades  under  General  Wilcox,  and  by  a  like  force  on  the  right  under 
General  Kemper.  D.  R.  Jones's  division  formed  the  extreme  right  of  the  line, 
resting  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad.  The  cavalry  guarded  our  right  and  left 
flanks,  that  on  the  right  being  under  General  Stuart  in  person.  After  the  arrival 
of  Longstreet  the  enemy  changed  his  position,  and  began  to  concentrate  oppo- 
site Jackson's  left,  opening  a  Ijrisk  artillery  fire,  whicli  ■was  responded  to  ■with 
effect  by  some  of  General  A.  P.  Hill's  battei-ies.  Colonel  Walton  placed  a  part  of 
his  artillery  upon  a  commanding  position  between  Generals  Jackson  and  Long- 
street  by  order  of  the  latter — 

That  is  by  order  of  Long.street^ — 

and  engaged  the  enemy  vigorously  for  several  hours.  Soon  afterward  General 
Stuart  reported  the  approach  of  a  large  force  from  the  direction  of  Bristoe  Station, 
threatening  Longstreet's  right. 

Afterward  General  Stuart  reiiorted  a  movement  of  troops  threaten- 
ing Longstreet's  right. 

The  brigades  under  General  Wilcox  ■were  sent  to  re-enforce  General  Jones,  but 
no  serious  attack  was  made,  and  after  firing  a  few  shots  the  enemy  withdrew. 
While  this  demonstration  was  being  made  on  our  right  a  large  force  advanced 
to  assail  the  left  of  General  Jackson's  position,  occupied  by  the  division  of  General 
A.  P.  Hill.  The  attack  was  received  by  his  troops  with  their  accustomed  steadi- 
ness, and  the  battle  raged  with  great  fury.  The  enemy  was  repeatedly  repulsed, 
but  again  pressed  on  the  attack  with  fresh  troops.  Once  he  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating an  interval  between  General  Gregg's  brigade,  on  the  extreme  left,  and 
that  of  General  Thomas,  but  was  quickly  driven  back  with  great  slaughter  by 
the  Fourteenth  South  Carolina  Regiment,  then  in  reserve,  and  the  Forty-ninth 
Georgia,  of  Thomas's  brigade. 

I  do  not  care  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  reading  all  this  re- 
port; but  you  find  it  harmonizes  all  the  way  through  with  all  these 
reports,  and  shows  that  Longstreet's  right  was  being  threatened,  not  his 
front;  and  you  can  not  find  anywhere  in  the  reports  that  Longstreet's 
front  was  threatened  by  Porter,  but  that  his  right  flank  was  threatened 
by  Porter,  .just  as  Pope  tells  him  to  do.  General  Lee  says  the  right 
flank  was  threatened;  General  Stuart  says  so;  General  Kosser  says  so: 
General  Jones  says  so;  they  all  say  so;  and  yet  Senators  would  ask  us 
to  agree  that  it  was  his  front  that  was  threatened;  that  he  stood  right 
square  out  in  front  of  Porter. 

jNIr.  SEWELL.  That  is  rather  a  fine  point  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
makes.  Tlie  fact  was  that  Longstreet  had  25,000  men  there,  and  they 
were  all  within  supporting  distance.  When  attacked  by  McDowell,  and 
Porter  advanced  and  Butterfield's  brigade  was  thrown  across,  that  was 
the  time  they  had  to  send  for  Wilcox's  division  to  come  w]};  that  was 
the  object  of  it.  Why  did  those  troops  go  back':*  They  went  back  be- 
cause McDowell  said  to  Porter  you  are  too  far  out  to  fight. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Tliat  is  not  the  rea^son  they  say  they  went  back. 

Mr.  SEWELL.     That  is  what  General  McDowell  says. 

BY  porter's  own  ORDER  THEY  HID  IN  THE  WOODS. 

:Mr.  LOGAN.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon.  He  will  allow  me  to  make 
my  ovm.  speech,  and  he  can  make  his.  I  avssert  that  they  say  no  such 
thing.  General  Lee  says  that  after  a  few  shots  were  fired  the  enemj' 
retired.  General  Longstreet  says  so;  General  Stuart  says  so;  they  all 
say  so.  And  how  did  they  retire?  The  very  evidence  I  read  yester- 
day shows  that  under  Porter's  0"wn  order  they  hid  in  the  woods  to  keeii 
out  of  sight  of  the  enemy;  a  part  retired  to  Manassas,  a  part  to  Centre- 
ville,  and  the  rest  hid  under  the  brush.  That  was  the  way  Porter  ex- 
hibited his  troops  that  day.  As  soon  as  thej^  retired  what  was  the  re- 
.sult?  Let  us  examine  for  a  moment,  for  the  pitrpose  of  having  a  fair 
understanding  of  this  proposition.  Lieutenant-General  Longstreet  says 
in  his  report: 

Three  brigades,  under  General  AVilcox.  were  thrown  forward  to  the  support 
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of  tho  left,  and  three  others,  under  Cieneral  Kemper,  to  llie  sui)j)ort  oi'  the  right 
of  these  commands.     Greneral  D.  K.  Jones — 

General  D.  R.  Jones  with  hi.s  brigade,  whicli  was  the  brigatle  that 
came  down  to  the  Cole  house  and  tliveatened  Porter,  and  the  only  one 
that  ever  came  there  during  that  day  and  the  only  one  that  staid 
there,  and  that  Avtis  not  on  the  road  tliat  Porter  \va.s  on.  That  was  on 
the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  while  Porter  was  on  the  dirt  road  to  the 
left  of  it,  at  Dawkins  Branch.     What  further  does  he  say  ? 

Colonel  Walton  placed  his  batteries  in  a  commanding  position  between  my 
line  and  that  of  General  Jackson,  and  engaj^ed  the  enemy  for  several  hours  in  a 
severe  and  successful  artillery  duel.  At  a  late  hour  in  the  day  Major-General 
Stuart — 

Mark  the  time — 

At  a  late  hour  in  the  day  Major-General  Stuart  rei)ortcd  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  in  heavy  columns  against  my  extreme  right. 

ilark  the  language  in  every  one  of  these  reports — against  the  extreme 
right.  You  find  nowhere  that  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  in  his 
front.  In  all  the  reports  it  is  against  the  extreme  right,  just  as  Pope's 
order  would  have  brought  him  if  he  had  moved  forward  on  the  road  in 
the  right  flank  of  Longstreet. 
,  I  withdi'ew  General  AVilcox,  with  his  three  brigades — 
About  6,000  men. 

I  withdrew  General  Wilcox,  with  his  three  brigades,  from  the  left  and  placed 
bis  command  in  position  to  support  Jones  in  case  of  an  attack  against  my  right. 

Not  against  his  front,  but  to  support  Jones  in  the  attack  against  his 
right. 

After  some  few  shots  the  enemy  withdrew  his  forces,  moving  them  around 
to^vard  his  front,  and  abovit  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  began  to  press  forward 
against  General  Jackson's  position.  Wilcox's  brigades  were  moved  back  to 
their  former  position,  and  Hood's  two  brigades,  supported  by  Evans,  ^vere 
quickly  pressed  forward  to  the  attack. 

A  POINTED  QUESTION. 

How  many  was  that?  Wilcox's  three  brigades,  Hood's  division,  and 
Evans's  brigade  moved  to  the  attack  at  Groveton,  14,000;  to  make  it 
as  small  as  could  be  we  ^vill  say  some  12,000  men  w'ere  Avithdrawn  from 
Longstreet's  corps  and  assaulted  our  troops  at  Groveton  or  nt^ar  Groveton, 
leaving  him  back  with  Jones's  brigade ;  and  his  whole  force  left  back  that 
were  not  engaged  in  the  battle  were  not  as  many  as  Porter  had  at  that  time 
lying  in  the  road.  I  want  gentlemen  to  tell  me  how  it  is  that  they  insist 
all  the  time  that  there  were  25,000  troops  in  front  of  Porter  when  Hood's 
division,  Wilcox's  division,  and  Evans's  brigade,  and  Kemper's  brigade 
<lid  march  at  4  o'clock  and  attack  our  troops  near  Groveton,  and  the  re- 
ports of  Wilcox,  of  Hood,  and  all  these  men  show  that  they  staid  in  that 
position  until  12  o'clock  at  night.  If  they  staid  there  until  12  o'clock 
at  night,  duriiig  the  time  from  4  o'clock  until  12  o'clock  at  night  of  the 
29th  General  Longstreet  had  no  forces  near  Porter  except  the  remaining 
part  of  his  corps,  which  could  not  have  amounted  to  over  10,000  or 
1;'},0(J0  men,  and  with  his  flank  extending  toward  Porter. 

Gentlemen  try  to  excuse  this  man  Porter,  Avith  12,500  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports,  -from  attacking  not  the  same  number  or  near  the 
same  number  as  his  OAvn  when  the  flank  was  exposed  and  it  Avas  not  a 
front  attack.  This  is  the  most  astounding  thing  to  me  1  haAc  ever 
knoAvn,  that  one  minute  they  will  insist  that  Porter  thought  there 
Avere  10,000  or  15,000  troops  in  his  front  and  he  was  afraid  to  attack 
those,  and  then  a  great  chief  Avill  come  up  and  put  the  lines  square  iu 
front  and  tell  you  there  were  25,000  men  there  ready  to  drive  Porter 
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right  in  the  front.  Then  when  j' ou  read  the  report  of  Lee,  of  Long- 
street,  of  Stnart,  of  Eosser,  of  Hood,  of  every  one  of  the  confederates — 
and  I  have  theh-  reiioils  right  here — they  every  one  show  that  th<r 
corps  of  Porter  was  on  Longstreet's  flank,  and  they  show  that  Long- 
street  had  in  the  battle  of  Groveton  from  4  o'clock  that  evening  uiltil 
12  o'clock  that  night,  when  they  were  brought  back  on  the  road  to- 
ward Haymarket,  over  12,000  troops  engaged  with  Pope's  command  ax 
Groveton  which  were  drawn  from  his  corps;  and  yet  they  insist  that 
Porter  would  have  had  to  attack  25,000  men  after  he  got  the  -i.'^O 
order. 

THE  POSITION  OP  STUART'S  CAVALRY. 

Now  let  me  read  from  General  Stuart's  report.  The  Senator  well 
knows  from  the  history  of  that  battle  that  General  Stuart  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  confederate  cavalry.  General  Stuart  shows  in  his  report 
that  he  was  on  the  extreme  left  in  the  morning,  which  would  be  Jack- 
son's extreme  right;  that  after  Longstreet  came  on  with  his  troops  a  por- 
tion of  them  were  moved  OA^er  to  the  right  of  Longstreet.  In  fact  Robert  - 
son's  brigade  of  cavalry  were  thrown  out  there  to  guard  Longstreefs 
right,  and  this  cavalry  was  that  which  was  in  front  of  Porter  and  not li- 
ing  else.  I  should  like  to  read  part  of  Stuart's  report  to  sIioaa-  that  \t 
exactly  confirms  the  reports  of  these  other  gentlemen,  showing  that  tin- 
right  flank  of  Longstreet  was  threatened  at  onetime  during  that  after- 
noon.    Speaking  of  the  29th  General  Stuart  says: 

I  met  with  the  head  of  General  Longstreet's  column  between  Haymarket 
and  Gainesville,  and  there  communicated  to  the  commanding  general  General 
Jackson's  position  and  tlie  enemy's.  I  then  passed  the  cavalry  through  tin- 
column  so  as  to  place  it  on  Longstreet's  right  tlank,  and  advanced  directly  to- 
ward Manassas,  while  the  column  kept  directly  down  the  pike  to  join  General 
Jackson's  right.  ^ 

Mark  that  language.  They  moved  forward  with  the  cavalry  on  the 
right,  and  Longstreet  came  down  in  the  direction  of  Jackson's  lett.  Avhich 
was  the  turnpike  in  the  direction  of  CJro\eton,  two  miles  and  a  half  away 
from  where  Porter's  troops  had  position. 

General  Robertson,  who  with  his  command  was  sent  to  reconnoitcr  farther 
down  the  road  toward  Manassas,  reported  the  enemy  in  his  front. 

That  was  the  cavalry  I  spoke  of,  Eobertson's. 

Upon  repairing  to  that  front  I  found  that  Rosser's  regiment  was  engaged  with 
the  enemy  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  Robertson's  vidcttes  had  found  the  enemy 
approaching  from  the  direction  of  Bristoe  Station  tow|ird  Sudley.  The  prolon- 
gation of  his  line  of  march  would  have  passed  through  my  position — 

What  position  ?    Stuart's  position.     What  troops  did  he  have  ?     Cav- , 
airy,  nothing  else — 
which  ^'as  a  very  fine  one — 

The  position  was  a  very  fine  one — 
which  was  a  very  fine  one  for  artillery  as  well  as  observation,  and  struck  Long- 
street  in  flank. 

Now,  what  does  he  say '?     The  continuation  of  these  troops  on  the 
line  they  were  marching  would  have  passed  through  Stuart's  line  of  cav- 
'  airy,  and  done  what  ?     Would  strike  Longstreet  in  the  right  flank. 

I  waited  his  approach  long  enough  to  ascertain  that  there  was  at  le^t  an  army 
corps,  at  the  same  time  keeping  detachments — 

Mark  this,  and  I  want  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  explain  this 
if  he  desires  to  explain  it — 

at  the  same  time  keeping  detachments  of  cavalry  dragging  brush  down  the 
road  from  the  direction  of  Gainesville,  so  as  to  deceive  the  enemy  (a  ruse  which 
Porter's  report  shows  was  successful),  and  notified  the  commanding  general,  then 
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opposite  me  on  the  turnpike,  that  Longstrect's  flank  and  rear  were  seriously- 
threatened,  and  of  the  importance  to  us  of  the  ridge  I  then  held. 

He  says  that  he  ilraggcd  brush  up  and  do^vn  the  road,  a  ruse  that 
proved  successful,  because  Porter  afterward,  in  his  report,  reporting  the 
dust,  shows  that  the  ruse  did  prove  successful ;  and  if  his  line  had  been 
extended  he  would  have  struck  Longstreet  on  the  right  flank.  There 
was  a  good  position  for  artillery.  So,  too,  in  the  evidence  you  will  find 
that  after  that  a  couple  of  pieces  were  brought  down  to  what  is  called 
the  Cole  house,  where  a  lew  cavalry  went  across  and  fired  a  few  shots 
into  the  column  of  Fitz-John  Porter. 

LYING  UNDER  THE  SHADE  OF  A  TREE  ALL  DAY. 

This  commanding  general  on  that  day,  with  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
thousand  men,  not  less  than  12,000,  refused  to  obey  an  order  to  attack, 
the  Senator  says,  because  it  was  too  late  to  attack.  Is  that  the  excuse, 
that  it  was  too  late  to  attack?  He  received  the  order,  the  evidence 
shows,  at  not  later  than  5.30 — he  claims  that  he  received  it  at  6.30. 
He  received  the  order  at  the  time  Douglas  Pope  says  he  delivered  it  to 
him,  5  o'clock,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  what  did  he  do  ?  Does  he  order 
his  whole  command  out '?  Does  he  order  the  troops  that  had  their  arms 
stacked  to  take  arms  and  move  forward?  No,  sir.  He  sends  a  note  to 
3Iorell  to  send  two  regiments  out  to  the  front.  He  had  barely  got  a 
j)ortion  of  the  regiments  deployed  when  Porter  orders  him  back  into 
camp,  and  then  says  he  is  to  go  into  camp  for  the  night.  This  was  the 
manner  in  which  this  order  was  obeyed,  he  himself  being  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  head  of  his  column  all  day,  lying  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree,  pocketing  the  order  when  it  was  sent  to  him,  giving  no  notice 
to  his  generals  whatever  that  he  was  required  to  make  an  attack  at  once, 
moving  a  few  troops  across  the  branch  and  then  withdrawing  them;  and 
General  Butterfield,  as  I  mentioned  yesterday  in  my  argument,  whose 
sworn  evidence  I  have  here,  slates  that  he  moved  across  that  branch 
with  his  brigade  and  when  he  got  it  on  the  hill  he  was  asked  if  he  was 
going  to  attaclv  the  enemy  by  himself  and  said  ' '  No ; "  he  looked  around 
and  his  brigade  was  gone;  he  went  back  and  desired  to  know  what  was 
the  matter  and  was  told  by  the  officer  in  command  that  he  was  ordered 
to  retire.  That  is  the  evidence  of  General  Butterfield,  one  of  Porter's 
division  commanders.  Tliat  day  when  he  went  out  to  attack  the  enemy 
with  a  brigade  or  to  feel  the  enemy,  his  troops  were  ordered  away  from 
him  while  he  was  in  front  and  he  was  left  with  one  staff  officer  to  attack 
the  enemy. 

A  VEEY  SINGULAR  HISTORY. 

Sir,  you  may  take  this  case  fi'om  one  end  to  the  other,  and  it  has  the 
most  singular  history  of  any  case  that  ever  occurred  during  any  war. 
It  shows  that  this  man  intended  from  the  first  that  Pope  should  never 
succeed.  He  went  just  far  enough  to  make  a  pretense  of  obeying  or- 
ders without  obeying  them ;  j  ust  tar  enough  only  to  have  it  understood 
that  he  tried  in  some  degree  to  obey  orders,  but  in  this  instance  he  tried 
in  no  degree.  He  refused  to  obey  the  order,  refused  to  move  forward. 
.Suppose  it  had  been  12  o'clock  at  night.  I  remember  a  little  incident 
that  occurred  once  during  the  war  showing  what  a  man  may  do  after 
night.  At  Kesaca  there  was  a  line  of  troops — probably  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  kno\vs  the  situation  of  Kesaca — opi^osite  fortifications  in  the 
direction  of  a  bridge  that  ran  across  the  river.  I  suppose  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  remembers  the  bridge? 

Mr.  BROWN.     Yes,  sir. 
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AN   INCIDENT  OF  THE  WAR. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  This  line  ran  down  to  protect  the  fortifications,  throw- 
ing a  wing  down  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  They  were  occupied  by 
a  few  troops,  I  do  not  know  how  many.  A  brigade  nnder  General 
Charles  Woods,  a  brother  of  Judge  Woods,  of  the  Supreme  Bench,  who 
was  in  my  command  at  the  time,  was  ordered  to  assault  those  works  at 
9  o'clock  at  night.  He  moved  his  brigade  in  the  dark  and  got  under 
cover  of  a  little  stream,  and  assaulted  them  at  9  o'clock  at  night  and 
took  the  works.  Will  a  man  tell  me,  when  a  small  brigade  can  assault 
breastworks  at  9  o'clock  at  night,  when  no  moon  was  shining — for  it  was 
a  darker  night  than  the  one  in  question — that  it  is  an  excuse  for  an 
officer  who  receives  an  order  to  attack  at  once,  that  it  is  too  late  for  him 
to  attack?  Why  was  it  not  too  late  for  Lougstreet's  forces  to  attack 
Pope's  forces  near  Groveton  ?  Was  it  too  late  for  McDowell's,  troops  to 
go  into  action  at  6  o'clock  and  continue  until  9  o'clock  ?  Was  it  too  late 
for  troops  to  be  moving  that  night  at  11  o'clock  and  12  o'clock  when 
these  two  commanders,  General  ^^'ih•ox  and  General  Hood,  both  report 
that  they  moved  between  11  and  12  o'clock  bade  on  that  road  in  the 
direction  of  Haymarket  on  the  night  of  the  29th  ?  Then  you  tell  me 
it  was  too  dark  for  this  man  to  attack  1  Was  it  any  worse  for  him  to 
attack  than  it  w\as  for  the  other  side  ?  This  reminds  me  of  one  peculiar 
feature  that  is  always  the  case  in  war:  A  soldier  who  commands  an  army 
or  part  of  an  army,  who  has  fuJl  opportunity  to  manage  his  troops,  the 
next  morning  after  a  battle,  if  you  ask  him  as  to  the  c;ondition  of  his 
troops,  will  tell  you,  "  They  are  cut  all  to  pieces."  I  have  heard  it  a 
hundred  times:  "My  troops  have  been  cut  all  to  pieces."  You  will 
hear  that  Irom  commanding  officers  of  regiments,  of  brigades,  and  of 
di\'isions.  But  suppose  you  ask  the  question:  "  What  do  you  think  is 
the  condition  of  the  troops  on  the  other  side":"  "  and  the  reply  w^ll  be, 
"  Cut  all  to  pieces. "  But  he  does  not  think  of  that;  he  only  thinks  of 
his  owi\  troops;  he  does  not  think  of  the  condition  of  the  other  side. 

"TOO   DARK  TO  FIGHT." 

So  it  is  with  the  arguments  of  Senators  on  the  side  of  Fitz-John  Porter. 
They  say  it  was  too  dark  I'or  him  to  fight,  too  late  for  him  to  fight.  It 
was  just  as  late  for  the  other  side,  just  as  difficult  for  the  ither  side. 
If  he  had  attacked  them  on  the  flank — and  I  would  hav-  much  pre- 
ferred to  attack  them  in  that  way  in  the  dark  mth  12,000  troops  than 
to  attack  them  at  any  other  time — would  it  not  have  been  as  bad  for 
the  enemy?  According  to  Porter's  own  statement,  to  the  left  of  his 
line,  off  in  that  direction  was  open  countiy.  The  country  that  he 
claims  he  could  not  pass  t  hrough  was  off  to  his  right ;  but  off  to  his  left. 
he  says  in  one  of  his  statements,  it  was  open  country.  He  could  have 
moved  around  the  very  position;  the  country  was  open  for  him  to  move 
around  and  assault  the  right  flank  of  Longstreet. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1862,  as  shown  Ity  tlie  almanac,  the  sun  set 
at  6.36  p.  m.  If  it  was  sundown  no  sooner  than  6.36,  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  Senate  Chamber  but  what  knows,  unless  it  was  a  rainy  night 
or  a  very  cloudy  night,  or  something  of  that  kind,  that  it  was  daylight 
I  might  say  almost  up  to  8  o'clock.  There  was  nothing  in  the  world  in 
the  month  of  August  at  that  time,  when  the  sun  set  at  6.36,  to  prevent 
the  movement  ol'troops  for  two  hours  later  than  the  time  he  claims  he 
received  this  order.  If  he  could  not  have  done  any  better  he  might  have 
sent  part  of  his  command.  If  he  had  even  lost  a  part,  if  they  had  been 
captured,  it  would  have  been  carrying  out  the  order  to  some  extent,  it 
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would  have  been  showing  his  desire  at  least  to  feel  the  euemy ;  but  he 
did  not  even  do  that.  Tlie  only  order  he  gave  after  receiving  this  or- 
der was  to  put  his  trooi)s  in  jiosition  at  once  to  attack,  and  the  very 
moment  the  order  was  given,  belbre  the  two  regiments  were  put  in  po- 
sition, he  gave  an  order  for  them  to  come  back  and  go  into  camp  for 
the  night. 

That  was  the  manner  in  which  he  obeyed  the  order;  and  yet  we  are 
told  tliat  he  did  not  disobe}'  this  order;  that  he  did  not  violate  the  order; 
that  he  ought  to  Ije  excused;  that  he  was  wrongfully  convicted;  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  wrong  in  signing  the  warrant  to  convict  him;  that 
Garfield  did  wrong  on  the  court-martial  to  convict  him;  that  every- 
body has  lieen  wrong  ever  since  except  the  few  people  who  lately  have 
got  very  sentimental  and  begin  to  talk  about  time,  about  twenty  years 
havmg  passed.  True,  twenty  years  have  passed,  and  if  it  was  left  to 
me  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  would  pass  before  ever  I  would  re- 
verse a  court-martial  that  had  the  facts  before  them  as  that  one  did  that 
excited  tlie  country  in  relerence  to  the  wrongs  that  this  man  had  per- 
petrated upon  our  Army. 

If  Porter  was  lo^al  to  Pope  and  obeyed  his  orders,  what  induced 
McCiellan  to  write  the  following  letter,  which  if  it  proves  anything 
clearly  demonstrates  that  Porter  was  disloyal  to  Pope  and  disobedient 
to  his  superior  officer  ?  This  must  be  the  settled  conviction  of  every 
one  who  reads  this  testimony: 

War  Department,  September  1, 1862—5.30  p.  ui. 
I  ask  you  for  my  sake,  tliiit  of  the  country,  and  of  the  old  Army  of  the  Potomac 
that  you  and  all  friends  will  lend  the  fullest  and  most  cordial  co-operation  to 
General  Pope  in  all  the  operations  now, going  on. 

The  distresses  of  our  country,  the  honor  of  our  arms  are  at  stake,  and  all  de- 
pends now  upon  the  cheerful  co-operation  of  all  in  the  Held.  This  week  is  the 
crisis  of  our  fate.  Say  tlie  same  thing  to  all  my  friends  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  that  the  last  request  I  have  to  make  of  them  i.s  that  for  their  country's 
sake  they  will  extend  to  (.TCuiTal  Pope  the  same  support  they  ever  have  to  me. 
I  am  in  charge  of  the  defenses  of  W'ashington.  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  render 
your  retreat  safe,  should  that  become  necessary. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major-General. 
jNIajor-General  Porter, 

Ceulreville,  CommaiuUity  Fifth  Corps. 

I  call  attention  also  to  the  e\'idence  of  Surgeon  Faxon,  who  s^vears 
that  Porter  said  on  the  march  to  Dawkins  Branch  that  ' '  he  did  not 
care  a  damn  wliether  he  got  there  or  not ;  "  also  the  evidence  of  Lord 
and  Ormsbj^,  who  swear  that  Porter  said  then  that  ' '  he  was  not  loyal 
to  Pope." 

Why,  sir,  when  years  pass  by  why  is  it  that  crimes  are  forgotten,  wick- 
edness is  covered  up,  wrongs  wiped  out.  On  the  principle  that  you  ask 
this  Senate  to  vote  to-day  in  reference  to  this  court-martial  i)r()cceding 
you  would  acquit  every  deserter  in  the  Armj^,  you  would  acqitit  every 
man  arraigned  before  a  court-martial  for  a  violation  of  an  order.  When- 
ever you  proved  that  lie  violated  the  order  he  would  come  up  then  and  say, 
"Well,  it  was  dark;  the  enemy  was  too  heavj^  in  my  front;  there  was  a 
log  in  the  way  that  I  might  have  fallen  over;  there  was  a  dry  Inanch  that 
I  might  have  got  drowned  in  while  moving  across."  All  these  things 
would  come  up,  j)erhaps.  Here  we  have  deserters  everyday;  hundreds 
of  them  are  deserting;  under  the  law  they  can  be  court-martialed  and 
shot.  I  do  not  say  that  I  \\ant  anything  of  that  kind  done,  but  that  is 
the  law;  they  can  be  imnished  in  other  ways,  by  sending  them  to  prison, 
whicli  is  done. 
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FITZ-JOHN   PORTER  TOOK  AN   OATH   TO   OBEY   ALL   LAWFUL  ORDERS. 

But,  now,  if  you  excuse  Fitz-John  Porter — for  this  is  excusing  him; 
this  is  reversing  the  court-martial;  this  is  deciding  that  he  was  not 
guilty — then  I  ask  you  why  not  excuse  all  these  private  soldiers  ?  They 
do  nothing  but  violate  an  order;  that  is  all.  They  violate  their  oath 
iust  as  Fitz-John  Porter  did,  because  Fitz-John  Porter  took  an  oath  to 
obey  all  lawful  orders  from  his  superior  officers;  so  do  the  soldiers  take 
the  oath.  Those  who  disobey  orders  are  doing  just  exactly  what  he 
did;  they  are  no  more  guilty  than  he  was.  So  it  is  with  lieutenants, 
captains,  and  other  officers.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifteen  officers, 
who  have  been  mustered  out  of  the  service  under  orders  of  court-mar- 
tial with  the  same  punishment  affixed  to  them  tliat  was  affixed  to  Fitz- 
John  Porter,  that  they  should  not  hold  any  other  office  of  honor  or 
profit. 

Now,  suppose  the  Senate  releases  this  man.  I  suppose  these  one  hun- 
dred and  filteen  will  come  and  ask  you  to  release  them.  Why  not? 
They  have  just  the  same  right  to  ask  it  that  he  has.  They  have  not 
done  it,  but  probably  they  will  do  it.  I  do  not  know  that  they  will, 
but  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not.  I  do  not  see,  if  you  set  this  pre- 
cedent, why  any  man  should  be  kept  out  of  the  Army  who  has  been 
dismissed  from  the  Army  on  account  of  bad  conduct. 

THE  MILITARY   LAW. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  desire  to  mention  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  military  law,  in  order  to  have  an  efficient  army,  must  be,  in 
the  first  place,  a  stringent  law,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  must  be  rig- 
idly enforced  and  executed.  The  articles  of  war  that  exist  in  this  coun- 
trj^  to-day  are  similar  to  the  articles  of  war  in  countries  where  the  best 
armies  exist.  These  articles  of  war  are  based  on  those  of  ancient  Rome, 
where  the  best  army  the  world  has  ever  seen  was  organized. 

The  only  theory  of  an  army  is  that  when  organized  it  must  be  com- 
posed of  men  who  make  that  their  profession,  so  that  when  they  go  into 
the  Army  they  go  with  their  lives  in  their  hands;  they  must  go  with- 
out regard  to  whether  they  will  be  killed  or  die  with  yellow  fever  or 
anything  else.  They  must  go  into  the  Army  Avith  the  understanding 
that  they  will  go  wherever  they  are  ordered.  If  they  are  ordered  down 
on  the  border  of  Texas  when  the  yellow  fever  is  raging,  and  there  is  a 
necessity  for  their  going  there  to  protect  the  borders,  they  must  go; 
that  is  the  rule.  If  it  was  left  to  them,  of  course  they  would  not  go; 
and  the  border  might  be  overrun. 

So  the  rule  is  that  an  order  must  be  obeyed.  It  is  not  a  question  as 
to  whether  the  man  who  obej's  the  order  shall  die,  be  shot,  shall  never 
return  home  agam,  but  the  question  for  him  is  ' '  How  can  I  obey  the 
order?  How  am  I  to  do  it?"  The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  try  to  do  it. 
If  it  is  a  lawful  order  he  is  bound,  at  least,  to  attempt  to  obey  it. 

HE  TREATED  THE  ORDER  AS  A  DEAD  LETTER. 

So  it  was  in  reference  to  these  orders.  If  this  man  on  the  night  of 
the  27th  had  taken  his  troops  at  1  o'clock  and  moved  them  for  the  six 
miles  when  there  was  nothing  on  the  road,  and  could  not  have  gotten 
any  further,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pass  any  further,  that 
would  have  been  an  excuse  to  his  commanding  officer  that  he  tried  to 
obey  it,  that  he  started  at  1  o'clock;  but  he  did  not  do  it.  Hence  he 
did  not  try  to  obey  the  order;  he  treated  the  order  as  a  dead  letter.  So 
as  to  the  joint  order  and  the  4.30  order,  instructing  him  to  push  forward 
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in  the  directiou  of  Giiuit-s\  ille,  ;iinl  also  to  attack.  If  he  had  goiio  lor- 
ward,  if  be  had  moved  toiw  aid  until  he  struck  the  enemy,  had  lired  int« 
the  enemy,  and  found  them  too  heavy  for  him,  and  had  to  fall  hack,  then 
there  might  have  heen  an  excuse  for  it.  lie  eouUl  have  said,  "  I  tried, 
])ut  my  Ibrce  was  not  heavy  enough." 

If  he  had  Ibuglit  and  been  whipped,  and  come  hack  and  said,  "'  I  ai)i 
whipped:  1  had  to  surrender,  orl  had  to  retreat,"  tliat  wouhl  iiavebeen 
all  right;  but  the  idea  that  a  man  shall  come  back  and  say,  '"  I  did  not 
attiick  because  if  I  liad  I  would  have  been  whiiiijctl,"  is  ])reposterous. 
No  soldier  that  is  lit  to  command  an  army  will  e\ cr  miike  any  such 
excuse.  Ji'  you  allow  this  to  be  an  excuse  for  (lisol)edicncc  of  (U'ders, 
you  may  organize  your  army  just  as  soon  as  yon  ilioosc;  you  may  or- 
ganize i)U,UOU  or  100,UUU  meu  and  sentl  them  ilowu  on  the  bordeiof  Aiex- 
ico,  if  we  should  be  in  trouble  with  .our  sister  republic — (.lod  knows  1 
hope  we  never  shall  be — but  if  it  sliould  be  in  the  sickly  season,  and 
you  order  that  army  down  there  with  this  man  ex<-used,  with  this  man 
restored  to  the  Army,  having  disobeyed  these  orders,  and  every  man 
wlio  chooses  to  say  so  says,  "I  will  not  go;  1  will  not  go  because  the 
yellow  fever  is  an  obstruction  " — why  is  it  an  obstruction  y — "'  I  shall 
die;  I  will  not  obey  the  order."  You  go  before  a  eourt-mai'tial,  and 
they  say  the  order  should  be  obeyed,  but  yon  go  before  Congress  and 
say,  "I  could  not  obey  because  the  yellow  fever  was  so  bad;  it  I  had 
gone  there  I  would  have  died. ' ' 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  ordered  the  trial  ]>y 
court-martial  of  a  naval  othcer  for  leaving  his  post  during  the  preva- 
lence of  yellow  fever.  The  court  sentenced  him  to  be  dismissed  the  .serv- 
ice and  the  President  approved  the  sentence.  Is  he  to  be  restored  on 
this  principle  ?     Why  not,  if  l'<nter  is  ? 

Fitz-Jolin  Porter  says,  in  substance,  "  If  J  had  gone  in  there  they 
would  have  eaten  me  up  ;  they  would  liave  whipped  me  ;  I  would  have 
been  killed,  and  many  of  my  troops,  and  therefore  I  did  not  go. ' '  Is 
not  the  other  equally  as  good  an  excuse  ?  Suppose  you  send  an  army 
down  on  the  frontier.  They  undertake  to  cross  the  river  and  go  into 
oui'  sister  republic  on  account  of  w' ar.  An  officer  says,  ' '  I  can  not  cross 
that  river  because  the  enemy  has  over  there  25, 000  men ;  I  am  not  able  to 
contend  with  those  25,000  ;  therefore  Icamiot  cross  the  riser;  if  1  do  I 
shall  be  whi^jped. "  Suppose  General  Zachary  Taylor,  with  his  (!,0(H> 
men  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  when  20,000  Mexican  soldiers,  armed 
and  equipiied,  appeared  on  the  hillside  to  assault  him — suj)pose  he  had 
said,  "I  can  not  hght  them;  they  are  too  strong  a  force." 

i>ut  Zachary  Taylor  tbuglit  them  with  (i,00()  men,  and  he  wliijiped 
them.  So  with  Scott,  when  the  city  of  Mexico  surrendered  tt)  him,  with 
t  he  few  troops  that  he  had  there  that  morning.  One  or  two  Senators 
who  are  here  present  now  were  there  that  morning  and  know  that  that 
surrender  was  made  to  Scott  when  he  only  had  a  handfnl  of  men  pris- 
ent.  We  might  go  on  through  history  from  time  outof  mind  almost  to 
the  present  day  and  show  that  if  this  had  been  an  excuse  wars  would 
not  have  amounted  to  anything,  but,  as  once  .said,  would  have  bcin  'a 
lailure." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  summing  up  of  this  evidence  and  much  more 
(;vidence  that  I  have  already  prepared  which  J  want  to  jiut  into  my  re- 
marks bearing  on  the.se  points,  but  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  read  it.  I  am  not  strong  enough  to-day  alter  being  so  unwell  as 
1  was  bust  night  to  continue  much  longer:  hc'iice  I  sliall  pass  by  this 
LO  8 
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portiou  of  my  remarks  and  incorporate  the  summary  in  the  Rkcoed,  if 
there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

WHY   IS  THIS  CASE   DECIDED   OS   POLITICAL  ti BOUNDS? 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  ask  Senators  on  both  sides  of  this  Chamber 
and  I  want  some  one  to  tell  me  why  it  is  that  when  this  case  comes  up 
it  seems  to  be  decided  on  political  grounds.  What  is  there  in  this  (-ise 
of  politics?  It  Ls  a  mere  question  as  to  whether  this  man  was  properly 
convicted  or  improperly  convicted.  It  is  not  a  question  that  politics 
should  enter  into  at  all.  It  is  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  convicted  du  ring 
the  war,  while  a  great  many  of  you  gentlemen  were  down  So,uth  organ- 
izing your  courts-martial  and  trying  your  own  officers  if  they  misbe- 
haved. You  tiled  them  according  to  the  laws  which  you  considered 
ruled  and  governed  your  army  at  that  time.  We  tried  ours  on  our  side 
according  to  the  rules  which  governed  our  Army  at  that  time  and  gov- 
ern it  now. 

Is  it  possible  that  history  is  going  to  record  the  fact  that  with  this 
man  as  guilty  as  he  was  of  violating  the  orders  sent  to  him,  each  and 
every  one,  upon  which  he  was  convicted,  that  our  friends,  l)ecause  they 
differ  with  us  in  politics,  because  this  man  is  of  the  politics  they  are. 
are  going  to  decide  Vvithout  reference  to  the  tacts  or  \vithout  reference 
to  the  law  that  the  judgment  of  this  court-martial  should  be  reconsidered, 
set  aside,  and  this  man  put  back  in  the  Army?  There  is  no  other  ground 
on  which  you  can  do  it.  It  is  a  prejudice  against  t  he  court,  again-stthc. 
parties  at  the  time,  and  nothing  else.  I  hope  that  does  not  exist ;  1 
hope  that  Avill  not  exist  any  longer;  it  should  not. 

I  do  not  think  it  comes  with  the  best  grace  for  men  who  tried  their  own 
disobedient  officers  in  their  own  way  to  use  their  power  and  induence 
to  restore  officers  whom  we  dismissed  from  our  service  in  the  Army  in 
order  to  disgrace  the  courts  which  contacted  them  and  the  President 
who  signed  the  warrants.  I  do  not  think  it  is  policy  tor  men  to  come 
here  and  undertake  to  reverse  that  which  was  done  according  to  fact 
and  according  to  law.  Let  those  men  who  were  derelict  in  (hity  on  our 
side,  whom  we  dealt  w^ith,  go.  They  are  of  no  service  t(j  you  and  none 
to  us.  They  are  of  no  more  service  to  the  country.  They  may  serve 
themselves,  but  no  one  else. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  difference  between  restoring  this  man  to  tlie 
Army  to-day  and  restoring  any  other  man  in  the  United  States.  If  you 
were  asked  to  restore  some  men  it  would  cause  a  good  deal  of  feeling 
perhaps,  because  they  were  dismissed  from  the  scr\  ice  j)eremptorily. 
This  man  was  dismissed  from  the  .service  lawfully  ami  ))ro])erly.  More 
than  that  the  precedent  which  you  establish  in  opening  couits-martial 
after  twenty  years  is  a  veiy  dangerous  one.  It  is  a  bad  precedent,  one 
that  will  live  to  trouble  those  who  establish  it. 

Some  say  why  not  restore  this  man  on  the  ground  of  mercy.  Mercy 
does  not  apply  to  this  case.  Mercy  applies  to  that  which  has  been  done, 
thiit  is,  to  the  pardoning  of  this  man  and  relieving  liim  from  the  sen- 
tence which  was  inflicted  upon  him  Avhich  prevented  him  from  holding 
an  office.  That  has  been  done  as  an  act  of  mercy.  This  is  not  an  act 
of  mercy.  This  is  an  act  declaring  the  law  different  from  what  it  is, 
declaring  the  evidence  different  from  what  it  was,  and  declaring  the 
court  finding  and  the  law  and  the  evidence  wrong.  It  is  an  act  and 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  a  cx)urt 
reversing  the  decision  of  a  former  court. 

A   PROTEST  .\GAINST  THIS  PRECEDENT. 

Mr.  I'resident,  I  protest  most  seriously  against  the  establishment  of 
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this  precedent.  I  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  establishment  of 
this  precedent  on  lines  which  have  attempted  to  be  drawn  heretolbre. 
1  protest  against  the  establishment  of  this  precedent  because  in  my 
judgment  it  is  a  reversal  of  the  law  as  it  existed  at  the  time,  of  the  evi- 
dence, of  the  facts  as  they  really  were  at  the  time  of  the  linding  of  the 
court  and  as  thej'  are  to-day.  I  protest  against  it  further  beciiuse  it  is 
a  disorganizing  and  disrupting  intluence  that  will  enter  into  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  which  Army  is  for  your  protection  as  well  iis  for 
mine. 

The  armies  that  are  now  to  be  used  are  not  against  you  or  against 
me,  but  in  favor  of  our  country,  in  favor  of  the  one  common  Govern- 
ment under  which  we  all  live;  and  in  fact  to-day  we  should  all  take 
pride  in  the  Army,  small  as  it  is,  and  try  to  make  it  efficient;  try  to 
make  it  a  grand  army;  try  to  make  it  a  brave,  a  generous,  a  bold,  and 
a  fearless  army.  We  cannot  do  that  by  relieving  unworthy  men  from 
embarrassment,  and  jjutting  them  back  in  the  Army  along  by  the  side 
of  men  who  fought  and  won  their  spurs. 

Mr.  President,  this  can  not  be  done  without,  as  I  .said,  currying  with 
it  an  intluence  that  will  be  detrimental  in  its  effects  upon  the  Army  of 
the  United  States.  And,  sir,  let  me  say  to  our  Republican  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  Chamber  it  is  but  a  recent  thing  that  so  many  lawyers 
have  flo(tked  around  the  city  of  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  engineer- 
ing a  case  of  this  kind;  it  is  but  a  recent  thing  that  so  many  men  have 
been  brought  into  play  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  this  ujion  Congress. 
It  is  unusual  in  all  its  bearings  and  in  all  its  aspects;  it  is  unusual  in 
the  influence  that  has  been  worked  up  and  attempted  to  be  brought  to 
bejvr;  it  is  unusual  in  the  circiimstances  which  now  sunouud  us. 

THK   BOYS   WHO   FELL   ON   THE   BATTLEFIELD   OF   GROVETON. 

With  the  views  I  entertain  concerning  this  case,  believing  as  I  do 
that  this  man  disobeyed  lawful  orders,  that  he  disobeyed  those  orders 
^vith  a  view  of  destroying  General  Pope;  that  he  disobeyed  those  orders 
withotit  reference  to  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States ;  that  he  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  having  Pope  relieveil 
and  some  one  else  put  in  his  place  Avho  would  be  more  congenial  to  him 
(Porter) — believing  as  I  do  that  this  man  out  of  his  prejudice  against 
McDowell  urged  Patterson  not  to  light  Johnston,  which  lost  the  tii-st 
battle  of  Bull  Run;  that  he  refused  to  obey  the  lirst  order  he  received 
from  Pope  to  move  to  the  held,  refused  to  obey  both  orders  that  he  re- 
ceived to  push  forward  and  attack — believing  all  these  fiicts  to  l)e  com- 
pletely proven  by  the  evidence  and  knowing  the  law  to  l)e  what  it  is 
authorizing  the  court  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death  and  when  they  in- 
flicted the  niilder  penalty — believing  that  they  let  this  man  olf  with  a 
much  less  penalty  than  wovrld  have  been  adjudged  had  he  been  tried 
by  a  court-martial  in  any  foreign  country — with  all  these  facts  before 
me,  with  the  knowledge  I  had  of  the  generosity  of  President  Lincoln, 
with  the  knowledge  I  had  of  the  big-heartedness  of  General  Garfleld, 
with  the  knowledge  I  had  of  General  Hunter,  with  the  knowledge  1 
had  of  the  other  officers  who  sat  upon  that  court-martial,  betbre  I  would 
give  a  vote;  to  restore  this  man  to  the  Army  and  let  liim  li\  e  the  balance 
of  his  days  on  the  bounty  of  the  tiix-payers  of  this  country,  I  would  go 
across  the  Potomac  River  and  kneel  down  by  that  tomb  on  which  is  in- 
scribed '■  Here  sleep  the  uidcnown  dead; "  I  would  go  among  those  little 
white  headstones  that  mark  the  phan*  where  those  boys  sleep  who  fell 
on  the  battlefleld  of  Groveton  on  the  :i9th  of  August,  and  I  would  there 
in  the  presence  of  those   whitening  l)ones  on   my  knees  pray  to  Al- 


mighty  God  to  forgive  nie  lor  the  wrong  that  I  am  aboat  to  do  to  tlic 
dead  who  ha^  e  gone,  and  the  wrong  I  am  about  to  inflict  on  tliis  coun- 
try, on  the  law,  and  on  the  facts  by  the  restoration  of  this  man  to  liis 
phice  as  an  officer  of  the  Army.  Sir,  I  wouhl  stand  in  the  rays  of  th<' 
majestic  king  of  day  and  appeal  to  the  sainted  spirit  of  Abraham  I>in- 
cohi,  who  has  gone  before  us,  and  say,  "Inasmuch  as  in  examining  this 
case  you  thought  this  man  was  guilty  and  signed  the  order,  and  when 
lie  api)ealed  to  you  again  on  the  re-examination  of  this  case  you  de- 
clined to  take  any  action  in  it,  l^efore  giving  this  vote  for  his  restoration 
to  the  Army  I  appeal  to  you  to  take  my  hand  and  help  me  tlirough  this 
trouble  and  forgive  me  for  perpetrating  the  wrong  against  your  good 
name. ' ' 

WKONGS   ATTESIPTKD   ON   THE   CHARACTKR   OF    PRESIDENT    GARFIELD. 

Sir,  I  would  turn  again  and  recount  the  wrongs  that  have  been  tried 
to  be  perpetrated  on  the  lite  and  character  of  Gartield  in  reference  to  his 
\'iews  on  this  question.  I  would  turn  to  him  in  his  silent  tomb  and  say, 
"While  you  were  in  life  and  health  and  sound  in  judgment  you  gave 
this  verdict,  and  by  a  re-examination  of  the  whole  record  you  jirepared 
yourself  agam  to  defend  that  which  you  had  ilone,  but  I,  on  aci-ount  of 
the  pressure,  on  account  of  what  has  been  said  by  certain  military  men. 
am  going  to  do  this  great  wrong  for  their  sake.  They  are  living,  you 
are  dead.  Oh,  kind  and  generous  spu-it,  tbrgive  me  that  in  my  weakness 
I  do  your  judgment,  your  conscience,  and  lair  name  a  great  wrong." 

TiMimony  in  rcferenrc  to  the  battle  of  Augnxt  29. 

FITZ-JOHN   PORTER'.x  TKSTIMONY. 

Fitz-John  Porter  himself  gave  testimony  before  the  court  of  inquiry 
on  General  M(;Dowell  in  '\\'ashington  city.  He  apiJeared  before  that 
board  and  gave  testimony  as  follows  (page  lOlU,  board  record) : 

Question.  (By  General  MtJJowell.)  Under  what  relations  as  to  command  did 
you  and  (xeneral  McDowell  move  from  Manassas  and  continue  prior  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  General  Pope's  Joint  order? 

Answer.  1  did  not  know  that  (.reneral  McDowell  was  goiuff  from  Manassas, 
and  I  liave  no  recollection  of  any  relations  whatever,  norof  any  understanding. 

Q.  (P.y  General  .McDowell.)  Was  there  nothing  said  about  General  McDowell 
hein^  the  senior,  and  of  his  connnanding  the  whole  by  virtue  of  his  rank? 

.\.   Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  General  ISIcDowell.)  What  time  did  you  take  up  your  line  of  march 
from  Manassas  .lunction  lor  (Jaincsvillc? 

\.  The  hour  the  head  of  the  column  left,  I  presume,  was  about  10  o'clock;  it 
may  have  been  earlier.  Ammunition  had  been  distributed  to  the  men,  or  was 
directed  to  be  distributed,  and  the  command  to  be  put  in  motion  immediately. 

Q.  (By  General  McDowell.)  When  you  received  the  joint  order,  where  were 
you  personally  and  where  was  your  command? 

A.  I  was  at  the  head  of  my  eolunni,  and  a  portion  of  the  command  or  the 
head  of  the  I'olumn  was  then  forming  lini'  in  front.  One  regiment  as  skirmish- 
ers was  in  advance  and  also  a  small  i)arty  of  cavalry  which  I  had  as  escort.  The 
remainder  of  the  corps  was  on  the  road.  The  head  of  my  column  was  on  the 
Manassas  road  to  GainesviU?  at  the  first  sti-eam,  as  previously  described  by  me. 

Q.  (By  (General  ^IcDoAvell.)  Please  state  the  order  of  your  divisions,  &;c.,  in  the 
column  at  that  time. 

A.  First,  IMorell's;  next,  Sykes's ;  the  other  brigade,  Sturgis's  or  Piatt's,  I  know 
nothing  of,  having  left  it,  in  compliance  with  orders  from  General  Pope,  at  War- 
renton  .Tunetion,  with  orders  to  rejoin  as  .soon  as  possible. 

Q.  (By  General  McDowell.)  Where  was  King's  division? 

A.  I  left  King's  division  getting  provisions  and  ammunition  near  Manassas 
Junction.  I  gave,  personally,  direction  to  General  Hatch,  in  command,  to  move 
up  as  quickly  as  possible.     I  did  not  see  General  King  at  all. 

Q.  (By  General  McDowell.)  The  witness  says  he  received  an  order  from  Gen- 
eral McDowell,  or  what  he  considered  an  order,  when  General  McDowell  first 
joined  him,  which  order  he  did  not  obey — will  witness  state  why  he  disobeyed 
what  he  considered  an  order? 
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A.  The  order  I  liiivi'  said  I  considered  nu  order  in  eoi\iieotiuii  with  liis  ooiiver- 
nation,  and  his  takiiij;  ICiiij?'"'  division  IVoni  me.     1  thert-fore  did  obey  it. 

Q.  (By  General  MeDowell.)  What  did  yon  inidersland  to  he  tlie  elfcct  of  Gen- 
eral McDowell's  eonversation  ?  Was  it  that  you  were  to  f^o  no  furtlier  in  thr 
direction  of  (iainesvillc  than  you  then  were' 

A.  The  conversatir)n  was  in  connection  with  niovinji  over  to  the  riffht,  which 
nccessarilv  would  |)rc\ent  an  advanci^. 

Q.  (By  General  :\l(l)owcll.i  You  state  you  ihd  not  think  General  McDowells 
order  (if  it  was  one  i  a  imiper  one.  and  that  for  that  reason  you  continued  your 
movement,  as  if  you  had  not  seen  the  joint  order.  Is  the  witness  to  he  under- 
stood that  this  was  in  obedience  of  wliat  he  has  stated  to  he  General  McDowell's 
order? 

A.  1  did  not  consider  that  an  onler  at  that  time,  and  have  tried  to  convey  that 
impression,  but  it  was  an  expression  of  <)|)iniou  whiili  1  niiy;ht  have  construed 
as  an  order  ;  but  when  (icneral  M(  Dowell  left  me  lie  ^avi'  no  rcjjly  to  my  ques- 
tion, and  seeiii,;;  the  enemy  in  my  front  I  eonsid<rei|  myself  free  to  act  acc'ordinji 
to  my  own  .ju(lji'm<'nt  until  I  reeiived  notice  ol'tlu-  withdrawal  of  Kin{>-. 

(iKNKRAJ^  eoi'Ks  Tl;srl.M()^^    ki:i..\himn<;  thk  oiidki;. 

(Teueral  Pope  testifies  in  ictciciicc  to  this  order  on  jia^c  II: 

Question.  Will  you  state  what  orders,  it  any,  you  ji^ave  to  Cicneral  Porter,  on 
the  li'.ith  of  Auf^ust  in  reference  to  the  moveuK'nts  of  himself  and  his  men,  and 
the  j^rounds  ui>on  which  those  ordi'rs  were  l)ascd? 

.\nswer.  Inanswer  to  that  <iuestion,  it  will  i)erha])sbe  lu^cessary  forme  to  state, 
at  lea.st  partially,  the  condition  of  things  on  t  hi' afternoon  of  the  I'sth,  and  durinn 
the  nisht  of  the  28th  and  29th  of  August,  for  the  reason  thai  the  information 
from  the  front,  upon  Avhich  the  dispositions  of  the  army  were  made,  varied  at 
diiicrcnt  periods  of  the  day  and  night.  And  it  was  not  until  toward  daylight  in 
the  morning  of  the  29th  that  I  became  thoro\ig'hly  .satisfied  of  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  and  of  the  necessary  movements  of  the  troops  to  be  made  in  eonse- 
<iuencc.  The  orders  that  I  gave  to  General  Porter  on  the  29th  of  August,  as  I 
remember  them,  were  four.  One  of  them  was  dated  in  the  night  1  think  ;  1  do 
not  rcmemlier  the  time. 

That  order  I  think  re<iuired  him,  in  consequence  of  information  we  had  re- 
ceived of  the  enemy's  forces  beyond  Centreville,  to  move  upon  Centreville.  But 
aliout  ilaylight  in  the  morning  T  sent  <!eneral  Porter  an  order  to  take  his  own 
army  corjjs.  wliieli  was  then  at  Manassas  Junction,  and  which  by  my  order  had 
been  re-cntorccd  l>y  the  brigade  of  General  Piatt,  Avhich  had  come  u]j  there  in 
the  coiinnand  ol'<  icneral  Sturgis,  and  King's  division  of  McDowell's  corps,  which 
hafl  wilhdiawn  to  Manassas  .In  net  ion,  or  to  I  hat  vicinity,  during  the  night  of  the 
2Sth,  and  mo\e  forward  in  the  direction  of  ( iainesville. 

An  horn- and  a  half  later  1  retcived  a  note  from  (icneral  ^IcDowell,  whom  I 
had  not  been  alile  to  lind  until  that  hour  in  the  morning,  re<|uesling  that  King's 
division  of  his  corps  be  notturncdoverto  General  Porter,  but  that  ln'  l)eallowe<l 
to  conduct  it  himself.  Itlunseiil  a  joint  orderto  Generals  Porterand  -Mc  Dowel), 
direct<'d  to  th(>m  at  >Ianassas  .Junction,  specifying  in  detail  the  movement  that  I 
wished  to  be  made  by  the  troo|)S  un<ler  their  command — the  withdrawal  of  King's 
<livision  of  IMtDowell's  eor])s,  which  dm-ing  the  greater  part  of  the  night  I  had 
understood  to  be  on  the  War  rent  on  ttn-npike,  and  west  of  the  troojis  under  Jack - 
.son.  Their  withdrawal  to  Manassas  Junction,  I  feared,  had  left  open  Jackson's 
retreat  in  the  direction  of  Thoioughlare  f  iap,  to  which  pointt lie  main  portion  of 
the  army  of  Lei'  was  then  tending  to  re-enforce  him.  I  did  not  desire  to  ))ursu(5 
Jackson  bcytind  the  town  of  Gainesville,  as  we  <'ou  Id  not  have  <  lone  soon  acconnl. 
of  th(>  want  of  supplies —rations  for  the  men  and  forage  for  the  liorsan. 

My  order  to  Generals  Porterand  .McDowell  is,  therelore,  worded  that  tliey 
shall  iiursue  the  route  to  (iainesville  until  they  el]'ci-t  a  Junction  with  the  forces 
that  are  marching  upon  (xaincsville  from  Centreville — the  forces  under  Heintzcl- 
man,  Sigel,  and  I'eiio;  and  that  when  that  .junction  was  formed  (as  i  e.\i)eeted 
it  would  liavt- been  very  near  to  (iainesville)  the  whole  command  should  halt, 
it  being,  as  1  stated  before,  not  feasible  with  my  command  in  the  eomlition  it 
was  in,  on  account  of  sni)])lies,  t(i  i)ursuc  Jackson's  forces  further.  During  the 
whole  morning  the  forces  under  Sigel  and  ileintzelman  had  kept  iipa  skirmish- 
ing with  the  rear  of  Jackson's  forces,  tlu'y  retiring  in  the  direction  of  (jaiiies- 
vill<-.  They  were  brouglit  to  a  stand  at  the  little  town  of  Groveton,  about  eight 
mih's,  I  think,  from  Centreville;  aiul  perhaps  five  or  six  miles  from  (Jraine.sville. 
When  I  rode  on  to  the  lield  of  battle,  which  was  about  noon  (having  been  de- 
layed at  Centreville),  1  found  that  the  troops  had  been  sharply  engaged,  and 
were  still  confronting  each  other. 

General  Sigel  reported  to  me  that  he  needed  rc-enforeements  in  the  front ;  that 
his  line  was  weak,  and  that  his  troops  rcciuircd  to  be  withdrawn  from,  the  ac- 
tion. 1  told  him  las  I  tlid  General  Ileintzelman.  who  was  present  on  the  groundt 
that  T  only  wished  them  ti>  maintain  llieir  positions,  as  the  corps  of  IMcDowell 
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and  Porter  were  then  on  tlie  uiarchfromManassas  Junction  toward  the  enemy's 
right  flank  and  ought  in  a  very  short  time  to  be  in  such  position  as  to  fall  upon 
that  i>ortiou  of  his  line.  I  desired  tliem,  tliorefore,  only  to  maintain  the  ijositions 
they  occupied.  We  waited  for  the  arrival  <  if  (ienerals  McDowell  and  Porter.  At 
4  o'clock,  or  some  little  after  that  time  (perhaps  at  half  past  4  in  the  afternoon), 
flnding  that  neither  McDowell  nor  Porter  had  made  their  appearance  on  the 
field,  I  sent  an  order  to  General  Porter  inlonning  him  generally  of  the  condition 
of  things  on  the  field,  and  stating  to  him  that  1  dcsiretl  him  to  xiush  forward  and 
attack  the  enemy  in  Hank.  and.  if  possible,  in  rear,  without  any  delay.  This  or- 
der was  sent  to  ( icneral  I'orter  about  half  past  4  in  the  afternoon. 

Finding  that  General  I'orter  did  not  comply  with  this  order,  and  receiving  a 
dispatch  which  he  sent  to  Generals  McDowell  and  King,  .stating  to  them  that  he 
was  about  to  fall  back  or  \vas  falling  back  to  ^Manassas  Junction,  and  that  he 
did  so  because  he  saw  clouds  of  dust,  showing  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  enemy 
was  advancing  on  the  road  he  was  occupying,  and  stating  that  it  appeared  to 
him  from  the  tire  of  the  battle  that  he  had  been  listening  to  that  our  forces  were 
retreating  and  the  enemy  advancing,  and  lie  had  determined  to  fall  back  to 
^hmassas  Junction,  and  recommend  Generals  McDowell  and  King  to  send  back 
their  trains  also — receiving  this  note,  purporting  to  be  from  General  Porter  to 
<  ienerals  ^McDowell  and  King,  I  sent  an  order  to  General  Porter  directing  him, 
innnediately  upon  the  rcceii)t  of  the  order,  to  march  his  whole  command  to  the 
field  of  battle,  and  to  report  to  me  in  person  for  orders,  .stating  to  him  that  lex- 
pected  him  to  comply  strictly  with  that  order. 

I  put  it  in  such  form  (perhaps  not  entirely  court  eous)beeHu.se  I  had  understood 
General  Porter,  upon  two  several  occasions,  to  have  disobeyed  the  orders  that  I 
had  sent  him.  These  are  all  the  orders  that  I  issued  on  that  day  and  night  to 
General  Porter.  I  will  state  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said,  that  the 
first  of  these  orders  to  which  I  have  referred,  being  sul)S((|ueiitly  superseded,  is 
not  perhaps  referred  to  here.  1  will  also  state  that  the  corps  of  Sigel,  Heintzel- 
man.and  Reno  were  formed  in  line  of  battle  across  the  Warrenton  turnpike, 
facing  to  the  west,  and  near  the  little  town  of  Groveton,  or  at  it,  almost  at  the 
point  where  the  road  from  Manassas  Junction  to  Sndley  Spring — the  Sudley 
Spring  road  I  think  it  is  called — crosses  Warrenton  turnpike  a  little  in  adv^ance 
of  that  road.  • 

(The  judge-advocate  stated  that  the  first  order,  referred  to  by  the  witness  in 
his  answer  to  the  last  interrogatory  is  not  referred  to  in  the  specifications,  being 
superseded  by  a  sul>sc((uint  order.) 

(i.  Excluding  from  view  the  lirst  order  given  on  the  morning  of  the  2itth  of 
August,  and  which  directed  (ieneral  Porter  to  fall  back  upon  Centreville,  and 
which,  you  say.  was  superseded  by  a  subsequent  order,  are  or  are  not  the  other 
three  orders  which  you  liave  enumerated  in  your  last  answer,  given  to  General 
Porter  on  that  day,  the  same  which  are  set  forth  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
specifications  of  the  first  charge  preferred  against  him?  (Handing  witness  the 
charges  and  specifications.) 

A.  (After  examining  them.)  They  are  the  same  orders. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  order  set  forth  in  the  second  specification,  ad- 
dressed to  Generals  McDowell  and  Porter,  is  the  one  that  superseded  that  first 
order? 

A.  No,  sir.  There  was  one  sent  to  General  Porter  previously  to  that  time,  giv- 
ing nearly  the  same  directions,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  that  joint  order  a-s 
having  been  given  an  hour  and  a  half  before.  I  rei)eated  that  order  in  detail, 
because  I  was  not  sure  that  General  Porter  had  received  the  order  referred  to 
there  as  having  been  sent  to  him  an  hour  and  a  half  before. 

Q.  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  was  this  order  issued,  addressed  to  Generals 
McDowell  and  Porter, andset  fortliin  the  second  specification  of  the  first  charge? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  distinctly.  I  think  it  was  .somewhere  between  8  and 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Was  there  any  engagement  tlien  pending? 

A.  Fighting  was  then  going  on  along  the  turnpike  that  led  from  Centreville 
to  Warrenton — fighting  was  going  on  quite  sharply. 

Q.  Did  the  march  of  General  Porter's  command,  as  indicated  in  that  order, 
h-ad  him  toward  that  battle? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  led  him  toward  the  flank  of  the  enemy. 

Q.  What  forces  had  he  under  his  command  that  morning  when  that  order  was 
issued. 

A.  He  had,  or  should  have  had,  at  Manassas  Junction  the  whole  of  his  own 
corps,  which,  from  his  report  to  me  at  Warrenton  Junction.  I  understood  to  l)e 
l^etAveen  8.5fl()  and  9,(XK)  men.  I  had  added  to  his  command  the  troops  forming 
the  brigade  eonnnanded  by  General  Piatt;  they  were  to  belong  to  the  division 
of  General  Sturgis,  and  I  think  they  numbered  about  3.50(1  men.  Their  exact 
strength  I  do  not  know.     That  was  the  impression  I  got  from  General  Sturgis. 

Q.  Was  that  his  entire  command? 

A.  That  was  his  entire  command.  I  understooil  him  to  have  ha<l  from  12.000 
to  12,500  men  at  ^Manassas  Junction. 
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Q.  What  was  the  distance  between  Manassas  .Tuuction  anil  the  scene  of  this  en- 
gagement of  which  you  speak? 

A.  Between  five  and  six  miles,  I  think,  though  I  had  not  been  myself  over  the 
road. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  character  of  the  road?     Had  you  passed  over  it? 

A.  I  had  not  passed  over  it. 

Q.  Did  General  Port  croljcy  the  order  addressed  to  him  and  General  McDowell? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  obeyed  it;  he  ditl  not  obey  it  fully  ;  how  far  he 
obeyed  it  1  am  not  al)le  to  say;  he  certainly  did  not  obey  the  order  fully. 

Q.  If  he  had  obeyed  it,  would  it  not  have  brought  him  up  with  the  enemy  be- 
fore half  past  4  in  the  evening? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  yotir  arriving  on  the  battlefield,  where  was  he  reported  to  you  to  be? 

A.  I  arrived  on  (he  battlefield  at  12  o'clock,  about  noon.  At4.30p.  m.  nobody 
on  the  field  knew  where  General  Porter  was  at  all. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  General  Porter  obey  the  second  order  to  which  you  refer,  is- 
sued at  four  and  a  half  o'clock  on  the2i)thof  August,  directing  him  to  engagethe 
enemy  in  flunk,  and,  if  possible,  in  rear? 

A.  He  did  not,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  fact  goes. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  his  having  made  any  attack  then? 

A.  1  should  have  known  it  if  he  had  attacked. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  court  and  describe  the  condition  of  the  battlefield  at 
that  hour  and  the  importance  of  his  obedience  of  that  order  to  the  success  of  your 
troops  ? 

A.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th,  perhaps  toward  half  past  5  or  6  o'clock — 
about  the  time  that  I  hoped  that  General  Porter  would  be  in  his  position  and  be 
assaulting  the  enemy  on  the  flank,  and  when  General  McDowell  had  himself  ar- 
rived with  bis  corps  on  the  field  of  battle — I  directed  an  attack  to  be  madeon  the 
left  of  the  enemy's  line,  which  was  handsomely  done  by  Heintzelman's  corps 
and  Reno's  corps.  The  enemy  was  driven  bacte  iia  all  directions  and  left  a  large 
part  of  the  ground  with  his  dead  and  wounded  upon  it  in  our  possession.  Had 
(Jeneral  Porter  fallen  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  as  it  was  hoped,  at  any  time 
up  to  8 o'clock  that  night,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  should  have  destroyed 
the  army  of  Jackson. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  General  McDowell  obeyed  tliat  order  so  far  as  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  battlefield  with  his  command? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  He  arrived  on  the  battlefield,  I  think,  about  5  o'clock,  and  im- 
mediately pushed  forward  his  corps  to  the  front;  the  divisit)n  of  General  King 
having  a  verysharpengageinent  with  tlie  enemy  along  the  Warrenton  turnpike, 
in  advance  of  the  position  that  we  had  (jeeiipied  during  the  day. 

Q.  To  reach  the  battlefield,  had  or  had  not  (ieneral  McDowell  as  great  a  dis- 
tance to  march  as  General  Porter? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  fully  as  great. 

Q.  1  believe  you  have  stated  the  distance  from  Manassas  Junction  to  the  bat- 
tlefield as  about  four  or  five  miles? 

A.  Five  or  six  miles;  I  am  not  quite  sure ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Is  or  is  not  tliat  about  the  distance  which  the  command  of  General  Porter 
wouUI  liave  had  to  have  marched  to  have  olMjyed  your  order? 

A.  It  would  have  had  to  march  less  than  that.  Yon  refer,  I  suppose,  to  th« 
order  I  issued  about  half  past  4  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  (icneral  Porter  was  reported  to  me  by  the  aid-<le-cami-)  who  delivered  him 
that  order  to  be  two  miles  or  more  from  Manassas  Junction,  in  the  direction  of 
the  field  of  battle. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  did  or  did  not  General  McDowell,  in  obeying  lluit  oriler, 
pass  (ieneral  Porter  and  his  command  on  the  way  ? 

A.  1  so  understood.     General  McDowell  can  tell  that  better  than  I  can  myself. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  now  in  regard  to  the  last  order,  that  which  purports  to  be 
dated  onthe29thof  August,  at  8.50p.  m.,and  issetforthinthe  fourth  si>ecilieation 
of  the  first  charge.     I  will  ask  you  if  General  Porter  olieyed  that  order  or  not? 

A.  General  Porter  appeared  himself  on  the  field  the  next  morning  with  apor- 
tion  of  his  conunand.  Two  brigades,  however,  were  not  i>resent  with  him,  but 
were  reported  by  aid-de-cainp  to  me  as  being  at  Centreville. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  know  at  what  jjoint  those  brigades  were  sei^arated  from  his 
command? 
•      A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  brigades  were  they  ? 

A.  One  was  General  Griffin's  brigade;  the  other  was  General  Piatt's  brigade. 
I  would  say,  however,  of  the  hitter  brigade  that  wla^n  they  reached  Centreville 
and  found  that  then- was  a  liattlegoingon  in  the  advance  they  marched  forward 
lo  the  field  and  made  their  appearance  on  the  ground  and  took  part  in  the  ac- 
tion late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  ;iOth  of  August.  That  is,  the  brigade  of  General 
Piatt.     They  did  so  without  orders  to  that  effect  from  anybody. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  hecauie  of  General  Grifihrs  ln-igarie.  c>r  wlicio  it  \v;n 
during'  the  battle  of  the  30th  of  August? 

A.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not  kno^v,  except  what  was  repoi-led  to  me  by 
aid-de-canip  from  Centreville,  that  the  brigade  was  there. 

Q.  It  took  no  part  in  the  action? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  effect,  if  any,  was  produced,  or  was  liable  to  bo  pro- 
duced on  the  fortunes  of  that  battle  by  the  absence  of  that  force  ? 

A.  A  very  great  effect.  I  do  not  kno^v  the  strength  of  General  GritHn's  bri- 
gade; but  a  brigade  of  four  regiments  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  as]  nndcr-staud 
it.  That  ^vas  utterly  withdraw^n  from  the  field;  took  no  part  in  the  action. 
General  Piatt's  command  got  up  very  late;  too  late  to  do  anything,  except,  in- 
deed, to  contribute  to  enable  us  to  maintain  our  ground  initil  the  darkness  closed 
the  fight.  The  presence  of  the  other  brigade  would  inidoubtedly  have  been  of 
immense  benefit. 

Q.  Did  or  did  you  not  regard  the  withdrawal  of  these  brigades  from  General 
Porter's  command,  under  the  circumstances,  a  clear  violation  of  the  order  i.ssued 
to  him  to  report  with  his  command  on  the  battlefield? 

(Question  object(<l  to  by  a  nienibir  <if  the  court.) 

Tlie  room  was  cleared,  and  tliecoint  ijroceeiled  to  deliberate  with  clo.sed  doors. 
After  some  time  the  doors  were  reopened.     Whereupon — 

The  judge-aflvocate  stated  the  decision  of  the  court  to  be  that  the  question 
should  be  propounded  to  the  witness. 

ti.  (Rejieated.)  Did  or  did  you  not  regard  the  withdrawal  of  those  brigades 
from  tieneral  Porter's  command,  under  the  circum.stances,  a  clear  violation  of 
the  order  issued  to  him  to  report  with  his  connnand  on  the  battlefield? 

A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  court  -whether  or  not  you  had  made  known  to  Gen- 
eral Porter  tin-  position  of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  your  plans  and  intentions  so 
far  and  so  fully  that  he  knew  the  critical  condition  of  your  army,  and  the  im- 
portance of  ra])id  movements  and  |)rompt  and  energetic  action  to  secure  your 
supplies  and  to  guarantee  snc-cess? 

A.  It  has  been  my  habit  to  talk  very  freely  with  all  officers  liaving  large  com- 
mands in  the  army  which  1  connnandi'd.  How  far  [  informed  General  Porter 
I  am  not  now  able  to  say.  Hut  I  sliould  ])resume,  from  my  habitual  practice, 
and  from  conver.sations  that  I  had  with  liim,  that  he  understood  pretty  fully  the 
con<lition  of  the  army  and  the  |)usitiiin  of  the  various  corps  of  the  army.  What 
I  rcgarde<l  as  a  necessity  it  is  altogether  possilile  he  might  have  hatl  a  difi'erent 
opinion  al)out.  Therefore  I  can  not  .say  that  he  understood  the  necessity  which 
I  nnd(>rstood.  , 

Major-General  Poutkk: 

<tEN"i;k.\l  :  Innnediately  upon  receipt  of  IliisorfU'r,  the  precise  hour  of  which 
you  will  acknowledge,  you  will  march  your  conunan<l  to  the  liclil  of  l)atth'  of  to- 
day, and  report  to  me  in  person  for  ortlers.  You  are  to  understand  that  you  are 
expected  tocomply  striclly  with  this  order,  and  to  be  present  on  the  field  within 
three  hours  after  its  reception,  or  after  daybreak  to-morrow  morning. 

(iKXKKAL    M'l><)Wl;i.L   TESTIKIKS. 

(<*Miei;il  .McDowell,  in  speaking  of  the  order,  says  (com-t-iiiartial 
rei-onl,  pajjcs  82,  S'.i,  tmil  84): 

That  was  the  only  order  I  received  from  General  Pope  that  day. 

<i.  How  did  you  regard  that  order;  as  placing  General  Porter  in  subordination 
to  yo\i.or  as  indi<'ating  that  you  were  both  to  act  independently  of  each  otlicr 
and  each  of  you  in  subordination  to  General  Pope? 

A.  I  can  not  say  that  at  that  time  the  order  occupied  my  mind  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  subordination  or  otherwise.  In  starting  out  on  this  road, 
as  I  mentioned  before.  General  Porter  had  started  out  ahead  of  me  under  the 
order  he  had  himself  received  from  (Jencral  Pope  to  move  with  his  corps  and  one 
of  my  ilivisions  on  a  certain  road,  and  I  think  for  a  certain  purpose,  though  1  an< 
not  certain  as  t<»  that.  At  that  time  1  conceived  General  Porter  to  be  midi^r  me. 
When  the  joint  order  reached  vis  we  were  doing  what  that  joint  order  directed 
us  to  do.  That  joint  order  found  the  troops  in  the  position  in  wliich  it  directed 
them  to  be.  That  joint  order  gave  a  discretion  to  the  eflcct  that  if  any  con,side» 
able  advantages  were  to  be  gained  I>y  departing  from  that  order  it  was  not  to  be 
strictly  construed. 

I  decidcil  that  considerable  advantages  ^vere  to  be  gained  by  departing  froju 
that  order,  and  I  did  not  construe  it  or  strictly  carry  it  out.  That  order  contem- 
plated a  line  being  formed  which  ^vas  to  be  joined  on  to  a  line  that  was  to  come 
up  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  have  troops  on  the  Gainesville  road  to  attack 
the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy,  as  I  understood  it,  in  moving  along  on  the 
Gainesville  road.     This  long  line  of  troops — -those  ^vho  were  ahead  of  me,  (icn- 
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ei-.il  Porter's  corps — <?oiiiiiiH:  to  a  lialt,  I  moved  along  ami  roiiel)y  hiseorps  io  tln^ 
head  of  the  eoUniiii.  On  the  way  up  to  the  hea<lof  theeohunn  I  reeeiveda  iiot'i 
from  General  IJnford,  addressedto  General  Kieketts,  and  to  he  forwarded  tome. 
Tliis  note  was  addressed  primarily  to  General  Uioketts,  an<l  then  to  myself,  for 
1  do  not  think  (ieiieral  Hiiford  knew  of  General  Portei-'s  hein<j  there  atthetimc 
he  wrote  il.     I  will  n-ail  the  note: 

Hkadquautkks  Cavai.ky  HiiiGADK— 9.30  a.  ni. 
Seventeen    re.i;im<'nts,    one    hattery,   tive    Inindred    cavalry  passed    throut^h 
Gainesvilli>  three-quarters  of  an  hour  afjo  on  the  Centreville  road.     I  think  this 
division  should, join  our  forces  now  engaged  at  once. 
Please  forwaril  this. 

JOHN  BUFOIM),  linuailier-Genenil. 
General  Ricketts. 

This  was  addressed  to  General  Kicketts,  who  eonunanded  a  division.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  went  to  General  Ricketts  direct  or  came  tome  direel,  or 
v;ame  to  me  from  General  Kieketts.  I  infer  it  had  reference  to  that  division. 
General  Hnford  belonged  to  (xeneral  Banks's  corps,  but  had  been  tenii)orarily 
under  my  orders  the  day  before,  and  had  gone  up  to  Tlioroughfare  (iaj)  with 
Rickett-ss  division  at  th<-  time  I  expected  a  force  of  the  enemy  to  come  through 
that  gap;  and  he  hail  fallen  back  with  Ricketts,  and  at  that  time,  as  1  under- 
-stood,  occupied  a  position  to  our  left  and  froid. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  eomnnmieate  to  (ieneral  Porter  the  contents  of  the  note 
from  General  Huford,  which  you  have  reatl'/ 

A.  Yes,  sir;  1  did  communicate  it  to  him. 

Q.  Where  was  (jeneral  Porter's  command  at  that  time'.' 

\.  On  this  road  leading  from  .Manassas-Tunetion,  by  way  of  Pethlehem  ehai>el 
or  church,  toward  (iainesvi  lie.  The  rear  of  his  column  had  pas.sed  by  Hethleheui 
chav>el,  wliicli  is  at  llie.juiution  of  (he  Dudley  Spring  road  with  the  road  from 
Manassas  Junction  to  Gainesville. 

Q.  Bethlehem  C'lnnvh  enables  you  to  identify  that  position? 

A.  Yes.  sir.  It  is  at  (he  Junction,  or  the  cro.ssing  rattier,  a  little  beyond  th<^ 
crossing  of  theSndli'yS])ring,  or  (hm  Spring,  or  old  Carolina  road,  with  the  road 
from  Manassas  .Tmiet  ion  to  ( Gainesville.  The  rear  of  General  Porter's  comman<l 
was  beyond  that  road,  lh<'  head  of  it  stretching  out  here  in  this  (iirection  [indi- 
<aiting  on  the  mapj. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  with  any  confidence  as  to  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  you 
communicated  to  General  Porter  the  contents  of  this  note  from  General  Buford? 

A.  It  was  some  win 're  before  noon,  I  think.  It  is  impossible  for  metokeei)the 
hours  of  the  <l;iy  in  my  mind  on  such  occasions.  I  Iiavetiied  it  several  I  imest)ut 
have  never  sueeeeck'd  except  some  important  things,  such  asdaylightand  dark- 
ness.    It  was  comnuinicated  a  short  time  after  it  Avas  received. 

il.  Did  you  or  not.  upon  coumnmicating  this  note,  confer  with  General  Port-er 
in  reference  to  his  movements  an<l  your  own? 

.V.  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  state  fully  wliat  occurred  in  that  confereuee? 

A.  On  passing  the  head  of  General  Porter's  column,  which  was  on  the  road  1 
have  before  mentioned,  GeneralPorterwasinadvanceof  the  heatl of  his  column, 
I  think,  on  a  slight  euiinence  or  knoll  or  rise  of  ground,  with  some  of  his  staif 
near  him. 

I  rode  up  to  him  [Porter];  I  saw  that  he  had  the  same  order  as  myself  in  the 
joint  order. 

Soon  after  my  attention  was  directed  to  some  skirmishing,  I  think  some  drop- 
ping shots  in  front  of  us.  The  country,  in  front  of  the  i)osition  where  CJcneral 
Porter  was  when  I  joined  him,  was  open  for  several  hundred  yards,  and  near, 
as  I  snppo.scd,  b.y  seeing  the  dust  coming  up  above  (he  I  lees,  the  Warrenton  turn- 
pike, which  wascoveretl  from  view  by  llie  woods.  IIow  <leep those  woods  were 
I  do  nol  know.  II  did  not  seem  a(  that  tin\e  to  be  a  great  distance  to  that  mad — 
the  Warrenton  tnrni>ilve.  I  hail  an  impression  at  the  time  thai  tliosi-  skirmish- 
ers were  engaged  wilh  some  of  (he  enemy  near  that  road.  I  rode  wiih  (ieneral 
Porter  from  the  position  hi-  occupied,  eastward,  (o  (he  right — thai  is.  the  column 
being  somewhat  west  of  noidi,  and  1  going  t^ast,  maih'  an  angle  wi(h  tlu'  line  of 
troops  on  the  road. 

The  joint  order  of  General  Pope  was  discussed  between  us — th<^  i)oint  to  be 
held  in  view,  of  not  going  .so  far  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  get  beyond  Bull 
Run  that  night:  (hat  was  one  ])oint,  the  road  being  blocked  with  General  I'or- 
ter's  ti'oops.  fr()m  where  the  head  of  his  col  inn  n  was  baek  t<>  I'.el  hleheui  <  'hnreh  ; 
the  souufl  of  l>attle.  Avhiih  seemed  to  be  at  its  height  on  our  right  toward  ( Jrove- 
ton:  the  note  of  (rencral  l?nford,  indicating  (hi>  force  that  had  i>assed  through 
Gainesville,  and,  as  he  said,  was  moving  toward  (rrovedm,  where  (he  ba((le.  was 
going  on,  the  dust  asei'uding  above  (he  lr<'es,  seemin.g  to  indicate  that  force  to 
be  not  a  great  distance  from  the  head  of  (ieneral  Porter's  eolumn. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  that  force  of  the  enemy  refeii-ed  (<>  1>\-  (ieneral  Huford 
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as  passing  down  the  Warreiiloii  tuvnijike  toward  Grovetoii.  1  understand  this 
note  of  (ieneral  Buford  to  refer  to  a  fotpe  of  the  enemy.  The  question  with  me 
was  how,  soonest,  within  the  limitfixedby  GeneralPope,  thisforeeof  ourseoiild 
Ite  applied  against  tlie  enemy.  General  Porter  made  a  remark  to  mc  which 
showed  me  that  he  had  no  <iuestion  but  that  the  enemy  was  in  his  immediate 
front.  I  said  to  him :  "'  You  put  your  force  in  liere.  and  I  will  take  mine  up  the 
Hudley  Spring  road,  on  the  left  of  the  troops  encased  at  that  point  with  the  en- 
emy," or  words  to  that  effect.  I  left  General  Porter  with  the  belief  and  under- 
standing that  he  ^vould  put  his  force  in  at  that  point. 

I  moved  back  by  the  sliortest  road  I  could  find  to  the  head  of  my  own  troops, 
who  were  near  Bethlehem  Church,  and  immediately  turned  them  up  north  on 
the  Sudley  Spring  road  to. join  General  Reynolds's  division,  which  belonged  to 
my  command,  and  -which  I  had  directed  to  co-operate  with  General  Sigel  in  the 
movements  he  (General  Sigel)  was  making  at  the  time  I  left  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. After  seeing  the  larger  part  of  my  troops  on  the  Sudley  Si)ring  road  I  rode 
forward  to  the  head  of  the  column.  I  met  a  messenger  from  General  Pojje.  I 
stopjjed  him  and  saw  that  he  had  an  order  addressed  to  General  Porter  alone. 
f  do  not  recollect  more  than  the  general  purport  or  tenor  of  that  order.  It  -svas 
to  the  effect  that  he  should  thro^v  his  corps  upon  tlie  right  flank  or  rear  of  the 
enemy  fi-om  the  position  he  then  occupied.  When  I  say  right  fliank,  I  do  so 
merely  because  of  my  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  forces,  not  from  any 
recollection  of  what  that  order  contained  on  that  point. 

Q.  ^V"as  or  was  not  the  messenger  to  whom  you  refer  who  bore  that  order  a 
staff  oHicer,  <'aptain  Douglas  Pope? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect;  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

<i.  You  did  not  meet  on  the  way,  or  lake  from  the  haiuls  of  any  other  stall 
officer  on  that  day,  an  order  from  General  Po]>e  to  General  Porter,  except  this 
one,  did  you'.' 

A.  No,  sir;  and  I  did  not  take  this  from  his  hands  in  one  sense.  I  examined 
it,  gave  it  back  to  him,  and  he  went  on  his  way. 

Q.  Is  Captain  Pope  personally  known  to  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  not  Captain  Pope,  but  I  will 
not  be  confident.     I  do  not  rememlx-r  who  it  was. 

Q.  I  will  read  you  an  order  whicli  is  set  forth  in  .specification  1  of  charge  2. 
(The  order  was  read  accordingly.)  Do  you  or  not  recognize  that  as  tlie  order 
which  you  saw  and  read? 

\.  I  can  only  say  that  the  order  that  1  saw  in  i)assing  was  of  that  same  import. 
Whetlu'r  that  was  (he  order  or  not  1  can  not  .«ay. 

ii.  You  have  said  that  the  accused  made  an  observation  to  you  w^hich  showed 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  enemy  was  in  his  immediate  front;  will  you  stat« 
what  that  observation  was? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  repeat  it  exactly,  ami  I  do  not  know  that  the  a<;- 
eused  meant  exactly  what  the  remark  might  seem  to  imply.  The  observatioa 
was  to  the  effect — jxitting  his  hand  in  the  ilireetion  of  tlie  dust  rising  above  the 
topsof  the  trees — "  We  can  not  go  in  tliere  anywhere  without  getting  into  a  tight". 

Q.  What  reply  did  you  make  to  that  remark? 

A.  I  think  to  this  effect :  "That  is  what  we  came  here  for." 

Q.  Were  there  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  advance  on  the  part  of  General 
Porter's  t^ommand  upon  the  tlank  of  the  enemy? 

\.  That  depends  ui)()u  what  you  would  call  obstacles.     A  wood  is  an  obstat-lc. 

il.  I  mean  insu|ieral)le  ol)stacles,  in  a  military  sense. 

.\.  I  do  not  think  we  .so  regarded  itat  that  time.     I  did  not. 

(■l.  Was  or  not  the  battle  raging  at  that  time? 

\.  The  battle  was  ra.ging  on  our  right :  that  is,  if  you  regard  the  line  of  the 
roa<l  from  Bethlehem  Church  to  Gainesville  to  be  substantially  northwest,  the 
battle  was  raging  to  the  right  and  east  of  that  line  atGroveton. 

Q.  At  what  hour  did  you  arrive  upon  the  battlefield  with  your  command  and 
take  part  in  the  engagement? 

A.  I  can  not  .say  as  to  hours. 

il.  .\s  nearly  as  you  can? 

A.  It  was  in  theafternoon.  I  do  not  know  at  what  time  the  sun  set.  I  should 
not  be  able  to  fix  the  hour.  It  may  have  been  4  o'clock  or  5  o'clock.  One  of 
my  divisions,  M'hich  had  been  the  day  before  up  to  Thoroughfare,  and  the  day 
before  that  on  a  long  inarch,  extcmling  to  late  in  the  night,  and  which  had 
started  that  day,  Friday,  and  had  marched  since  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  had 
its  rear  guard  some  distance  behind,  and  that  rear  guard  did  not  get  up  to  Ma- 
nassas until  the  next  morning,  though  it  got  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  that 
I)lace.     That  was  the  rear  guard  of  the  corps,  in  that  instance  a  brigade. 

(i.  Did  you  or  not  afterward  see  General  Porter  during  that  enga.gement  of  the 
2»>th? 

A .  No.  sir ;  I  did  not. 

<i.  Did  he  or  not.  ^vith  his  command,  take  any  part  in  that  battle? 

A.   I  do  not  know,  of  my  own  knowledge. 
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(i.  What  \voul<l  prolKihlv  have  been  the  effect  upon  tlie  fortunes  of  that  battle 
if  lietween  5  and  (>  o'clock  "in  the  afternoon,  (Jeneral  Porter,  with  his  whole  force, 
had  thrown  himself  upon  the  riprht  wins  of  the  enemy,  as  directed  in  this  order 
of  1.30  i>.  m.  of  the  l.".»th  of  Ausrust.  whieli  has  been  read  to  you? 

A.  It  is  a  mere  opinion  that  you  ask  ? 

<i.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  think  it  would  luive  been  decisive  in  our  favor. 

Q.  Did  anvconsi(U'ral)le  port  ion  ofthc  confederate  forces  attack  General  Pope's 
left  on  Satui<lay,  pussinuovcrlheKroinid  that  (icneral  Porter  would  have  passed 
over  had  he  attacked  the  eni-iuy's  ri^ht  on  l-'riday  ? 

A.  I  can  not  say.     They  may  have  done  so.     1  do  not  know. 

Q.  All  the  localities  of  which  you  have  spoken  in  your  testimony  are  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  arc  they  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examination  by  the  judge-advocate  here  closed. 

Examination  by  the  Accused  : 

Q.  Will  you  say  whether  you  found  General  Porter's  corps  in  the  position 
where  vou"  expected  to  find  it  when  you  joined  him  the  first  time  you  saw  him 
on  the  29th  of  August? 

A.  I  did  not  think  anythiuK  about  it;  it  was  nota  question  with  me. 

Q.  State  if,  when  youfouiul  him  at  the  place  where  the  joint  order  required 
him  to  be,  you  -stated  to  him,  or  thought,  that  you  found  in  his  front  a  different 
state  of  affairs  that  you  had  expected  to  find. 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  of  such  a  statement. 

Q.  Try  to  recollect  if,  upon  that  occasion,  you  did  not  say  to  him,  in  substance, 
that  he  was  too  far  in  the  front,  and  that  the  position  in  which  he  was  was  not  a 
position  in  which  to  fight  a  battle,  or  anything  to  that  effect? 

A.  1  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  question  alwut  that  place  not  being  the  one 
to  fight  a  battle.  Something  may  have  been  said  about  not  going  further  to- 
ward Gainesville,  with  reference  to  falling  behind  Bull  Run  that  night. 

Q.  If  anything  was  said  in  relation  to  the  facility  of  getting  back  to  Bull  Run 
that  night,  do  you  remember  whether  it  was  that  the  accused  was  too  far  in  the 
front,  or  would  be  too  far  in  the  front  if  he  moved  farther  on  ? 

A.  It  was  hardly  a  question  of  going  further  on.  It  was  more  a  question  of 
turning  to  the  right  and  going  against  the  enemy  than  passing  down  the  War- 
renton  turnpike. 

Q.  You  say  that  something  might  have  been  said  by  the  accused  about  getting 
back  to  Bull  Run;  are  you  to  be  undei-stood  as  saying  from  recollection  that  he 
was  told  to  keep  in  view  his  ability  to  get  back  to  Bull  Run? 

A.  That  was  the  expression  in  the  joint  order. 

Q.  Was  it  used  by  you? 

A.  We  referred  to  that  point. 

<i.  When  did  you  fir.st  see  the  order  of  which  you  have  .spoken  in  your  testi- 
mony in  chief,  that  of  4.30  p.  m.  of  the  2'.»th  of  August,  wliich  directed  the  a<-- 
cused  to  turn  the  right  flank  and  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear?  You  have  been 
understood  as  siiying  that  that  was  the  ett'ect  of  the  joint  order.  That  is  not 
your  meaning,  is  it? 

A.  It  was  the  effect  of  the  joint  order  as  modified  by  me,  when  I  left  General 
Porter,  so  far  as  I  had  the  power  to  modify  that  order,  and  so  far  as  the  under- 
standing with  which  I  left  him  at  the  time. 

Q.  Are  you  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  before  you  saw  the  order  to  General 
Porter  of  4.30  p.  m.  of  the  2yth  of  August,  you,  under  the  discretion  you  sup- 
posed was  reposed  in  you  by  the  joint  order  to  yourself  and  General  Porter,  had 
directed  him  to  attack  the  enemy'srighl  (lank  and  rear? 

A.  To  that  ctlect,  yes,  sir;  I  knew  I  ha<l  that  dis<;retion;  I  did  not  suppose  it. 
This  is  the  clause  under  which  I  supposed,  if  you  prefer  that  term,  I  had  that 
tliseretion :  "  If  any  considerable  advantages  are  to  be  gained  by  departing 
from  this  order,  it  will  not  be  strictly  carried  out."  That  joint  order  contem- 
plated General  Porter's  corps  and  my  own  to  be  eu>ployed  differently  from  the 
way  I  had  arranged  when  I  left  (ieneral  Porter,  which  arrangement  was  to  sepa- 
rate them,  leaving  him  alone  on  the  (Gainesville  road,  while  I  went  upthe  Sud- 
ley  Spring  road. 

Q.  Did  you  under  that  joint  order  suppose  that  you  were  authorized  to  take 
any  part  of  General  Porter's  command  and  place  it  in  such  a  position  that  it 
would  not  have  Inen  in  the  power  of  his  command  to  reach  Bull  Run  that  night 
or  the  following  morning? 

A.  That  (luestion,  if  I  understand  it,  did  notcome  up  in  my  mind.  Theorder 
itself  stated  1  hat  one  thing  was  to  be  held  in  view.  1  will  read  that  part  of  the 
order.  "  One  thing  niu.st  be  held  in  view,  that  the  troopsmust  occupy  a  position 
from  which  tlii-v  can  reach  liull  Run  to-night  or  by  morning." 
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Q.  Was  it  your  iin<lerstanding  of  that  joint  order  of  the  29th  of  Aii;iust  tiiat 
you  could,  under  thut  order,  direct  General  Porter  to  take  his  cominau<l  into  a 
position  from  which  that  "one  thing"  could  not  be  accomplished? 

A.  Certainly  not.  The  order  does  not  say  that  Ishould  disobey  the  order,  and 
that  i.s  what  the  question  amounts  to. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  that  after  you  left  the  accused  on  the  29th,  and 
took  with  you  King's  division,  the  accused  sent  a  message  to  you  requestinjf  that 
that  division  should  be  jiermitted  to  stay  with  his  command? 

A.  I  received  no  such  message. 

Q.  Will  you  say  whether,  in  consequence  of  a  mes.sage  or  otherwise,  you  .sent 
a  message  to  the  accused  ^vith  your  compliments,  telling  him  that  you  were  going 
to  the  right  and  should  take  King  with  you,  and  that  he,  the  accused,  should  re- 
main where  he  was  for  the  present,  and  if  he  had  to  fall  back  to  do  so  on  vour 
left? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  you  are  certain  that  yoii  did  not  send  such  a  mes- 
sage? 

A.  That  is  my  impression,  that  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  distuuic  did  voii  march  with  that  portion  of  your  command  which 
you  took  to  tlie  huUlelicldiroiu  the  point  where  you  lefttheaccused  to  the  point 
upon  the  battlelield  that  youa-eached  with  that  portion  of  your  command? 

A.  Somewhere  about  four  miles. 

Q.  What  road  did  you  travel,  or  did  you  travel  any  route  known  as  a  road? 

A.  The  troops  went  by  the  Sudley  Springs  road  from  Bethlehem  Church. 

Q.  When  you  left  the  accused  w^here  you  found  him  on  the  29th  of  August, 
were  you  at  that  time  advised  that  I>ongstreet's  corps  or  any  other  corps  of  the 
confederate  army  was  marching  on  to  unite  with  the  right  of  Jackson? 

A.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  Longstrect's  corjjs  or  Jackson's  corps.  I 
have  mentioned  before  t^hat  I  received  a  note  from  (ieueral  Buford  that  seven- 
teen regiments,  a  battery, and  five  hundred  cavalry  were  marching  from  Gaines- 
ville upon  (Jroveton.  To  whom  they  belonged  or  to  whom  they  ^vere  going  was 
not  a  matter  of  which  I  was  informed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  now  whether  the  information  given  by  General  Buford  in 
the  note  to  wliich  yon  have. just  referred  was  correct? 

A.  I  know  nothing  more  now  than  I  knew  then;  I  believed  it  then  to  be  <-or- 
reet. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  if  the  force  to  which  General  Buford  referred  in  his  note 
actually  passed  through  Gainesville  at  thirty  minutes  past  9  o'clock  on  the  29th 
of  Augii-it,  how  long  yon  suppose  it  would  have  taken  to  have  joined  the  force 
in  front,  which,  as  we  hav<-  supposed,  was  commanded  by  Jackson? 

A.  It  would  depentl  upon  how  fa.st  thev  marched. 

Q.  I  know  that. 

A.  I  do  not  kno\v  how  fa.st  they  marched,  so  I  lan  not  tell. 

Q.  How  long  woidd  it  have  taken  them  if  they  had  marched  as  fast  as  you 
think  they  could  have  mar<>hed? 

A.  I  have  formed  no  estimate  as  to  how  fast  those  troops  can  march. 

Q.  If  those  troops,  in  fact,  marched  as  fa.st  as  you  have  marched  your  own 
troops  upon  any  occasion,  how  long  would  it  have  taken  them  ? 

A.  To  go  from  Cxiiinesville? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Without  stops,  without  obstacles,  fornuitions,  or  cheeks  of  any  kind,  simply 
marching  along  the  road  ? 

Q.  The  question  has  reference  to  the  country  as  it  is,  a  distance  of,  as  you  say, 
about  four  miles? 

A.  It  was  somewhere  between  four  and  six  miles.  Troops  march  readily  from 
two  miles  to  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  if  there  is  nothin.g  to  prevent  them, 
if  they  are  not  disturbed  by  stopping  up  the  roads  with  wagons,  getting  break- 
fast, or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  country  over  whicli 
that  force  was  sup))osed  to  be  passing,  can  you  tell  whether  there  were  any  ol>- 
.stacles  to  their  march,  and  if  there  were  any,  what  were  they? 

A.  Not  having  gone  over  the  road,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  ob.sta- 
cles,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  ^vas  the  average  number  of  the  regiments  of  the  con- 
federates, each  regiment,  I  mean? 

A.  Do  you  mean  the  strength  of  each  regiment? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  They  consisted  of  all  the  way  from  two  hundred,  or  even  as  low  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  up  to  one  thousand  or  even  twelve  hundred.  I  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  at  different  times  in  examining  deserters,  scouts,  spies,  ne- 
groes, and  prisoners,  to  ascertain  that  matter,  and  I  find  that  nothing  varies  so 
much  as  the  strength  of  the  regiments  on  the  other  side.  I  have  the  impression 
that  they  were  not  very  strong ;  that  their  average  was  certainly  not  greater  than 
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our  own,  if  it  was  as  great;  but  lliat  it  varies  at  diflereiil  times.  Bolbre  tliey  had 
their  conscription  it  was  very  low;  after  the  conscription  their  regiments  were 
<iuite  full.  I  have  no  iicrsonal  knowledge  of  the  matter  atall.  I  give  the  sources 
from  which  I  obtained  this  cstiriiate. 

Q.  Have  you  a  knowledge  now  of  what  was  the  actual  force  <jf  the  enemy  un- 
»ler  the  command  of  Jackson,  or  did  you  know  that  Jackson  was  in  command 
of  the  enemy? 

A.  I  did  not  kno^v  that  Jackson  was  there ;  I  have  been  told  that  he  was  there. 
I  do  not  knoAV  what  his  force  was. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  or  not  what  was  the  amount  of  the  confederate  force 
that  WHS  loniiag  up? 

A.  Coniin.^  up  when  and  where? 

(-1.  As  stated  in  the  note  from  General  Buford  ? 

.\.  Nothing  more  than  he  fold  me  in  that  note. 

Q.  How  long  had  voii  left  the  accused  on  the  2'.lth  of  August  when  you  sawthe 
order  dated  at  4.3()  \>.  in.  of  that  day,  which  was  handed  you  by  .some  officer? 

A.  I  can  not  tell;  1  do  not  recollect.  I  rode  from  the  head  of  his  column  back 
to  the  head  of  my  own  column,  and  as  rapidly  as  J  could  get  my  troops  into  po- 
sition on  the  other  road,  and  waited  until  the  larger  ])arl  of  thein  had  entered 
upon  that  road.  Then,  on  riding  by  thent  to  go  to  the  head  of  my  column  on 
the  Sudley  Springs  road,  I  met  this  mes.senger.  I  can  not  tell  how  long  all  this 
took.  1  can  not  fix  the  time  when  I  left  General  Pf)rtcr,  and,  of  course,  can  not 
fix  the  time  when  I  s.iw  this  messenger. 

Q.  How  often  during  thiscanipaign  of  General  Pope  in  Virginia,  of  whom  you 
havesi)oken,  had  you  seen  the  accused  before  you  saw  him  on  the  29th  of  August? 

A.  I  had  not  seen  him  iluring  that  campaign  before  J  saw  him  on  the  29tli  of 
.Vugust. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  together  during  that  interview  of  the  29th  i)f  August? 

A.  I  can  not  fix  the  exact  time.  We  rode  together  some  distance:  jx-rhiips  a 
mile;  perhaps  it  may  have  been  more  ;  I  do  not  rei'ollect  now. 

Q.  Was  it  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which? 

A.  You  may  put  it  at  fifteen  minutes,  or  at  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  During  that  conversation,  that  interview,  did  theaccu.sed  .say  anything,  or 
do  anything,  from  ^vhich  you  inferred  disloyalty  upon  his  part,  or  unwilling- 
ness to  perform  his  duty  under  the  command  of  Geu(,ral  Pope? 

A.  No,  sir;  what  he  said  was  the  reverse.  He  professed  to  liave  but  one  feel- 
ing, which  was  that  for  the  success  of  his  country.  This  was  said,  I  think,  in 
reference  to  the  embarrassment  which  I  have  before  alluded  to,  about  General 
King's  division  going  under  him,  General  Porter.  It  was  not  a  question  with 
me  about  loyalty  or  disloyalty ;  I  never  think  of  such  things;  what  I  mean  is 
this:  I  assume  everybody  to  be  loyal ;  my  suspicions  do  not  rim  that  way.  The 
suspicion  that  ])ersons  who  hold  commissions  as  general  otticers  in  the  Army  are 
disloyal  does  not  occur  to  me. 

Q.  It  is  not  recollected  what  you  said  in  relation  to  the  embarrassment  you 
speak  of  growing  out  of  King's  division  being  imder  General  Porter's  command. 
Will  you  state  what  it  was  that  you  understood  him  to  refer  to? 

A.  The  embarrassment  was  ratheron  my  side  than  on  his;  the  embarrassment 
I  refer  to  was  this  :  I  came  down  to  take  King's  division  and  bring  it  up  along 
with  my  other  division,  tliat  is,  with  Reynolds's  division,  then  engaged  at 
(Troveton.  I  found  it  with  an  order  to  go,  mider  General  Porter,  in  another  di- 
rection; that  was  what  producedtheembarrassment.  General  Porter  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  embarrassment;  I  may  say  that  we  were  both  embarrassed, 
I  at  finding  one  of  my  di\  isions  under  his  command,  and  he  at  finding  himself 
under  my  command.  I  do  not  know^  that  "embarrassment "  is  the  proper  word 
to  use ;  what  1  meant  was  that  I  found  things  difl'erent  from  what  1  expected  to 
find. 

When  I  spoke  of  one  of  my  divisions  going  under  him,  he  suggeste<l  that  I 
was  the  senior  ollieer,  as  lietwecn  lums(df  and  myself,  and  f  liat  I  I'ould  take  the 
i'ommand  of  the  whole  force — liis  corps  and  my  own  forci — .ind  we  went  for- 
ward at  (irst  in  that  way  befori'  the  joint  order  reached  us.  1  di<l  not  go  to  thai 
place  cxpi-cting  to  find  General  Porter;  I  wi  iit  thereto  lind  niy  own  division  and 
I  found  (ieneral  Porter  there  with  an  order  to  take  one  of  my  divisions  under 
his  command.  That  was  not  foreseen  by  the  general-in-chii'f  of  that  army,  who 
was  absent,  and  the  matli'r  was  solved  in  the  way  I  have  stated,  I  commanding 
General  Porter's  cori)s  and  my  own  <livision.  Wethen  receive<i  the  jointorder, 
which  directed  the  very  things  which  we  had  ourselves  done.  The  order  was 
sent  by  (icncral  Pope  upon  the  receipt  of  a  note  from  m<:,  in  reference  to  this 
matter  of  my  division. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  what  point  King's  division  had  marched  on  tliatday, 
or  the  <lay  before,  in  order  to  get  to  the  point  where  you  found  it  on  the  29th  of 
August? 

A.  It  had  mari'liedfrom  some  i)oint  or  some  place  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike, 
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between  Gainesville  and  Groveton,  where  it  had  an  enj^agement  with  the  enemy, 
back  to  Manassas  Junction,  having  left,  as  I  was  informed  by  General  Reynolds, 
about  1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Friday  the  29th  of  August.  It  had  been  or- 
dered the  day  before  to  naarch  from  Bnekland  JNIills,  which  is  beyond  Gaines- 
ville, to  aianassas  Junction.  Before  it  had  reached  Bethlehem  Church  it  was 
ordered  to  move  on  to  Centreville,  in  compliance  with  orders  from  General 
Pope,  and  had  been  sent  from  the  road — or  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  on  any 
road,  but  from  the  position  where  the  order  reached  it — north  to  the  AVarrenton 
turnpike,  and  thence  to  move  along  that  pike  to  Centreville.  It  had  become 
engaged  with  the  enemy  in  the  evening,  and  then,  as  I  have  before  stated,  fell 
back  the  next  morning,  starting  at  1  o'clock,  as  I  imderstood  from  General  Rey- 
nolds. These  facts  I  learned  on  the  morning  of  Friday  the  29th,  from  General 
Reynolds,  who  had  been  personally  with  King's  division;  had  ridden  over  to  it 
the  night  before. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  informed  the  accused  at  that  interview  that 
General  Rioketts  had  been  driven  from  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  that  General 
King  had  been  driven  from  Gainesville  by  the  enemy? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  having  used  such  expressions.  I  recollect  having  in- 
formed him  of  the  fact  that  General  King's  division,  as  I  had  learned  from  Gen- 
eral Reynolds,  had  fallen  back  that  morning,  and  also  that  General  Ricketts' 
division  had  fallen  back  from  Thoroughfare  Gap.  At  the  time  I  saw  General 
Porter  I  had  not  got  up  with  either  of  these  divisions.  I  found  them  after  my 
interview  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  then  know  that  Generals  Ricketts  and  King  had  met  with  the 
enemy,  the  one  at  Thoroughfare  Gap  and  the  other  at  or  near  Gainesville,  and 
that  they  were  then  falling  back  in  consequence  of  the  enemy? 

A.  I  knew  they  had  met  the  enemy  the  night  before,  but  at  the  time  I  met 
General  Porter  I  knew  nothing  of  tlie  details  of  the  engagements  which  they 
had  had  with  the  enemy,  nor  do  I  recollect  having  said  to  General  Porter,  or 
having  known,  anything  about  the  motives  for  General  King's  falling  back 
to  Mana.ssas  from  this  position  on  the  road  bc'twi';-n  Gainesville  and  Groveton ; 
1  have  an  iilca  that  there  was  a  question  of  sui)|)lics  eonnected  with  the  falling 
back  from  that  point.  General  Reynolds  had  told  me  tliat  he  had  told  General 
King  that  he  would  bealongside  of  him  in  the  morning.  At  the  timelsaw  Gen- 
eral Porter  the  whole  subject  of  the  engagc-ments  of  the  evening  before,  except 
the  mere  fact  there  had  been  engagements,  was  unknown  tome;  I  mean  the 
details  in  regard  to  those  engagements. 

Q.  You  have  stated,  or  have  been  understood  to  have  stated,  that  when  you 
were  with  tin-  accused,  on  the  29th  of  August,  the  battle  was  going  on,  and  you 
could  hear  it.     Will  you  state  if  you  heard  any  other  firing  than  that  of  artillery? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  about  that  now.  The  noise  was  very  decided,  and  dis- 
tant from  where  we  were,  I  should  suppose,  about  four  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  infantry  firing  on  that  day  commenced:  was  it, or 
not,  about  4  o'clock? 

A.  I  think  it  was  much  earlier  than  that ;  1  have  only  one  thing  to  guide  me, 
and  that  is  ( ieneral  Reynolds's  report ;  I  can  refer  to  that  and  find  out  more  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  desired. 

The  examination  by  the  accused  was  here  closed. 

Thereupon  the  court  adjourned  to  11  a.  ra.  to-morrow. 

The  examination  of  Major-Gencral  Irvin  McDowell  was  then  resumed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Examination  by  the  Court  : 

Question.  Did  or  did  not  General  Porter  put  his  troops  in  action  at  the  point 
indicated  by  you,  at  the  time  he  said  he  could  not  go  in  anywhere  there  without 
getting  into  a  fight? 

Answer.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  know  nothing  of  what  General  Porter  did 
after  I  left  him. 

Q.  In  departing  from  a  strict  obedience  to  the  joint  order  of  the  29th  of  August, 
did  you  or  not  extend  that  departure  beyond  your  own  immediate  command ; 
that  is,  did  you  change  the  order  with  respect  to  General  Porter's  corps  ? 

A.  General  Porter  and  I  started  out  from  Manassas  with  the  understanding  that 
under  the  Articles  of  War  applicable  to  such  cases  I  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  force — his  own  and  my  own.  "\Ve  each  of  us  received  a  joint  order  from 
General  Pope,  our  then  commander-in-chief,  which  order,  while  it  did  not  at  the 
time  change  the  relations  between  General  Porter  and  myself,  seemed  to  imply 
that  those  relations  were  not  to  be  constant,  were  not  to  continue. 

I  decided,  under  the  latitude  allowed  in  that  order,  that  General  Portershould 
post  his  troops  in  to  the  right  of  where  the  head  of  his  column  then  lay,  and 
that  I  would  take  mine  away  from  the  road  on  which  our  two  commands  then 
lay  up  the  Sudley  Springs  road  into  the  battle,  in  this  way  dissolving  the  joint 
operations  of  our  t%vo  corps,  and  from  the  moment  I  left  General  Porter  1  eon- 
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siilcrod  ho  was  no  lonj;<T  luifler  uiy  immediate  t-ontiol,  or  niidiT  my  imoiedi- 
atf  command,  or  my  direct  orders,  but  tliat  he  came  undcrthoseufonreomnifin 
eommander-in-chzel",  we  not  then  beinj;:  on  the  same  immediate  {ground.  The 
article  to  whieh  I  refer  is  the  sixty-sceond  article  of  war,  which  directs  thai 
when  troops  happen  to  meet,  the  senior  olticer  commands  (he  whole.  I  con- 
sidered that  article  of  war  to  apply  U|)  to  the  time  that  1  lefKieneral  Porteraiid 
broke  my  command  away  from  his,  after  which  I  conceived  that  his  relation-- 
were  direct  to  the  commander-in-chief;  therefore,  in  answer  to  the  tiuestion,  to 
that  extent  I  did  interfere  witli  his  corps,  by  scfjaratins;:  mine  from  it,  and  also 
by  indicatino-  where  1  thou<jht  his  corps  ousht  to  be  applied  against  the  enemy. 

Q.  Difl  you  report  to  (Jeneral  Pope  any  change  you  had  made  in  the  ojiera- 
tions  of  that  Joint  order'.' 

.V^.  No  furtiicr  than  by  brinycinf-'  my  troops  up,  rejiorting  to  him  that  they  were 
there,  and  receiving  his  orders.  His  order  to  General  Porter  direct  met  me  on 
my  way  to  join  the  main  army,  i  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  General  Pope 
was  at  that  jmit  iciiliir  jilacc. 

Q.  When  you  saw  the  order  from  General  Pope  to  General  Porter,  the  one  snlj- 
scquent  to  the  .joint  order,  ditl  you  f^ive  or  had  you  given  any  order  to  General 
I'orter  which  would  interfere  with  his  obedience  to  it? 

A.  None. 

<i.  The  orders  you  had  jiiven  to  General  Porter  were  not  in  opposition,  or,  at 
least,  not  of  a  different  character  from  the  one  that  came  to  him  from  General 
Pope? 

A.  They  concurred.  The  arran'_;cincnts  that  1  sui)i)oscd  to  exist  when  I  left 
General  Porter  concurred  with  the  ordir  which  I  afterward  saw^  from  General 
Pope  to  General  Porter.  The.v  were  to  the  same  effect,  except  as  to  details, which 
General  Pope  may  have  given.     I  gave  no  details. 

Q.  Would  or  would  not  the  presence  of  General  Pope,  an  officer  superior  in 
command  to  Ijoth  .voursclf  and  General  Porter,  render  inoperati  ve  or  inapplicable 
the  article  of  war  to  whieli  you  have  referred? 

A.  It  wouUl  de()eud  upon  bis  presence,  ^vhether  it  was  immediate  or  not. 

Q.  We  speak  of  such  i)resence  as  existed  then. 

A.  We  did  not  so  consider  it.  General  Pope,  according  to  tlie  note  we  received, 
was  at  Centreville,  which  I  suppose  \vas  some  six  miles  off,  and  we  were  going 
away  from  him.  I  will  mention  further  that  the  day  before  nearly  a  similar  case 
happened,  when  General  Sigel  and  my.self  were  together  at  Buckland  Mills,  and 
I  commanded  General  Sigel.  That  was  done  by  a  direct  order  from  General 
Pope,  before  given.  Still,  it  ^vould  have  been  the  same  if  be  had  not  given  that 
order. 

Q.  Could  the  accused  have  engaged  in  the  battle  according  to  your  order  and 
according  to  the  subsequent  order  of  General  Pope  and  still  have  fallen  back  to 
Bull  Run  within  the  time  named  in  the  joint  order  to  yourself  and  the  accused? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  country  between  General  Por- 
ter's column  and  the  forces  engaged  on  the  29th  of  August,  was  there  anything 
to  have  prevented  the  accused  from  making  an  attack  upon  the  enenay's  rightor 
rear,  as  directed  by  General  Pope?     If  so,  state  what  it  was. 

A.  lly  knowledge  of  the  country  is  derived  principally,  first,  from  having  gone 
over  the  railroad  from  Manassas  to  Gainesville  in  a  car  or  in  a  locomotive,  which 
gsive  me  but  little  idea  of  it,  as  I  was  engaged  while  going  over  with  matters 
which  prevented  my  paying  attention  to  the  country;  next,  in  marching  from 
Buckland  Mills  to  Gainesville,  and  from  Gainesville  east  along  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  for  a  mile  or  two — I  ilo  not  remember  the  exact  distance — then  turning 
oft' to  tlie  right  and  south,  and  going  across  the  country  to  Bethlehem  Church, 
and  thence  to  Ma nassa>;  then  from  the  fact  that  General  Reynolds's  division, 
which  had  the  lead  on  the  oeeasion  that  I  referto,  goingfrom  Gaiiiesvilli' toward 
Groveton,  had  gone  further  ou  that  road  than  I  went  myself,  had  turned  to  the 
right  and  gone  toward  l'>elhleliem  ( 'liureh;  and  from  the  iact  that  <  Jeneral  King's 
division,  which  had  gone  on  that  same  road  toward  Groveton  from  <  iainesvillc, 
and  had  turned  down  south  of  that  road,  had  again  gone  north  on  to  that  road, 
had  engaged  the  enemy  at  a  certain  place,  had  fallen  back  to  ^Ianass;is  from 
that  place,  which  place  I  learned  ■was  nearly  reached,  if  not  quite,  on  Friday, 
the  day  of  the  battle,  by  the  troops  moving  from  Groveton  west;  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  enemy's  force  had  moved  to  the  south  on  Saturday,  and  turned  our 
left  on  that  day.  These  movements  by  two  divisions  of  my  corps,  my  own  move- 
ments, and  the  movements  of  the  cuemy  gave  me  the  belief  that  troops  could 
move  through  the  country  comprised  liet  ween  the  Warrenton  turnpike  and  the 
SudleySprings  road  an<l  tlie  road  fnjin  llethlchem  Church  to  Gainesville.  I  will 
mention,  further,  that  that  lountry  is  a  mixture  of  woods,  clear  ground,  and  hills, 
and  that  it  is  easy  for  troojis  to  march  without  being  seen  or  seeing  tlie  enemy. 

Q.  Doesthecountry  which  you  havejustdescribedincludethat  over  which  Gen- 
eral Porter  was  retjuired  to  march  in  obeying  the  order  of  4.30  p.  m.  from  Gen- 
eral Pope  to  attack  the  enemy? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  would  say  that  I  do  not  know  that  order  by  that  hoin-. 
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Q.  Please  ^i-Me  the  ground  on  whieh  yo\i  formed  the  opinion  that  if  the  accused 
had  attacked  the  right  wing  of  the  rehels.  as  lie  was  ordered,  the  battle  would 
have  been  decisive  in  our  favor. 

A.  Because  on  the  evening  of  that  day  I  thought  the  result  was  decidedly  in 
our  favor,  as  it  was.  But,  admitting  that  it  was  merely  equally  balanced,  I  think, 
and  thought,  that  if  the  corps  of  General  Porter,  reputed  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  in  the  service,  consisting  of  lutween  twenty  and  thirty  regiments  and 
some  eight  batteries,  had  been  added  to  the  ctrorts  made  by  the  others,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  in  our  favor  very  decidedly. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  besides  mere  advantage  in  numbers  from  wliich  that 
result  would  have  folloAved? 

A.  And  position. 

Q.  AVhat  particiilnr  advantage  in  position  was  there? 

A.  The  i)ositioii  in  which  that  force  would  have  been  applied,  while  the  maiji 
body  was  so  hotly  cMgag("d  in  front,  would  have  been  an  additional  powerful 
reason  for  so  su]>posing. 

Q.  When  the  accused  said  to  you  that  he  could  not  go  anywhere  there  with- 
out getting  into  a  tight,  did  he  or  not  appear  to  lie  averse  to  engaging  the  enemy".' 

A.  I  can  not  say  that  it  made  that  impression  ou  me,  though  in  giving  my  an- 
swer I  took  the  view  that  he  did  so  imply  and  made  the  remark  ;  but  1  did  not 
think  he  was  averse  to  engaging  the  enemy.  1  mean  by  that  that  that  was  not 
.seriously  a  question  with  me.  for  when  1  left  him  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
engage  and  would  engage  the  enemy. 

Q.  Had  General  Porter  taken  part  in  the  action  of  August  29  would  you  not 
have  been  likely  to  have  known  it? 

A.  I  heard  that  he  did  tire  .some  artillery,  and  I  did  not  hear  his  fire;  so  that 
he  might  have  gone  into  action  without  my  knowing  it  at  that  time,  because 
where  I  was  there  was  a  great  deal  of  noise ;  and  the  noise  that  his  engagement 
might  have  made  might  have  been  in  a  direction  which  would  have  confounded 
it  with  other  noise. 

Q.  Up  to  what  hour  did  theltattle  continue  on  that  day,  and  how  long  was  your 
command  engaged  in  it  ? 

A.  It  continued  till  after  dark,  or  continued  to  such  an  hour  in  the  evening 
when  you  could  .see  the  (lash  rather  than  the  smoke.  Of  my  command  part  of 
King's  division  was  actively  engaged  to  the  frontfor,  I  should  think,  something 
like  an  hour,  it  may  have  been  more,  before  the  battle  terminate*!.  1  speak  of 
the  active  collision. 

<iEXF;R.-VI,    B.    S.    ROBKRTS'ft  TF,.ST1.M«)NY. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  General  P..  S.  Ivoherts  feonrt-inartial  record, 
Itage  50): 

Question.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  in  regard  to  the  order  issued  by 
(ieneral  Pope  to  General  Porter,  set  forth  in  the  third  spccitication  of  the  first 
charge,  bearing  date  4. .SO  p.  m.  of  the  2'.»th  August? 

Answer.  About  4.30  j).  m.  of  the  2<»th  of  August  it  was  supjxjsed  by  General 
I'ope  that  General  I'ortcr  was  near  the  field  of  battle.  The  direction  in  which 
the  first  order  required  him  to  move  would  have  brought  him.  as  was  sU])posed, 
near  the  field  of  battle  before  that  hour;  and  I  luui  notir('<l,  in  tlie  direction 
where  I  knew  General  Porter  was  e.\])cct<'<l,  the  (lash  an<l  the  smoke  from  souje 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  I  inferred  it  to  be  artillery  from  <  iciicral  Porter,  who  was 
expected  to  attack  there  about  that  time.  But  it  very  soon  ceased,  and  (4eneral 
Pope  then  wrote;  another  order  to  (jencral  I'orter,  which  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, .stated  that  the  direi:tion  of  his  movements  would  bring  him  on  the  ene- 
my's right  flank  <ir  rear,  and  that  he  wished  him  to  press  forward  and  attack 
immediately. 

Q.  Is  or  is  not  the  order  to  which  you  now  refer  tlu-  one  set  forth  in  the  third 
specification  of  the  first  charge? 

A.  That  is  the  order  to  which  I  refer. 

Q.  Will  you  stale  what  you  know,  if  anything,  in  rcganl  to  (Veneral  Porter's 
having  either  obeyed  or  <lisobeyed  those  orders? 

A.  I  know  that  General  Porter  ilid  not  attack  as  he  was  directed  to  attack  in 
that  order.  1  was  on  that  )>art  of  the  field  .several  times,  and  wase.xpectingevery 
moment  that  the  attack  would  be  made,  and  was  watching  for  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety,  but  it  was  not  made. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  upon  the  field  until  the  engagement  closed  ? 

A.  I  was  on  the  field  all  day,  and  remained  on  the  field  all  that  night. 

Q.  What  were  the  results  of  the  battle  when  the  night  closed  in? 

A.  (xcneral  Pojic's  trooi)s,  when  night  closed  in,  occupied  quite  a  portion  ot 
the  field  from  which  the  enemy  had  been  driven,  and  in  my  opinion,  although 
the  battle  wiis  not  a  decisive  one,  the  advantages  of  the  day  were  in  favor  of 
General  Pojjc's  army. 

Q.  In  view  of  what  the  army  had  accomjilished  during  the  battle  of  the  day 
in  the  absence  of  General  Porter's  comtuand.  what  ilo  you  supijose  would  have 
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been  the  result  vipon  tin-  fortmies  of  the  buttle  if  (Jeneral  Porter  liud  iittaeked, 
US  ordered  by  tlie  order  of  l.oO  p.  in.,  either  on  I  lie  rislit  flank  or  the  rear  of  tlie 
enemy  ? 

(The  accused  objected  to  the  question. 

The  court  ■was  thereupon  cleared. 

Soiue  time  alter  the  court  was  reopened  the  judge-advocate  announced  that 
the  court  tletcrniined  that  llu'  (lucstion  shall  be  answered. 

The  question  was  ajiain  i)r<>i)<>unded  to  the  witness,  as  follows:) 

Q.  Ill  view  of  what  the  .Vnuy  liad  aeeoniplished  iluriuL;  tin-  battle  of  the  day  in 
the  absence  of  General  Porter's  coninunid,  what  do  you  snjiijose  would  have 
been  the  results  upon  tlie  fortunes  of  the  battle  if  General  I'ortcr  had  attacked, 
us  ordered  by  the  order  of  4.oU  p.  m.,  either  on  the  right  flank  or  the  rear  of  the 
enemy? 

A.  I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  it  would  have  resulted  in  the  defeat,  if  not  in  the 
capture,  of  the  main  army  of  the  confederates  that  were  on  the  lield  at  that  time. 

GENERAL  DANIEL  BUTTEKFIELD'S  TESTIMONY. 

General  Daniel  Bntterfield,  one  of  his  own  comniandeis,  testifies  ai^ 
Ibllows: 

Question.  State  whether  the  ijoiiit  at  which  you  were  directed  was  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Manassas  Railroad  or  on  the  other  side  from  the  one  upon  which  you 
were  at  the  time. 

Answer.  The  point  at  which  I  was  directed  was  across  the  railroa<i. 

Q.  Which  direction  from  the  point  from  ^vhich  you  were  moving? 

A.  To  the  right,  between  Groveton  and  Gainesville;  I  understood  it  to  strike 
between  Groveton  and  Gainesville,  keeping  the  movement  toward  Gainesville, 
covering  this  road  that  led  up  to  Gainesville,  a  dirt  road;  and  the  leaning,  if 
anything,  was  to  be  to  the  right  rather  than  to  the  left  (road  marked  on  the  map). 
Vnd  in  pursuance  of  that  order  I  put  my  brigade  in  motion,  saw  that  it  started 
•jut,  and  then  proceeded  in  advance  myself  ■with  my  staff  to  make  a  personal  re- 
connaissance to  look  up  a  ijosition  and  see  whatever  difficulties  might  be  in  the 
way.  I  understood  myself  not  at  liberty  to  bring  on  this  engagement  until  the 
division  could  be  dei>loye(l  behind,  unless  I  could  gain  a  position,  tindiiig  aflt'airs 
that  I  could  handle  in  front  of  uie. 

I  went  out  personally  with  my  staff  after  seeing  the  head  of  my  column  in  mo- 
tion, leaving  it  in  charge  of  the  senior  colonel,  Lansing,  of  the  Seventeenth  Ne'^v 
York.  I  proceeded  until  I  came  up  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy's  skirmishers, 
^vlieii  one  of  my  statf  ollieers  asked  me  if  I  proposed  to  tackle  the  enemy  ali>ue. 
1  said  no;  I  had  troojis  behiiul ;  1  turned  around,  and,  to  my  a-stonishment ,  saw 
that  my  brigade  that  1  had  jiut  in  motion,  and  seen  well  out  over  toward  t  his  dry 
branch,  were  not  thert — had  returned  and  were  out  of  sight.  1  returned  witli 
great  rapidityand  considerable  temper.  I  did  not  understand  why  my  command 
had  left  me ;  I  came  back  and  found  that  my  brigade  had  moved  crtf  to  the  right 
iiithese  woods;  which  were  very  thick.  There  was  a  little  road  ruiniing  along 
here,  and  they  were  out  in  front  of  this  and  had  come  to  a  halt.  That  is.  they 
were  back  of  Dawkins  Branch,  back  on  the  high  land,  on  this  side  of  the  rail- 
road— south  side  of  the  railroad — in  the  woods.  I  asked  my  senior  officer  what 
it  meant — his  returning  without  any  order  from  me;  he  said  he  had  received 
orders  directly  to  return,  and  not  to  make  the  advance. 

I  was  in  no  very  pleasant  humor  about  that  method  of  proceeding,  lie  of- 
fered as  his  excuse  that  the  orders  had  come  direct  from  a  staff  oflicer  of  Gen- 
eral Porter,  or  from  General  Porter  himself.  1  asked  where  Gi'ueral  Porter  was. 
lie  said  lie  had  gone  in  this  direction,  in  the  woods,  with  General  jMeDowell.  1 
met  one  of  General  Porter's  statf  officers  and  entered  a  comi)laint  against  his 
order  withdrawing  iny  troops  without  the  order  coming  from  me  when  1  was  in 
front.  I  received  answer  that  it  was  a  sudden  movement  in  consequence  of  some- 
thing that  had  occurred  between  General  Porter  and  General  McDowell. 

Q.  You  were  informed  by  the  statf  ofiicer  that  that  was  the  reason  it  was 
given  ? 

A.  That  that  was  the  reason  the  order  was  given.  We  then  were  moved  a  lit- 
tle farther  to  the  right,  then  returned  to  the  left;  then  we  ■went  up  and  took  jio- 
sitioii  agahi  niid<'r  same  order  over  on  the  same  ground,  and  were  withdrawn 
again.  Tluse  diU'erint  movements  <>((ui)ie(l  until  dark.  Then  wi-  went  into 
camp  rather  with  the  exijectation,  as  I  jiulged  from  whatciline  to  nie  from  tien- 
eral  Morell,  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy  upon  us. 

COLONEL  B.   F.   SMITH'S  TESTIMONY. 

Colonel  B.  F.  yniith  testifies: 

By  the  .Tcdge-Advocate: 
Question.  Will  you  state  your  position  in  the  militarv  service  of  the  United 
States? 
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Answer.  I  aiu  a  captain  <>('  the  .Sixth  Re.t>ulav  Infantry  and  colonel  of  the  One 
hundred  and  twenty-sixth  Reg'inient  of  Ohio  Volunteers. 

Q.  Will  you  stat-e  to  the  court  whether  you  were  servinjj  with  any  part  of  the 
Army  of  Virginia,  commanded  bv  ^Major-*  jcneral  Pojw-,  on  the  davs  of  the  27th, 
28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  August  last ;  and,  if  so,  in  what  l)ri;>ad('  and  division  ." 

A.  T  was  serving-  in  Colonel  Chapman's  brigade  of  (ieneral  Sylcc^'s  division. 
.  Q.  In  what  direction  did  that  brigade  marcli  on  Friday,  the  2;.tli  of  August 
last? 

A.  We  had  marehedfromFrcdericksburghby  way  of  Warren'on. J  unction,  ;^nd 
arrived  at  INIanassas  Junction,  I  think,  on  the  29th  of  August,  the  day  before  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  We  arrived  exactly  at  the  place  where  the  railroad  had  been 
destroyed;  the  wreck  of  the  train  was  there,  and  there  we  halted.  Late  in  the 
day,  in  the  morning,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the  branch  railroad  running,  I 
think,  toward  Gainesville  or  INIanassas  (Jaj),  ami  followed  the  direction  of  tliat 
road  .some  few  miles.  We  then  halted  on  some  rising  ground,  \vlurc  we  tould 
see  the  country  beyond,  over  the  woods,  the  tops  of  tlie  trees.  It  wasa  woodi'd 
country.  While  ^ve  were  halted  there  a  battery  of  the  rebels  oiiencd  u]ion  us, 
but  fired  .some  three  or  four  shells  oidy,  I  think;  there  may  have  been  a  half  a 
dozen.  Our  brigade  then  marched  into  k  field  and  the  regiments  were  jilaced  in 
order  of  battle.  I  recollect  that  General  Morell's  division  wasin  ouradvance,  on 
the  lower  ground. 

Some  of  our  pieces  replied  to  this  rebel  battery.  I  received  permission  from 
the  commantliug  otticerof  my  regiment  to  go  to  a  more  elevated  piece  of  ground, 
a  few  rods  distant,  and  whilethere  Isaw  our  batteries  rei>l.v.  .\  short  tinieafter- 
ward,  probably  a  half  an  hoiir,  Ave  received  orders  to  retraie  our  steps  and  march 
back  in  the  direction  we  had  come.  Wo  then  marched  l)a(k  to  near  Mana.ssas 
Junction,  and  <ami)cd  in  the  woods  alongside  this  brancli  railroad  1  have  i:i<'  i- 
tioned.  That  idght  I  was  placed  on  duty  as  the  field  officer  of  the  pickets  of 
Sykes's  division.  About  daybreak  the  jjiclvcts  were  <alicd  in,  and  we  mar<lied 
toward  the  battlefield  of  Bull  Run,  an<l  were  engaged  in  tiiat  battle. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  replv  of  vour  gnus  to  this  at  tack  of  the  rebel  bat- 
tery ? 

A.  It  seemed  to  silence  that  battery,  and  it  with(b'ew.  At  least  that  was  the 
impression  I  liad  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  amount  of  infantry  force,  ifany.  ilid  there  seem  to  be  supporting;  Ibis 
rebel  battery? 

A.  I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.  Before  you  received  orders  to  fall  back  and  retrace  your  steps  along  this 
road,  had  or  had  not  this  rebel  battery  been  completely  silenced? 

A.  I  think  it  had  been. 

Q.  Were  there  not  at  that  time  clouds  of  dust  in  view  showing  an  advance  of 
the  enemy? 

A.  Cloudsofdustweredistinctly  visible  farther  over  beyond  the  trees.  Whether 
there  were  troops  advancing  or  whether  they  weri-  moving  in  anotherdircction 
I  could  not  tell.  I  could  see  distinctly  the  clouds  of  ilust.  as  if  there  was  a  large 
body  of  troops  moving. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  see  the  accused,  General  Porter,  at  the  hi'ad  of  the  cobinin 
on  that  day  ? 

.\.  No,  sir;   I  do  not  recollect  of  seeing  (reneral  Porter  at  all  that  day. 

TE.STIJIOXY    OF   SOLOMON   THOMAS. 

Solomon  Thomas,  culled  by  the  recorder,  being  diil.\  sworn,  tcsiitied 
as  lollows : 

Direct  examination  : 

Question.  Where  were  you  on  August  29.  1.SG2? 

Answer.  With  General  Fitz-John  Porter's  corps,  Eighteenth  Ma.ssachusetts, 
Martindale's  brigade,  Morell's  division. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  being  at  Manassas  Junction  on  that  dav  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  move  off  on  the  Gainesville  road  ? 

A.  We  moved  up  on  the  lineof  the  railroad.  We  moved  more  in  a  dire<'t  line. 
in  front,  though  we  were  intending  to  move  to  the  right. 

Q.  How  far  upon  that  road  did  your  regiment  go? 

A.  We  went  njion  that  road  nearly  to  a  small  creek,  or  wh,d  had  l>een  origi- 
nallv  a  small  creek ;  it  was  dry  or  nearly  so  at  that  time. 

Q."  What  did  you  do  there? 

A.  We  then  halted,  and  the  Thirteenth  New  York,  or  a  part  of  it,  which  was 
thrown  out  as  skirmislier.s — a  battery  was  planted  in  our  front  a  little  to  our 
right — in  the  tields,  and  as  the  skirmishers  of  the  Thirteenth  advanced  we  were 
deployed  to  the  right,  into  the  woods;  our  right  rested  in  the  woods.  We  halted 
and  lay  down.  This  was  i>robably  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  should  say; 
might  have  been  a  little  later. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? 
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A.  We  remained  in  that  position — I  should  say  it  was  half-past  4  when  we  were 
<allcd  to  attention  and  risht-about-face,  and  moved  out  from  that  position,  Icftin 
front, upon  the  same  road  that  we  moved  downou  in  the  morning-.  Idon't  know 
thedistance,  liut  we  had  been  marchiu};:  some  time. 

Q.  Hack  toward  !\Ianassas  .Jnnition? 

.\.  Yes:  toward  ^Manassas  .lunetion — when  an  oflioer  came  ridini;  from  tlie 
Jlanassas  .lunetion  way,  haviufj:  a  dispatch,  and  rode  up  to  General  I'orter,  and 
handed  him  the  dispatch.  Then  we  were  commanded  to  halt ;  wedid.  General 
Porter  dismounted,  and  .sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  roa<l  and  leaned  his  Ijaek 
against  a  tree — quite  a  larse  tree — and  read  the  dispatch,  and  went  up  and  re- 
mounted and  called  ustoattentionand  risht-about-face.  We  marched  back  upon 
the  same  road  we  had  come  on,  mo  .inj;:  then  riLcht  in  front,  until  we  came  near 
the  iiosition  of  the  road  where  we  had  moved  into  the  woo<ls  on  the  ri.tjht  in  the 
morning.  We  then  moved  out  to  the  left,  into  an  open  lield.  The  art  illery  was 
brought  into  the  field,  and  parked  in  our  front.  We  ^vere  formed  in  line,  anfl 
ordered  to  stack  arms;  wedid  so.  Ortlers  were  received  that  then' should  be 
no  fires  made  to  make  any  coll'ee ;  that  we  were  to  remain  perfectly  <|ui<t.  The 
adjutant  received  oi-ders  that  if  ther(>  were  any  orders  received  durinjj;  the  nij-ht 
he  should  deliver  those  orders  to  the  commander  of  each  regiment  in  person,  so 
there  should  be  no  loud  words  spoken  ;  and  we  were  to  remain.  INIeand  .some 
of  my  comrades  spread  our  blankets  and  were  preparing-  to  lie  tlown  for  the 
night.  As  we  sat  down,  before  we  got  ready  to  lie  down,  we  heard  upon  our 
right  a  shout  which  we  knew  was  a  charge — from  the  shout ;  then  we  heard  mus- 
ketry discharges. 

i).   Wlirit  did  fiiiii.  understand  at  that  time .' 

A.  1  felt  at  tliat  time  that  wo  were  expected  to  chavfff  on  the  rear  and  flank  in  con- 
junction with  ivliat  wan  going  on  in  front. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  the  day,  in  reference  to  sunset,  was  it  that  you  were  halted 
on  your  wjy  hack  to  Manassas  Junction,  and  that  an  officer  came  up  with  a  des- 
patch ? 

A.  I  should  .judge  from  the  position  of  the  sun  it  must  have  been  somewhere 
from  tive  to  half  past  live  o  clo(;k. 

Q.  During  the  day  did  you  hear  any  indications  of  a  battle  going  on;  if  .so,  what 
were  they,  and  where  were  they  ! 

A.  In  our  innnediate  front  wc  heard  an  occasional  discharge  of  musketry,  and, 
in  fact,  there  were  pieces  of  iaiht)ad  iron  fired  from  a  rebel  hiittery  right  over  our 
right,  and  two  p  eces  loilm'd  in  t  lie  rear  of  where  I  lay,  probably  40  feet  in  our  rear. 
Home  of  the  boys  went  and  dnif  tlicin  up.  and  one  of  them  was  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  the  other  was  about  fifteen.  We  thought  of  bringing  them  home,  but  they 
irerc  rather  heacy.  .so  we  left  them  on  the  field.  Then,  while  we  were  laying  there, 
beside  tliat  we  heard,  upon  our  right,  distant  firing  all  day,  but  not  continuous; 
tliei  <■  were  intervals  that  we  could  hear  artillery  distinctly. 

i}.  On  the  27th  of  August  where  weie  you  ? 

A.  We  were  moving  on  the  Warrentou  road  toward  Bristoe  Station.  I  should 
think  that  we  were  encamped  on  that  night  some  six  to  eight  miles  from  Bristoe 
Station.  We  went  in  betoi c  siuidnwn :  probably  the  sun  was  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  high  when  we  halted  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  move  IVoui  there  '. 

A.  I  was  corporal  of  the  guai'd  that  night,  and  was  ordered  to  wake  the  men  at 
1  o'clock,  which  I  did,  and  we  wei-e  formed  and  moved  out  from  our  camp  immedi- 
ately after  1  o'clock. 

TE,sri.\IONV   OK   LEWIS    li.    tAUKICO. 

Lewis  K.  Carrico,  who  reside.sou  the  battle  ground,  called  by  Gov- 
erniiieut,  testified  as  follows  (Ijoard's  reoofd,  page  982): 

•Question.   Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Answer.  Prince  William  County,  Virginia. 

Q.  Where  did  >(ni  reside  on  tlie'21)tli  of  August,  1862  ] 

A.  Where  I  now  reside,  very  near  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad. 

Q.  Were  yoxi  there  on  that  day  .' 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  TTp  to  what  hour  in  the  day  did  you  remain  there  1 

A.  I  was  tlieic  until  very  late  Fri<lay  evening. 

Q.  During  that  day  did  you  see  any  confederate  forces  ?     If  so,  where? 

A.  I  saw  some  cavalry  scouts  during  that  day,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
battery  firing  some  seventy-five  or  eighty  yardsback  of  my  house,  .just  west  of  my 
house,  and  an  ofiicorcaine  there  and  told  me  I  was  in  danger,  and  to  take  my  fam- 
ily and  go  back  of  the  lino. 

Q.  Wliere  did  you  go  then  ? 

A.  I  went  up  the  road  about  a  mile,  to  a  farm  owned  now  by  Major  Nutt. 

Q.  Towards  Gainesville  '. 

A.  Between  there  and  Gainesvilh'. 
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Q.  Did  you  meet  auv  Confederate  force  on  that  trip  .'     If  so.  about  where  ? 

A.  I  saw  thetn  a  little  beyond  Hampton  Cole's,  a  very  small  number.  They 
■wei'e  sitting  down  on  the  side  of  the  railroad,  and  their  battery,  that  was  planted 
at  the  back  of  my  house ;  that  opened  upon  the  Federal  troops  directly  after  I 
passed  it ;  and  when  I  got  up  there  against  them,  they  got  up  and  took  shelter  on 
the  embankment  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  see  any  troop.s  to  the  south  of  the  railroad  ? 

A.  None  at  all,  except  a  little  picket  force  that  was  a  little  to  the  south  of  tire 
railroad,  just  above  there ;  a  small  picket  force. 

Q.  Did  any  confederate  force  pass  to  the  east  of  your  house  during  the  day  i 
If  so,  in  what  direction  did  they  go  ? 

A.  I  saw  none  pass  to  the  eastward.  I  saw  some  shelling  from  the  back  of  what 
is  called  the  Britt  farm,  and  a  disabled  Federal  wagon  at  the  mouth  of  a  lane  called 
Compton's  lane. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  was  that  ? 

A.  I  could  hardly  say;  12  or  1  o'clock. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  expression  "evening"  ? 
A.  I  mean  something  like  3  or  4  o'clock;  somewhere  thereabouts. 
Q.  How  do  you  hx  the  time  ? 

A.  I  tix  the  time  by  having  to  leave  home,  and  having  to  go  the  small  distance  I 
«lid  go. 

Q.  What  room  did  you  stay  in? 

A.  I  was  all  over  the  house ;  very  often  up  stairs,  looking  out  of  the  window. 
Q.  Which  way? 
A.  Toward  Dawkins  Branch. 
Q.  What  time  was  the  cannon  posted  there  ? 
A.  Possibly  4  o'clock. 
Q.  Tou  are  positive  about  that  ? 

A.  I  am  not  positive  ;  but  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  it  was  proba- 
bly as  late  as  four. 
Q.  Was  it  earlier  or  later  than  four  ? 

A.  It  was  not  earlier,  I  do  not  think  ;  not  earlier  than  three  lam  very  sure. 
»  *  *  *  *  i  * 

Q.  Were  there  any  soldiers  of  any  description  about  your  house,  except  the  bat- 
tery? 

A.  On  Friday  there  was  a  Federal  force  in  Mr.  Lewis's  field,  to  the  east  of  my 
house. 

Q.  Where  was  Lewis's  field  ? 

A.  Within  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  my  house. 

Q.  Were  there  any  about  your  house? 

A.  Tes;  there  were  some  "of  the  Federal  forces  ;  two  men  that  I  had  had  some 
acquaintance  with,  who  were  in  my  house  when  this  wagon  was  disabled  at  the 
end  of  Compton's  lane. 

Q.  About  where  is  the  place  where  you  carried  your  family  ? 

A.  Immediately  at  the  Manassas  Railroad,  one  mile  past  Hampton  Cole's. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  meet  any  considerable  bod3'  of  the  confederate  force  on 
your  way  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  1  do  say  it ;  and  I  saw  no  considerable  body  there,  as  I  stated  to  you  and 
General  Porter,  if  he  was  with  yon,  until  I  got  home  next  morning,  about  sun-up. 
They  came  there  to  my  house  and  destroyed  a  great  deal. 

B.    S.   WHITE'S  TESTIMONY. 

B.  S.  White,  on  August  27,  1862,  held  the  position  of  major  in  the 
assistant  inspector-general's  department  of  the  confederate  Major- 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart's  staff  (board's  record,  page  983) : 

Question.  That  morning,  after  Ma-jor  Patrick  had  those  orders  to  charge,  what 
did  you  do  ? 

Answer.  The  enemy  were  driven  away. 

Q.  Then  what  was  the  next  event  that  transpired  ? 

A.  We  moved  off  across  the  country  to  find  out  what  had  become  of  Longstreet's 
corps.     We  moved  otf  in  this  way,  toward  Thoroughfare  Gap. 

Q.  Did  you  find  General  Longstreet's  column  or  corps  advancing? 

A.  We  "did,  between  Haymarket  and  Gainesville. 

Q.  What  did  General  Stuart  then  do  ? 

A.  General  Stuart  then  threw  his  command  on  Longstreet's  right  and  moved 
down  with  his  right  flank  in  the  direction  of  Bristoe  to  Manassas  Junction. 

Q.  What  did  you  then  observe  ; 
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A.  We  took  till'  roiul  hiadiu^  directly  down  tlu>  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,-  thoio 
is  a  road  ruuiiiiin  ]iaialli'l  witli  it. 

Q.  How  far  down  did  you  go  J 

A.  General  Stuai  t  tlucw  his  commaud  ou  the  right  of  Longstreet,  and  passed 
down  the  Manassas  Gaji  Kailroad  to  about  tliat  point  [west  of  Hampton  Cole's  -, 
point  marked  "  W  "J. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do ! 

A.  "We  discovmed  "a  column  in  our  front — discovered  a  force  in  our  front  com- 
ing from  the  direction  of  Manassas  Junction  to  Bristoe. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  i)oint  was  tliat  wlieio  you  discovered  this  column  coming,  so 
far  as  observation  is  concerned  ? 

A.  It  was  a  good  point  for  observation ;  a  high  position,  elevated  ground.  We 
<!Ould  see  Thoroughfare  (Jap  aud  Gainesville  and  aU  the  surrounding  country. 

Q.  When  you  got  back  to  General  Stuart,  where  was  he  ? 

A.  Where  I  left  him,  im  that  hill. 

Q.  At  that  time  where  was  (Jeneral  Longstreet's  command  ? 

A.  They  had  come  down  and  were  forming  here.  [Witness  indicates  a  point 
back  westerly  of  Pageland  lane.] 

Q.  About  what  time  of  day  was  it  that  this  affair  occurred  at  Sudley  Springs  ; 
before  you  and  General  Stuart  started  to  cross  the  country  toward  Thoi'oughfare 
Gap? 

A.  Early  in  the  morning. 

Q.  At  wiiat  would  you  fix  the  time  ? 

A.  I  suppose  8  or  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  von  remain  at  this  point  with  General  Stuart  after  you  got  back  on  this 
hilU 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  became  of  this  column  of  troops  that  you  saw  advancing? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  became  of  them ;  they  disappeared  from  our  front. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  position  being  taken  up  by  General  Longstreet's 
command  during  the  day  in  advance  of  the  position  that  you  have  indicated?  If 
so,  when  aud  where  ?    You  indicated  a  position  back  of  Pageland  lane. 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  down  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  hill  which  you  have 
marked  with  a  cross  during  that  day  ;  up'to  what  time  ? 

A.  We  were  down  there  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  we  were  on  the  extrem«5 
right  all  the  time  afterward.  The  cavalry  remained  on  the  extreme  right  until 
the  morning  of  the  30th. 

S.  What  time  do  you  think  you  met  General  Longstreet  between  Haymarket 
Gainesville  ? 

A.  It  was  about  11  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  General  Longstreet  at  the  head  of  his  column  ? 

A.  He  was  near  the  head  of  the  column. 

Q.  Were  there  many  troops  in  front  of  his  command ! 

A.  Not  many. 

Q.  Were  they  advancing  ? 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  Eapidly? 

A.  They  -were  marching  at  an  ordinary  pace. 

Q.  State  the  style  of  march ;  how  many  front? 

A.  They  were  marching  in  column. 

Q.  How  many  front? 

A.  Marching  in  column  of  regimeuts,  perhaps  four  abreast. 

Q.  Were  they  in  close  order? 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.    Would  you  swear  it  was  11  o'clock  ? 

A.  It  was  about  11  o'clock. 

Q.  You  are  confident  that  none  of  Longstreet's  forces  had  passed  through  Gaiuaa- 
ville  before  11  o'clock  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  they  had. 

Q.  How  did  they  appear  to  you  ;  to  be  on  top  of  a  hill,  or  in  a  depression,  or  in 
woods,  or  by  woods,  or  in  an  open  field  ? 

A.  The  position  we  occupied  was  a  commanding  one,  of  course.  They  were  iu 
a  depressed  situation  from  the  position  we  occupied.  We  were  on  this  hill  and 
they  were  here.     [Witness  indicates.] 

Q.  In  column,  marching  along  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Manassas  Gap  Eail;  aad  right  in  their  vicinity  1 

A.  Tlie  road  they  were  marching  on  was  parallel  to  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad. 

Q.  When  you  came  back  to  that  position  did  you  see  any  Federal  troops  any- 
where ? 
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A.  Yes.  There  were  Federal  troops  olT here  [ludicatiug  the  line.s  of  the  regi- 
ments.] 

Q.  When  you  came  back  did  you  see  Longstieet's  command  ? 

A.  I  saw  Longstreet's  command  on  my  way  back  from  General  Stuart ;  thej' 
came  and  formed  in  here.     [Fageland  lane  ] 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  that  position  all  day? 

A.  We  were  there  most  all  day.     Do  you  mean  me  individually  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  No.  I  was  backward  and  forward  several  times  during  the  day.  I  went  with 
messages  from  Stuart  to  Lee  and  Longstreet  and  to  Jackson. 

Q.  Then,  during  that  whole  day.  you  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Longstreet's  troops, 
and  knew  of  their  position  I 

A.  Yes;  we  were  on  his  right. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  put  it  that  you  came  back  fiom  General  Jackson  after  being 
sent  over  by  General  Stuart  ? 

A.  Half-past  2  or  3  o'clock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  action  that  occurred  along  the  Warrenton  pike — infantry  ? 

A.  I  heard  firing. 

(}.  What  time  was  that  ? 

A.  In  the  evening. 

Q.    About  what  time  ? 

A.  General  Jackson's  command  was  engaged  all  the  time. 

(^.  Was  Hood's  ((immand  engaged  at  aU  ? 

A.   That  evening  they  were. 

Q.  What  time  tiiat  evening? 

A.  I  suppose  about  ',i  o'clock  in  tlie  evening  they  were  engaged ;  two  and  a  half 
to  3  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  they  engaged  vigorously  '. 

A.  Quite  a  severe  tight. 

Q.  Describe  the  action  so  far  as  you  observed  it  ? 

A.  I  was  not  present.  I  didn't  see  it.  I  heard  the  firing  ;  it  lasted,  I  suppose, 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  Was  it  very  vigorous  ? 

A.  It  was  a  very  sharp  fight. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  occasion  in  which  Hood's  command  wasengaged  that  day 
to  your  knowledge  ? 

A..  To  ray  knowledge  that  is  the  only  one  until  next  morning. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  3  o'clock  ? 

A.  Between  2  and  3  o'clock  It  may  have  been  after  three.  It  was  after  he  had 
got  in  position. 

Q.  How  long  after  he  got  in  position  f 

A.  He  got  in  position,  I  suppose,  about  12  or  1  o'clock.  This  engagement  took 
place  about  two  and  a  half,  or  may  be  three,  or  three  and  a  half. 

Q.  Was  it  as  late  as  five  ? 

A.  I  can't  recollect.     I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  What  is  your  recollection  about  the  time  that  that  engagement  took  place 
upon  the  Warrenton  turnpike  by  Hood's  troops  ? 

A.  I  was  away  on  the  right.  Of  course  there  was  fighting  on  thi^  line.  I  don't 
know  what  troops  were  engaged,  but  I  know  that  Hood's  troops  had  a  fight  there 
that  evening.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  three  or  three  and  a  half;  it  may  have 
been  .5  o'clock.    I  know  they  had  a  sharp  tight  there,  and  I  heard  it. 

Q.  Assuming  Hood's  division  to  be  in  the  place  you  have  indicated  by  W^  and 
suppose  there  had  been  a  battery  placed  on  this  rise  of  ground  marked  C,  would 
that  have  fulfilled  what  you  understood  was  the  position  of  a  battery  firing  off  in 
the  direction  of  "  W*  "  ? 

A.  Yes.  Just  beyond  a  small  branch  there  was  a  hill,  a  very  fine  position  for 
artillery,  and  it  was  tiring  ott'  in  the  direction  of  •' W^."  The  highest  ground  of 
that  hitl  is  where  that  battery  was  placed,  or  rather  a  park  of  artillery;  nineteen 
or  twenty  of  our  guns  were  in  that  position. 

Q.  Suppo.se  that  the  column  of  troops  that  you  saw  on  that  morning,  or  on  the 
noon  of  Friday,  August  29,  had  been  coming  up  the  dirt  road  from  Manassas 
Junction  to  Gainesville  and  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dawkins  Run,  would 
that  have  been  the  position  of  the  column  that  you  saw  according  to  the  map  '. 

(Objected  to  as  leading.) 

A.  The  troops  we  saw  approaching  came  more  from  the  direction  of  Bristoe 
than  from  Manassas. 

Q.  Therefore,  what  road  indicated  on  this  map  best  fulfills  tlu-  diiectiou  from 
which  you  saw  t  hose  troops  coming  .' 

(Objected  to  as  leading  ) 

A.  They  were  approaching  more  in  the  cUrection  from  B.-istoe  than  from  Manassas. 

Q.  Therefore,  what  road  best  of  the  roads  you  see  on  this  map  shows  the  direc- 
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tiou  horn  which  vol.  saw  lUose,  tioops  conuug?  IMaj.  .xphiiued  to  th,.  witness.) 
T'^i'iraa,^o;ra'^n"a'io't hi^The  colamu  that  was  advancing  advanced  more 
from  the,  direction  of  JUistoc  tliau  Manassas.  *  •*    „i  „*  .1; 

()    i/cre  is  Bristo.'  and  //»/v  is  Manassas.     Now,  where  do  you  put  ,t,  what  di- 
rection?     Make  a  lini-  indicating:  the  dnwtion. 
A    They  must  liavc  come  in /it'/e  01' in  «'''■''■  ,     _,  ,,        i.  .:i,.,>,„i  / 

O    Then  vou  arc  not  positive  that  you  saw  tliem  on  tin-  Manassas  Uay  Kaihoad 
A    Inever  saTd  1  saw  the  Manassas  (la,,   llaihoa,!.     I  said  I  saw  them  on  the 
A.  J.  "'".^*''  "'",,,      •  ,   ,,      \i.„,assas  (iai)  Itailroai  .     T  uv  were  not  marching 
Tthe^adr,?.        TlK,v  w'^  •--''  '1'=^^  '  supposi-d  from  the  position 

iomS   w^^^^^  with  tlie   Manassas  (la,.  Kailroad;  they  may  have 

beenZt   is.;^^tU^^^^^ 

l^om  that  position  we  .aw  the  .■oli.inns  .o.uinK  "1.,  but  they  were  n,.t  on  the  rail- 

road.  ,  ,.  *  * 

0  Did  you  see  the  railroad  in  conjun.tiou  withseeinji  them,  orat  the  same  time 

'"^'"l^!,mZt'^^"l1^'- not  lookino  tor  railroads.  I  was  looking  tbr  troops. 
1  don  t  recollect  now  whether  I  saw  the  railroad  or  not,  because  my  attention  was 

'■(T  w!.u;d'"m  S- ulat'lholTt^oops,  Bristoe  being  here  and  Ma.assas  there- 
tlmt  those  trooDs  were  not  on  fills  road  to  .M'lltoid?  ...  •     i- 

A  No  they  were  not  inthat.liieetion  at  all.  They  were  ofifhere  [witness  indi- 
cates in  the  direction  of  the  .Mauasses  and  (lainesville  dirt  road]. 

O.  Had  vou  been  to  Bristoe  that  day  .' 

A.  No,  sir;  we  had  been  theiv  tlie  day  before. 

O.  How  do  vou  know  wlieiv  Bristoe  was  ? 

A     Because'  I  have  lieeu  there  a  thousand  times  smce. 

1  ^':C)-rnowtJu.t'Z  e:;ulJr:::ll';'^station,but  I  knew  the  general  direction 
and  bad  been  all  over  that  country  time  and  again. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  shot  tired  fall  near  that  column  ! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  What  did  the  column  do  ? 

A.  The  column  seemed  to  retire. 

q.  Did  you  see  them  retire  .' 

A.  Yes ;  I  saw  them  give  l)ack. 

1  IZkniwh'ow  troops  retire.    They  gave  back  into  a  pi«c.  "./l7orf.^^:.;'"!| 
,„st  at  that  time  I  went  olf  with  a  message,  as  I  stated  betore-went  ott  ^vith  a 
message  to  General  Jackson  from  (xeneral  Stuart. 
By  Mr.  Malthy  : 
0    You  savthat  the  artillery  were  stationed  ou.tlie  right  of  Jackson  at  the 
highest  point  on  the  ridge.     N^w,  did  Longstreet  s  line  ^fl^d  back  from  the  line 
of  Jack.son,  or  Uid  they  make  an  angle  more  nearly  appniaching  right  angles  . 
A.  I  bad  nothing  to  do  with  Longstreet's  positron. 
Q.  But  you  saw  it  >. 
A .  I  passed  in  his  rear  several  times. 

O    Take  a  pencil  and  mark  Longstreet's  line.  . 

A.  There  was  an  angle  formed  lietween  Jackson  and  Longstreet  s  line;  Jack- 
sou's  line  ran  along  here.     I  Witness  indicates.]  .   ,     ,,  -.        r.    1 
Q    Draw  it  in  pencil.     Then,  is  the  Independent  line  of  the  Manassas  (.ap  Kail- 
road.     [Indicated  to  the  witness.]                                 . 
A    Jackson's  artillery  was  posted  on  this  stony  ridge. 
().'  Draw  a  line  where  the  nineteen  or  twenty  guns  were  posted. 
A    I  had  no  connection  with  Longstreet's  command  or  Jackson  s.     I  passed  in 
1  he  rear  of  botVlines  several  times  with  messages.     I  did  not  inspect  their  lines. 
1  iust  speak  from  general  recollection  ot  their  lines. 
O    Then  you  do  not  recollect  precisely  where  any  one  hne  was  , 
\    1  do     ves      I  hav.-  iudi.-at.d  I  lieiv  is  Jackson's  line  ;  his  artillery  was  posted 
on  tiiiVrai'i-e  of  hills  ;  (teller;.!  Lon-street  formed  hero.     [Witness  indicates  th« 
.lititr.  nt  p<7s^^^               Their  lines  did  hot  .join  ;  there  was  an  angle  there,  an  open- 
ill"    and  there  is  wliere  the  battery  of  artilleiy  was. 
O    Draw  Jackson's  line  and  tliocaun'm  of  Longstreet.                            ,      f  i:„     „.■ 
X.  1  have  indicate,l  it.     [  Witness  indicates  the  line  of    ^'^/,?*l'vP';"!  ;'"  , 'X,d 
the  Manassas  Gap  Railroa.l.  |     His  line  did  not  go  down  tbat  tar  [indicating  bud- 
ley  Church] ;  it  went  to  alioiit  there. 
O    Where  <lo  you  run  Jackson's  line  I                                                                      -pi,..* 
A.  Jacksou'siine  r;iii  about  in  this  direction.     [Marked  with  a  pencil.]      1  hat 
is  about  the  direction  of  Jackson's  line. 
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(The  line  indicated  by  the  witness  by  means  of  a  pencil  is  liillowed  iu  ink  by  ibo 
recorder.) 

Q.  Where  were  these  eighteen  or  twenty  guns  of  Jackson's  ? 

A.  That  did  not  have  reference  to  Jackson's  command  ;  Jackson's  artillery  was 
posted  on  this  range  of  hills  back  of  his  line  of  battle.  This  park  of  artillery  is 
where  W*  is  and  W^. 

Q.  You  still  say  that  Hood  occupied  that  position,  and  that  his  right  was  where 
+  and  +  +  are  ? 

A.  There  is  where  Hood  was  ;  right  there. 

REV.   JOHN  LANDSTREET'S  EVIDENCE. 

TlieevideuceofRev.  John  Laudstieet  (board's record,  page  996).  He 
was  a  minister,  called  iu  both  armies  a  chaplain;  he  was  a  chaplain 
in  the  Confederate  service  belonging  to  this  cavalry  command.  His 
residence  is  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland : 

Quesiion.  What  did  you  do  or  see  there  which  has  impressed  itself  upon  your 
attention.  .  ,    .    ,. 

Answer.  There  was  considerable  dust  in  this  direction  [witness  indicates],  indi- 
cating a  body  of  troops ;  there  was  considerable  down  in  this  direction  somewhere. 
At  any  rate,  General  Stuart  ordered  some  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  to  go  out  and  cut 
brush  and  drag  it  along  the  road. 

Q.   [By  ^Ir.  Maltby.]     Did  you  hear  the  order  ? 

A.  Yes;  to  drag  the  brush  along  the  Gainesville  road,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  feint  and 
t«  convey  the  impression  that  there  was  a  force  coming  down  the  Gainesville  road. 
It  was  given,  I  distinctly  recollect,  to  a  member  of  the  Fifth  Virginia  Cavalry. 

Q.  Who  was  the  colouil  of  that  regiment  >. 

A.  T.  L.  Kosser.     We  fiequentlv  alter  that  conversed  about  it. 

Q.  What  was  done  after  that  while  you  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hampton 
Cole's? 

A.  There  was  some  tiring  from  this  position  [+^],  in  the  direction  of  this  ap- 
proaching force;  and  from  my  recollection  of  it  the  force  was  a  considerable  dis- 
tance down.    If  '.i  inches  indicate  a  mile  here,  and  if  it  was  a  life  and  death  case,  I 
would  say  that  it  was  inside  of  a  mile  that  they  were  ott". 
•  Q.  Yoii  should  .say  it  was  ;i  distance  of  about  a  mile  'I 

A.  1  should  say  it  was  inside  of  a  mile.  It  was  not  beyond  a  mile,  certainly. 
(Witness  indicates  from  Hampton  Cole's.]  There  were  several  shots  fired  from 
tliis  point  in  the  direction  down  there. 

Q.  In  what  direction? 

A.  That  <lepends  entiiely  upon  where  the  man  was  standing  at  the  time,  and 
what  be  was  looking  at.  I  did  not  charge  my  mind  much  with  tliis  Manassas  Gap 
Railroad,  though  I  knew  it  very  well.  But' I  would  not  say  whether  it  was  here 
or  there  [whether  right  or  left].  It  was  pretty  much  in  line  with  this  railroad 
[Manassas  Gap  Railroad]. 

Q.    What  bccaine  of  this  coliimu  of  troojis  uixiii  tlio.se  shots  being  tired  ? 

A.   I  (lid  not  see  them. 

Q.  They  disiippeared  from  youi-  sight '. 

A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  remain  in  the  position  tliey  were  in  when  they  were  tired  upon? 

A.  iVo,  sir."  When  my  attention  was  directed  to  them  they  were  where  I  could 
see  the  column,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  it ;  and  they  were  marching  in  good 
order,  close  column. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  shots  were  lii'ed  at  them  ? 

A.  I  do  not;  but  I  am  positive  I  didn't  hear  half  a  dozen;  I  know  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  lona:  did  you  remain  in  that  position  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hampton 
Cole's  that  day  ?      '  ,        ,  ^ 

A.  I  was  sent  off  after  that  to  hunt  up  the  First  Virginia  Cavalry,  not  very  far 
from  there  at  that  time;  and  I  paid  very  little  attention,  indt^ed,  from  that  time. 
When  Longstreet  came  and  formed  there.  General  Jackson  being  in  position,  I  came 
out  from  tiTc  command,  and  I  was  not  in  any  of  the  tight  at  all  except  in  the  cavalry 
movements — skirmishing. 

Q.  Where*  did  General  Longstreet  form  his  command? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  I  struck  a  portion  of  Hood's  command  on  General  Longstreet 'a 
left  before  I  got  anywhere  in  the  direction  of  Longstreet's  right.  They  seemed  to 
come  iu  a  good  ways  in  the  direction  of  General  Longstreet's  left,  if  they  were  not 
immediately  on  his  flank. 

Q.  About  where  would  you  put  them,  north  of  the  pike,  across  the  pike,  or 
south  of  the  pike? 

A.  Which? 

Q.  Hood's  division  of  that  command  ? 

A.  From  my  recollection,  there  was  a  portion  of  Longstreet's  command  that 
crossed   the  Manassas  Gap   Railroad  [the  witness  marks  a  point  with  a  pen]; 
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crossed  it,  am  sure,  sonic  dixtauce,  but  how  far  I  don't  know.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  fiir.  It  extended,  I  think,  up  iu  this  way.  Hood's  was  in  front  of  it;  part 
of  it  in  tlie  l)ody  of  the  woods.  My  impression  ia  that  Hood  came  in  a  little  iu 
advance  of  Lougstreet's  left.  I  am  certain  that  I  came  to  Hood  before  I  came  to 
Longstrect's  force  in  position.     [Marked  "  Longstreet "  and  "  Hood."] 

Q.   What  time  of  d:iy  was  that  tbat  they  were  all  in  position?     *     *     * 

A.  It  is  my  recollect  ion  that  it  was  somewhere  between  2  and  3  o'clock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  either  Hood  or  the  remainder  of  Longstn'et'a 
command  were  in  advance  to  the  east  of  Pageland  lane  at  any  time  that  day? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  your  position  such  that  you  could  see  the  location  of  Hood  and  l^oug- 
street  during  the  afternoon  f 

A.  Oh,  yes;  I  could  go  where  I  pleased. 

Q.  How' long  did  this  action  of  that  day  continue? 

A.  The  firing,  to  my  recollection,  continued  up  to  about  dark. I  t  was  near  dusk. 
At  times  it  was  heavier  than  at  others;  and  at  times  severer  than  I  ever  heard  it 
in  any  engagement. 

Q.  "what  were  your  opportunities  during  that  day  of  knowing  the  fact,  pro- 
vided General  Hood  had  advanced  east  of  Pageland  lane?  [Points  of  compass 
u]>on  the  map  explained  to  the  witness.) 

A.  My  answer  is,  that  if  I  had  a  desire  to  know  it,  I  could  have  known  it  very 
easily  ;  but  I  didn't  think  about  it  at  all.  It  was  not  in  my  mind.  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  Hood  and  his  command,  and  that  made  the  impression  upon  me 
in  coming  to  this  point.  I  came  from  the  direction  where  Jackson's  command  wa.s, 
and  passed  this  heavy  battery  at  the  time,  though  I  think  there  were  a  few  more 
guns  there  than  I  have  heard  stated  to-day. 

Q.  In  which  direction,  as  you  stood  at  Hampton  Cole's  facing  the  enemy,  wa.s 
Longstreet's  command  from  you.  with  reference  to  your  own  person — to  the  left, 
right,  front,  or  rear? 

A.  Looking  down  in  the  direction  from  which  the  enemy  were  coming,  a  por- 
tion of  it  was  in  my  rear  and  a  portion  of  it  was  not. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  arrived  there  at  Hampton  Cole's  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  _  They  did  not  get  in  this  position  at  the  time  I  arrived  at  Hamptou 
Cole's.    I  arrived  at  Ilainpton  (%il(»'s  about  ten  or  eleven  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Where  were  the  guns  stationed  in  reference  to  Hampton  Cole's? 

A.  The  guns  were  pointed  down  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  the  guns  ? 

A.  Right  up  by  them. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  column  did  you  see? 

A.  I  coulil  not  say  how  many  regiments  there  were.  The  column  indicated  that 
it  was  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  men. 

Q.  What  was  that  indication? 

A.  They  were  marching  in  close  column. 

Q.  Would  not  a  regiment  march  in  close  column  ? 

A.  Might  not  in  as  close  column  as  that,  and  in  good  order.  My  jadgment  in 
the  matter  was  that  it  was  the  advance  of  a  large  army. 

Q.  Did  j'ou  see  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  that  column  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  An  eighth  of  a  mile  I 

A.  That  is  somewhere  near  it. 

Q.  Was  it  marching  upon  a  plain  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  as  if  they  were  coming  op  a 
hill,  nor  as  if  they  were  coming  down  a  hUl. 

Q.  As  if  they  were  marching  upon  a  plain  ? 

A.  It  looked  pretty  much  as  if  they  were  on  a  level. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  any  bushes  were  to  their  right  or  left,  or  trees? 

A.  No,  I  could  not.  My  iiiii)rcssion  is  that  the  country  was  pretty  well  open 
left  and  right  of  where  I  tirst  saw  tliem. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  in  tlauk  at  all? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  military  expression  or  not. 

A.  Do  J'OU  mean  did  I  see  the  rear  of  the  enemy  ? 

Q.  No,  sir;  I  mean  the  side  of  the  column  as  it  advanced. 

A.  No,  sir;  it  was  the  shortest  space  of  time  before  the  tiring  commenced  here 
at  Hampton  Cole's  before  I  saw  them  no  more. 

Q.  Was  this  column  to  your  right  or  left? 

A.  From  the  position  I  was  in,  it  was  almost  directly  in  my  front.  I  think  if  I 
had  advanced  in  a  straight  line  I  would  have  come  up  face  to  face  with  them.  I 
•was  a  little  to  the  right  of  Hampton  CohVs  and  looking  right  straight  down. 

Q.  Did  you  see  troops  in  the  mighborhood  of  the  Leachman  house? 

A.  I  knew  there  wore  troops  there,  but  how  I  knew  it  I  am  not  now  prepared 
to  say. 
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Q.  How  did  thi^v'  appear?     Did  thoy  niarcli  out  ol'  nijilxt  in  tlie  leai.  or  diil  llii  y 
retire  in  the  buslies  ? 

A.  If  you  will  let  me  use  an  iUustratiou:  It  was  a  very  coaimon  thins  f*"'  ='  eol- 
iiiuu  of  cavalry  to  advance,  and  one  shot  into  a  colunin  of  cavaliy  would  make 
them  disappear  in  the  woods,  and  tliat  was  the  end  of  it.     I  never  saw  a  coliunn 
that  got  out  of  sijiht  quicker  than  this  ('oluran  did 
(j.  How  Ions  did  you  remain  at  Hampton  Cole'.s  ? 

A.  I  suppose  1  staid  there  until — well,  it  was  Just  after  tht    l)rush  expedition; 
shortly  after  that;  and  I  went  in  the  airection  of  Gainesville  fr  m  there.     I  don't 
kiiowhut  what  I  wont  riftht  across  to  Oainesville  ;  I  think  I  did. 
().  How  did  you  go? 

A.  I  struck  out  ou  this  Gainesville  road  that  I  had  traveled  hundreds  of  times 
towards  Gainesville  ;  pretty  much  along  the  line  of  the  railroad. 
i^.  How  Jong  did  you  say  that  it  was  that  you  were  at  Hampton  Cole's? 
A.  I  said  1  was  there  until  after  12  o'clock. 
Q.  Were  you  there  about  an  hour  in  all  ? 

A.  I  was  tht^re  more  than  an  hour;  I  was  there  fully  an  hour  and  a  lialf. 
<^.  You  pas.scil  along  the  Manassas  (.iap  Kailroad  .' 
A.   I  itasscd  along  tlie  tiainesville  turnpike. 
y.   What  did  \  ou  see  on  your  route  in  tin-  shape  of  troops  ! 
A.  I  met  some  of,  I  think,  Longstreit's  forces  on  the  Waneutou  pike. 
ii.  Did  you  see  any  of  Longstntt  s  tioops  ! 
A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  seiiug  them. 
<i.  Were  tliere  any  troops  marching  on  that  turnpike  .' 
A.  Theie  ma.v  have  been.     I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  away  in  the  direction  of  (Tainesville  ' 
A.  I  staid  away  until  about  '.i  or  half-past  3  o'clock,  I  think. 
Q.  Then  wliat  ilid  you  do? 

A.  Then  1  ictuined  to  the  First  Kegiment  of  Virginia  Cavalry. 
(}.  W lieie  was  that ? 

A.  If  iii.\'  recollection  serves,  it  wa«  between  Hampton  Cole's  and  Sudley. 
(J.  Was  th  .t  the  detachment  that  had  been  sentotf  to  drag  brush  there  that  day  / 
A .  No,  sir.    That  was  t  lie  Fifth  Virginia  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Rosser. 
<^.   When  did  you  titst  sec  tlie  place  where  Longstreefsline  w;  s  formed  after  you 
went  olf  towards  Gainesville  ! 

A.   1  .saw  it  for  the  tirst  time  a  little  after  :;  o'clock. 
Q.   Was  it  then  formed  ? 
A.  Yes  ;  it  was  then  foimed  in  good  order. 
Q.  All  iilong  the  whole  line? 
A.  W<'11.  I  di<l  not  ride  along  the  wh(de  line. 
(.}.    Where  were  you? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  it  was  along  the  whole  line.     I  .rode  inalong/ipr<;  and 
1   pissed  on  out  here.     I  passed  around  on   Longstreet  s  U'ft.  and  I  found  Hood's 
ilivision  in  front  of  Longstreet,  and  rather  estendiug  beyond  his  left.     [Witness 
indicates  near  Pagelandlane.] 
i}.  Tlu'ii  what  did  you  strike? 

A.  I  didn't  know  what  the  name  of  the  road  was.     I  made  for  Sudley  neighbor- 
hood, and  there  I  met  a  portion  of  the  First  Virginia. 

Q.  Ou  Hood's  left  or  Longstreet's  left  did  you  find  artillerv  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Did  Hood's  line  extend  ipiite  up  to  the  artillery  '. 
A.  No.  sir;  it  did  not.     There  wan  a  gap. 
Q.  How  much  of  a  gap  ? 

A.  I d(m't  recollect  how  much  it  was,  but  it  wa.s  a  considerable  gap. 
Q.  Half  a  mile  .^  • 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  that  much,  but  it  was  a  considerable  gap,  a  con- 
siderable elevation. 

i}.  Do  you  know  where  that  artillery  was  in  reference  to  the  Browner  or  Douglas 
house? 

A.  No.  sir;  I  know  nothing  about  hou.ses  there. 
Q.  Were  the  batteries  in  advance  of  Hood's  line? 
A.  AVell,  rather. 
Q.  ilnch? 

A.  No.  sir ;  tliey  were  rather  a  little  in  advance  of  his  left. 

Q.   Was  the  distance  between  Hood's  left  and  the  right  of  the  artillery  as  great 
as  the  gap? 

A.  According  to  my  recollection,  the  battery  was  iJi'etty  nearly  in  the  center  ot 
the  gap. 

Q.  Did  the  line  of  the  battery  run  in  the  same  direction  that  Hood's  line  ran,  or 
did  Hood's  line  form  an  angle  with  the  battery  ? 
A .   It  was  at  an  angle. 
i}.  Was  the  right  of  the  battery  much  in  advance  of  Hood's  left? 
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A.  No,  sir  ;  it  was  uot  much  iu  advance,  Imt  still  it  was  in  advance. 
Q.  "Was  it  a  half  mile  In  advance  ? 
A.  Oh,  no. 

(^.   Was  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ? 
A.  No,  sir :  1  don't  think  it  was  that. 
Q.  Or  an  eighth  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  was  that.  It  was  a  very  short  distance  in  advance.  1  would 
not  say  positively  that  it  was  in  advance  at  all. 

(j.  About  what  time  of  day  did  you  first  see  Louffstreet's  trooi)s  in  po.sition  after 
that? 

A.  I  saw  them  in  i)osition,  I  think,  somewhere  about  3  o'clock,  or  a  little  after 
three,  or  a  little  before  three. 

IJENEUAL  KOBEllT  C.  8CHENCK'S  TESTIMONY. 

Hobcrt  C.  Scln'iick,  called  by  the  recorder,  and  examined  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  October '2-2,  1878  (present,  the  recorder,  and  Mr.  Maltby, 
ol'couus(;l  for  tlu'-  petitioner),  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

xVnswer.  Dayton,  Oliio ;  temporarily  residinfc  in  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(J.  What  rank  and  command  did  you  hold  iu  the  military  service  of  the  IJnited 
States  ou  the  29th  August,  1H62  ? 

A.  Bripidier-geueral  of  volunteers,  comraandingthe  first  division,  Sigel's  corps. 

(}.  Finally  you  loft  the  service  with  what  rank  ? 

A.  Major  general.     I  was  promoted  to  take  effect  August  30,  1862. 

(I.  In  'moving  up  to  this  position,  did  you  have,  in  the  morning  of  the  29th 
August,  any  enemy  in  front  of  you '.' 

A.  None  that  we  felt;  throwing  forward  .skirmi.shers  and  supposing  the  enemy 
was  present  soniewliere.  Pretty  eaily  iu  the  day  a  forceof  the  enemy  was  develoi)ed 
upon  this  ridge,  wlu>ro  there  were  a  number  of  batteries  placed  to  our  right;  that 
would  be  1(1  (he  nortli  of  the  turnpike  road. 

Q.  Do  yiiu  recollect  passing  that  lane,  Lewis  lane  No.  1  ' 

A.  1  have  a  very  indistinct  impression  of  it.  I  have  a  remembrance  floating  in 
my  mind  having  crossed  some  road  which  was  not  the  turnpike,  but  I  don't  recall 
it  distinctlv. 

Q.  At  wliat  time  of  the  day  did  you  reach  your  farthest  point  in  advance? 

A.  I  think  it  must  have  been  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  perhaps 
a  little  earlier  tlum  the  middle  of  the  day. 

(J.  Did  you  see  (leneral  IJeynolds's  division  during  that  day  ? 

A.  No;  but  I  undeistood  lie  was  olf  on  my  left. 

<^.  Did  you  see  General  Keynolils  himself  during  the  morning  or  afternoon  '. 

A.  No  ;  I  think  not.     I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  How  fiir  did  you  get  beyond  the  Gibbons  wood,  in  which  the  wounded  of  f  he 
night  before  were  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  we  got  beyond  the  Gibbon  wood.  My  remembrance  is  that 
the  farthest  point  we  reached  was  somewhere  about  the  west  edge  of  the  Gibbim 
wood — that  is,  the  wood  in  which  ( Jibbon's  troops  w<^re  engaged  the  night  before. 
We  fmuul  tliere  liis  wounded  and  the  evideueo  of  tlie  battle  that  had  taken  place. 

Q.  Was  anything  done  with  these  wounded  that  you  found  there? 

A.  I  ordered  all  tlie  men  in  that  and  the  piece  of  woods  this  side  of  that,  where 
there  were,  I  think,  :i  ftnv  .scattered,  to  be  sent  to  the  rear  and  taken  care  of.  I 
don't  know  tliat  tliat  is  the  Gibbon  wood;  I  mean  the  wood  farthest  in  advance 
that  I  reached  was  the  wood  in  which  the  engagement  took  place.  My  impression 
is  we  did  not  at  any  period  go  farther  iu  that  direction  than  to,  perhaps,  the  west 
ed^e  of  that  wood. 

Q.  Look  at  the  map ;  which  piece  of  timber  is  it  that  you  consider  to  be  the 
Gibbon  wood? 

A.  This  I  suppose  to  be  the  wood.  [In  which  the  word  "  Warrenton  "  ends ; 
marked  "S"  on  the  Laud.street  map.l  That,  I  suppose,  is  intended  for  the  wood 
in  w  hich  Gibbon's  engagenu'ut  took  place. 

Q.  How  long  did  your  division  remain  iu  that  woods  ? 

■\ .  We  must  have  been  iu  that  wood,  altogether,  two  or  three  hours. 

<J.  Did  you  see  any  battery  of  the  enemy  while  you  were  in  that  position  ?  If 
so,  where  was  it? 

A.  Tlicr<'  was  a  battery  oft' to  our  right  somewhere  which  I  recollect  all  the  mor<'. 
distinctlv  because  it  seem<Hl  to  me  to  be  det:iched  from  the  genenil  line  of  the  en- 
emy, and  I  conceived  the  j)ur])Ose  of  attempting  to  capture  if,  and  sent  one  of  my 
staff  over  to  reeonnoiter  with  a  viewtoseehowitmightbeai)proache(l,  Butabout 
tbattime  Milroy,  who  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  off  to  my  right,  communicated 
with  me.  or  GeneralSigelfcuhim — I  think  the  messa.^e  came'  from  Milroy  himself— 
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begfring  assistance,  and  I  detaclied  Stahel's  briy;ade  to  support  Milroy  nortlieixst 
of  the  pike,  and  then  gave  up  the  idea  of  attempting  to  capture  that  battery. 

Q.  That  battery  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  where? 

A.  It  was  on  a  hill  on  my  right;  to  the  right  of  the  wood  where  Gibbon's  tight 
had  taken  place.  It  was  upon  elevated  ground,  and  seemed  to  be  the  spur  of  a 
hill.     I  thought  we  might  by  a  sudden  and  decisive  moTement  upon  it  capture  it. 

(j.  "While  you  were  up  in  ithis  position  ilcLiau's  brigade,  I  understand,  was  on 
the  left.  What  was  the  position  of  Iteynuldss  division  of  Pennsylvania  Reserves 
as  reported  to  you  at  that  time  in  refereuco  to  your  own  position  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  them,  but  they  were  re])orted  to  me  as  being  upon  our  left,  and 
I  may  add  thai  it  was  reported  to  me  that  they  had  stationed  a  battery  somewhere 
in  advance  of  Gibbon's  wood,  I  think  Cooper's  battery. 

Q.  In  which  direction  was  that  battery  operating? 

A.  I  did  not  see  the  battery. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  quit  with  your  division  this  Gibbon  wood? 

A.  I  should  think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  somewhere  between  1  and  :i 
o'clock.  I  don't  think  I  can  be  more  positive  than  that.  My  recollection  is  that 
it  was  some  time  after  noon. 

Q.  To  what  point  did  you  go  then  with  your  division? 

A.  In  consequence  of  reports  made  to  me  in  reference  to  the  movements  of  Gen- 
eral Reynolds,  I  thought  it  best  for  mo  to  fiill  back,  and  I  came  into  a  strip  of 
woods  which  I  suppose  to  l)e  these  [south  of  the  syllable  "  ville"  in  "Gainesville'']. 
I  formed  in  bne  of  battle  near  the  west  edge  of  that  woods.  There  we  lay  most  of 
the  afternoon. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time? 

A.  I  can  scarcely  tell  you.  I  should  think  at  least  until  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, perhaps  later.  1  recollect  withdrawing  from  tliat  point  from  wood  to  wood 
as  we  had  advanced.  We  found  it  quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  or  quite  sunset,  by 
the  time  I  reached  my  original  position.  The  whole  distance,  I  should  think,  was 
about  two  miles  from  the  point  where  we  started  in  the  morning  to  the  furthest 
point  to  which  we  advanced. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  Gibbon  wood,  what  enemy,  if  any,  did  you  see  in  your 
immediate  front? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  any  enemy  in  our  immediate  front.  There  were 
skirmishers  in  that  direction,  and  as  my  skirmishers  were  thrown  forward  we 
wouUl  have  an  occasional  shot,  but  there  seemed  to  mo  at  that  time  to  be  no  enemy 
in  my  front,  in  my  immediate  front.  The  first  intimation  that  I  had  tluit  the 
enemy  in  considerable  force  were  upon  our  left  was  through  Colonel  McLean,  the 
commander  of  my  second  brigade,  who  told  me  that  a  messenger,  or  staff  olHcer,  or 
orderly,  or  some  one  from  Reynolds,  apparently  with  authority,  had  come  to  him, 
as  he  was  in  command  of  a  brigade,  and  ciinininnicated  the  fact  that  the  enemy 
were  upon  our  left,  and  I  think  was  loupli  d  with  the  information  that  Keynohls 
intended  to  fall  back.  I  tried  to  communicate  with  Reynolds  again,  but  did  not 
succeed,  but  I  thought  there  was  no  occasion  for  immediately  falling  back;  but 
not  finding  auy  response  from  General  Reynolds,  I  concluded  to  withdraw  slowly 
to  at  least  a  short  distauce  aud  then  come  across  an  open  .space  into  the  next  wood 
[into  a  little  strip  marked  S-],  where  I  rested  the  troops  in  line. 

Q.  While  you  wore  holding  position  in  thiit  little  strip  of  woods  do  you  know 
whether  or  not  the  enemy  obtained  the  possession  of  the  Gibbon  wood  ? 

A.  lam  satisfied  that'they  were  not  therein  any  force;  they  had  their  skir- 
mishers thrown  forward  as  f  had  men  toward  the  6ibbon  wood,  and  there  were 
occasional  .nhots  fired  wither  without  good  cause  for  them,  but  there  was  no  move- 
ment in  force,  nor  was  there  indicated  to  me  any  presence  of  an  enemy  in  force. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  with  any  degree  of  relative  certainty  the  time  in  the  afternoon 
when  you"  quit  the  little  fringe  of  woods  marked  "S'";  whether  it  was  2,  or  '.i, 
or  4,  or  5,  or  6  o'clock  ? 

A.  The  days  in  August  are  pretty  long.  I  should  say  it  was  at  lea.st  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  or  probably  later. '  I  reached  my  conclusion  from  measurins  it  by 
the  movement  forward  and  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  I  should  think 
it  was  after  tlie  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GENERAL  S.    D.   STUIiGIS. 

General  y.  D.  Sturgis  testitie.s  that  lie  moved  ou  the  Gaine.sville 
road  Aitgu.st  "29,  IS62,  with  his  couimaud.     (Board  record,  page  711.) 

Question.  You  say  you  went  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Bethlehem  Church  toward 
Gainesville  ? 

Answer.  That  is  mv  recollection. 

Q.  What  did  you  tlien  do? 

A.  I  reported  to  General  Porter.  I  rode  in  advance  of  my  brigade.  I  found 
troops  occupying  the  road,  and  I  got  up  as  near  as  I  c^ould  get  and  then  halted  my 
command,  and  then  rode  forward  to  tell  General  Porter  that  they  were  there.  He 
said,  "  For  the  present  let  them  lie  there." 


Q.  What  (lid  you  do  then  iDdividually  ? 

A.  "Well,  I  simply  looked  about  to  see  what  I  could  see.  I  was  a  stranjrer  to 
the  lay  of  the  laud,"  aud  the  troops,  and  all  that ;  so  without  (getting  oil'  my  norse 
I  rode  about  from  place  to  place  watch  ing  the  skirmishers,  and  among  other  things 
I  took  a  glassaudlookcdiu  thedircctiou  of  the  woods;  about  a  mile  beyond  which 
seemed  to  be  the  object  of  attintioii — lnvoiiil  the  skirmishers  ;  there  I  saw  a  glint 
of  light  on  a  gun  ;  and  I  remaikcd  to  General  Porter  that  I  thought  they  were  prob- 
ably putting  a  battery  in  ijositiou  at  that  plaoe,  for  I  thought  I  had  seen  a  gun. 

y.  State  what  the  conversation  was. 

A.  1  reported  this  fact  of  what  I  had  seen  to  tlie  general ;  ho  thought  I  was  mis- 
taken about  it,  but  I  was  not  mistaken,  because  it  opened  in  a  moment — at  least  a 
few  shots  were  tired  from  that  place — four,  as  1  recollect. 

Q.  What  force  of  the  enemy  did  you  see  in  that  direction  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  didn't  see  any  of  the  enemy  at  all. 

t,).  Then  what  did'you  do? 

A.  Then  when  they  had  iired,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  about  four  shots  from 
this  piece.  General  Porter  beckoned  to  mo  ;  I  rode  up  to  him  and  he  directed  mo 
to  take  my  command  to  Manassas  Junction,  and  take  up  a  defensive  position,  in- 
asmuch as  the  tiring  seemed  to  be  receding  on  our  right. 

Q.  What  firing  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  I  mean  the  cannonading  that  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  on  our  right, 
probably  in  the  direction  of  Groveton 

Q.  How  long  had  you  heard  that  cannonading? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  exactly  where  I  heard  it  first.  My  impression  has  been 
that  I  heard  it  all  along  the  march  from  Manassas  to  General  Porter's  position.  I 
do  not  recollect  disliuefly  that  I  did  hear  it,  but  I  know  I  heard  it  all  the  time 
after  I  arrived  there  until  I  left. 

Q.  Wliat  time  of  day  was  this  that  you  received  the  order  to  move  back  with 
your  command  to  Manassas  Junction  ? 

A.  I  have  no  way  of  fixing  the  time  of  day.  I  have  carried  in  my  mind  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  more  about  tlie  middle  of  the  day — about  1  o'clock. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  received  that  order  ? 

A.  I  sent  word  to  General  Piatt  to  move  back  to  Manassas  -Tunction,  and  that 
I  would  join  him  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  order  was  obeyed  ? 

A.  Yes:  it  was  obeyed. 

EVIDEKCK  OF  MARK  J.   BUNNELL. 

Mark  J.  Bnunel,  on  paj^e  678  of  the  board  record,  .says : 

I  called  to  an  orderly  and  stated  to  him  what  I  wanted.  lie  called  Colonel  Mar- 
shall, and  they  came  down  within  a  few  paces  of  where  I  was,  and  Colonel  Mar- 
shall then  received  his  orders  to  deploy  his  regiment  as  skirmishers  in  front. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  order  ? 

A.  I  stood  right  there  so  I  could  hear. 

Q.  What  were  the  orders  that  General  Porter  gave  Colonel  Maiahall ? 

A.  I  could  not  hear  all  the  conversation,  but  to  deploy  his  regiment  as  skir- 
mishers, as  we  were  about  ready  to  move  out;  not  to  bring  on  a  general  engage- 
ment, but  the  idea  was  that  we  had  to  do  duty  only  as  skirmishers. 

CAPTAIN  A.   p.  MARTIN'S  TESTIMONT. 

Captaiu  A.  P.  Martin,  commanding  tlie  artillery  of  Morell's  division 
on  the  29th  of  August,  swears  as  follows: 

Examination  by  the  COURT  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  order  having  been  given  by  General  Porter  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  enemy  duiing  that  day  ? 

A.  I  did  not.    I  received  orders  from  him  to  put  the  batteries  in  position. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  artillery  firing  continue  ? 

A.  The  firing  of  the  first  section  of  tlie  enemy's  battery  that  opened  from  the 
woods  in  front  continued  perhaps  twenty  minutes ;  they  fired  very  slowly.  An 
hour  later,  perhaps,  there  was  a  battery  opened  further  to  our  right,  and  they 
were  engaged  by  Hazlett's  battery  of  Morell's  division. 

Q.  At  what  distance  from  each  other  were  these  batteries  that  were  engaged? 

A.  I  should  think  not  over  a  thousand  yards;  it  iniglit  have  been  a  thousand  or 
one  thousantl  two  hundred  yards. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  effect  was  produced  on  either  side  by  this  artil- 
lery fire  ? 

A.  I'hey  ivere  in  the  woods,  and  we  could  not  see,  except  that  the  first  battery  that 
was  opened  was  silenced,  1  should  think,  in  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Was  there  any  loss  on  our  side? 
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A .  Te.s,  sir ;  oiie  man  was  killed— 

A.  Tes,  sir;  one  mafi  was  killed  by  the  first  sliot  tli:it  the  enemy  tired.  I  sa\r 
him  fall. 

Q.  On  which  side  of  the  Manassas  Gap  llailroad,  north  or  .south,  were  the  enem.\  s 
batteries,  that  you  were  then  engaging? 

A.  They  were  on  the  side  towards  us — the  south  side,  I  supijose. 

The  exiimina*^ion  of  this  witness  was  here  closed. 

.J.    J.    COrPIXGEK  SWOUN. 

J.  J.  Coppiuger,  culled  by  the  reconlcr,  being  duly  sworu,  testifies 
a8  follows : 

Direct  examination  : 
Question.  State  your  rank  and  station. 

Answer,  ("aptaiii  Twentytbird  Infantry,  and  brevet  colonel. 

Q.  What  rank  did  you  hold  in  the  month  of  August,  1862  '. 

A.  Captain  Fourteenth  Infantry. 

Q.  In  whose  biigade.  division,  and  corps  were  you  during  that  month ? 

A.  The  first  regular  brigade,  Sykes'  division,  Porter's  corps. 

Q.  Do  you  r(M>olle.ct  being  at  rrederick8l)urg  in  that  month  ? 
A.  Yes:  at  (U- near  Fredericksburg. 

Q.  Wlieredid  you  move  to  from  there  .' 

A.  We  movedin  a  general  direction  toward  Bealeton  ou  the  line  of  the  railroad 
from  Kappaliannock  Junction  to  Alexandria. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  march  did  you  make  ingoing  up  there  to  that  point? 

A.  The  first  afternoon  we  made  alougmarch  ;  we  made  good  time.  I  coulduot 
give  the  distance  in  miles.  The  next  uiorning  we  marched  early  a  few  miles,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  ic<-ollectiou  couuteimarchedi  and  were  placed  inline  of  battle  at 
ashort  distance  from  the  camp  wliich  we  had  left,  .\fter  that  our  marchesseemed 
rather  spasmodic  until  we  got  to  the  railioad. 

Q.  Xear  what  point,  or  at  what  point  '■ 

A.  Until  we  got  near  B(!aleton,  ou  the  railroad.  I  do  not  lecollect  whether  we 
actually  struck  the  track  at  Bealotou  or  Warientoii  luuctiou,  but  we  were  near 
the  railroad  at  Bealeton,  and  on  it  to  Warrcntou  Junction. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Warrentou  Junction  ou  the  liTtli  of  .\iigust.  1862; 

A.  On  or  about,  but  I  cannot  swear  to  the  date. 

Q.  Then  von  left  there  to  go  to  what  i)oint .' 

A.  Marched  along  the  line  of  the  radroad  towards  Manassas  Junction. 

tj.  Do  you  recollect  at  wluit  time  of  day  you  left  Warrenton  Junction  to  go  in 
the  direction  of  Manassas  Junction  I 

A.  I  (lannot  My  watcli.  I  think,  was  bioken,  and  I  was  very  badly  wounded 
a  few  hours  after;  so  1  do  not  recollect.     1  cannot  give  you  the  hours. 

Q.  You  came  to  a  halt  foi-  tlie  night  at  what  place  ? 

A.  Near  Bristoo  Station. 

(i.  At  what  time  of  dav  did  you  arrive  at  Bristoe  Station  '. 

A.  Early  in  the  day ;  1  cannot  give  the  hour.  The  reason  I  say  early  in  the  day 
is  that  1  recollect  passing  a  good  part  of  the  evening  with  Smead.  of  the  artillery, 
who  was  killefl  a  few  hours  after. 

Q.  Th(!  next  nuuning  you  marched  for  what  place? 

A.  Manassas  Junction. 

Q.  From  there,  what  direction  did  you  take  ? 

A.  Towards  Gainesville. 

Q.  D.)  you  recollect  a  place  named  Bethlehem  Church  ? 

A.  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  a  .small  church  on  the  leftof  the  road. 

Q.  You  went  out  on  that  road;  do  you  recall  any  incident  connected  with  that 
march  out  on  the  road  towards  Gainesville  i 

A.  Do  you  mean  the  i)assage  of  other  troops  ? 

Q.  You  went  out  ou  that  road;  when  did  you  receive  a  command  to  halt? 

A.  When.  I  think,  about  two  shots  close  to  the  edge  of  a  wood— two  shots,  I 
think,  were  filed;  .just  about  that  moment  our  command  halted. 

Q.  From  what  direction  / 

A.  Front  and  right. 

t^.  Then  what  did  your  regiment  and  brigade  do  '. 

A.  Halted,  and  were  ordered  to  face  about. 

Q.  Then  what  '. 

A.  We  were  marched  to  the  rear  in  column  of  fours. 

Q.  To  what  point  .' 

A.  I  caiuiot  give  von  the  point;  but  the  next  point  I  recollect  is  being  ou  a  side 
road  which  leads  ott  towards  the  battle-field  of  Bull  Run.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  I  were  to  say  that  my  memory  of  that  battle-field— T  was  left  on  the  field 
between  the  lines,  sen.seless,  until  the  next  day,  and  my  memory  of  both  those  days 
is  somewhat  spasmodic.     Some  things  I  seeas  clearly  as  anybody  I  see  in  this 
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room;  iind  there  are  intervals  of  which  I  have  a  very  poor  recollection.  Now,  be- 
tween the  timeofour  heinff  marched  here,  and  oui-  beiua;  halted,  I  don't  lecoUeit. 
( Witness  indicates  points  on  the  map  ] 

Q.  As  to  this  point  of  I'act — these  shots  being  tired,  and  you  coufttermarch(Hl  to 
Ihc  rear — how  soon  alter  tlu^  sliots  were  flnul  was  the  order  for  you  to  move  to  rlio 
rear  i 

A.  I  think  almost  immediately. 

Q.  l)o  von  recall  with  anv  eertainlv  how  loni;  or  how  far  von  marched  to  lh^^ 
rear? 

A.  We  marched  ipiite  a  distance  to  the  rear,  I  think  from  one  to  two  miles,  if 
not  more;  but  I  am  almost  certain  that  the  command  was  "Halt;  about  face," 
and  within  three  minutes  I  think,  and  perhaps  a  shorter  time,  we  were  in  motion 
to  the  rear. 

(J.  During  that  day  did  you  move  to  the  front  again  ;  if  so,  when  ? 

A.  Wo  were  moved  on  a  cross-road,  wliieli  led  us  (he  next  day  to  the  battle-hebl 
[Witness  indicates  in  the  direction  of  tlie  Sudley  Si>rings  road.) 

Q.  When  did  >ou  say  yoti  made  that  move  al  the  cross-road  ' 

A.  I  cannot  give  the  time. 

<^.  Some  time  that  day  .' 

A.  In  the  afternoon. 

<i>.  Did  you  encamp  there,  or  did  you  go  back  again  ? 

.V.  We  passed  the  night  there  :  atacketl  arms,  and  I  think  lay  down  by  mir  arms. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bi'Li.lTT; 

(}.  Ton  were  then  a  captain  '. 

A    Y.'s. 

Q.  Of  what  company  ? 

A.  Company  A,  rieccmd  Battalion,  Fourteenth  Infantry. 

Q.  Wlio  was  the  commander  of  your  regiment  I 

A.  Cieneral  Stone  was  the  colonel.  Our  battalion  was  that  day  commanded  hy 
Captain  ilcKihbon,  who  was  wounded  the  next  day.  The  senior  officer  on  tlie 
grouml  w  as  Captain  O'Connor,  who  was  also  wounded  the  next  day. 

Q.  WHiat  brigade  ? 

A.  The  first  regular  brigade,  temporarily  commanded  by  Cobmel  Buchanan. 

The  examination  of  this  witness  was  here  closed. 

TESTIMONY   OF   (ArTAIN   GECKK. 

Captain  Gecke,  testified  as  follows- (hoard's  record,  page  titiri) : 

Right  before  me  was  a  piece  of  woo<l  and  an  open  corn-field  between  me  and  the 
woods.  I  remained  and  deployed  my  skirmish  line  outside  of  the  ditch  there.  At 
the  same  time  when  I  came  there  I  saw  skirmishers,  disiiiouiited  cavalry,  march- 
ing before  me  in  that  corn-fleld.  My  men  tired  at  them  and  they  tired  over  to  us. 
Then  tb(\y  went  back  into  the  woods  and  I  gave  the  command  to  cease  tiring.  Then 
the  adjutant  of  the  regiment  came  up  between  4  and  5  o'clock  with  an  order  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  skirmish  line.  I  stepped  up,  and  be  said  I  shoubl 
tind  out  immediately  what  was  going  on  in  the  corner  of  the  woods;  so  I  took  a 
sergeant  and  a  tile  of  men  and  went  up  there  ;  and  the  sergeant  went  ahead  and 
hioked  in  that  direction,  and  then  we  came  down  and  reported  to  the  adjutant  thai, 
the  enemy  has  been  marching  out  of  the  woods,  and  that  they  were  moving  can- 
non and  ammunition-wagons  to  form  their  proper  companies,'  and  turning  to  the 
left.    A  little  while  after  this  I  heard  a  few  shots  tired  over  in  that  direction. 

Question.  When  you  went  out  with  tin-  skirmishers  and  deployed  your  men, 
what  orders  did  you  have  .' 

Answer.  I  bad  no  special  order  except  to  see  what  was  going  on.  I  .saw  no  liM« 
formed  on  the  left ;  no  line  formed  on  the  I'ight. 

Q.  When  did  you  fiist  observe  the  enemy  coming  down  on  your  front  f 

±\..  That  was  about  4  o'clock. 

(}.  Up  to  that  time  what  indications  were  there  of  an  enemy  in  your  front; 

A.  I  should  say  I  saw  a  f(^w  of  a  .skirmish  line  ujoving  through  the  corn-tield  iul(» 
the  other  sid<' of  the  wood. 

»j.  ])uringthat  d;iy  did  you  see  any  artillery  tiring? 

A.  1  heard  artillery  tiring. 

(J.  In  what  direction  did  you  bear  it  ? 

A.  The  tire  of  artillery  that  forenoon  I  heai-d  on  the  fiont  of  us  ;  in  the  after- 
noon on  our  light. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  tliat  artillery  tiring  that  you  heard  ; 

A.  It  commenced  at  .'>  o'clock  in  the  morning;  then  it  was  in  the  far  distance. 
Then  ab(mt  11  or  12  o'clock  we  heard  it  better;  we  heard  heavier  tiring  Then 
l)etween  1  and  2  o'clock  there  was  no  firing  whatever.  Then  from  about  3  o'clock 
and  aftefwards  there  was   heavy  artillery  tiring  and  musket  tiring  up  to  most  9 
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o'clock  at  nijiht  and  yfUing  by  the  enemy  and  cheering  by  the  Union  men.  We 
heard  that  oti  on  our  right. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  during  that  afternoon  undertake  to  feel  the  enemy  and 
find  out  what  theirstrength  wa.s? 

A.  No  ;  i  only  carried  out  the  order  I  had. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  would  you  say  you  moved  across  Dawkins  Branch 
to  go  forward  with  your  skirmishers  ? 

A.  About  3  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  position  of  the  enemy  after  you  got  up  on  the  skirmish 
line? 

A.  No;  I  didn't  see  no  other  part  of  the  troops  except  this  dismounted  cavalry. 

Q.  This  yelling  and  cheering  that  you  heard  by  the  enemy  and  the  Union  troops, 
was  that  before  or  after  you  moved  youi'  skirmish  line  across  Dawkins'  Branch  ? 

A.  Afterwards. 

Q.  How  long  after? 

A.  That  commeni^ed  about  5  o'clock  or  half-past  five,  and  kept  on  until  dark- 
ness. 

Q.  The  yelling  and  cheering  that  you  heard  was  between  .5  o'clock  and  sun- 
down 1 

The  confederiite  General  R.  E.  Lee's  oflQcial  report  of  that  action 
Bays  that  the  battle  continued  until  9  o'clock  at  night  (board's  record 
page  520). 

A.  Up  to  9  o'clock  at  night.. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  report  of  that  to  anybody  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  send  any  messages  to  Colonel  Marshall 
at  all  that  day  ? 

A.  No;  except  this  one,  because  I  was  not  so  far  off  from  them.  They  could 
hear  all  these  things  going  on  themselves. 

Q.  Then  you  could  hear,  and  he  could  hear  ? 

A.  He  could  hear  the  tiring.  It  took  me  about  ten  minutes,  more  or  less,  to  get 
there  from  my  position  back. 

SERGEANT  FERDINAND  MOHLE'S  TESTIMONY. 

Sergeant  Ferdinand  Mohle,  Thirteenth  New  York  Volunteers 
(board's  record,  page  G76),  a  GoverniutMit  witness,  has  stated  as  fol- 
lows as  to  his  position  to  the  front : 

A.  I  think  we  staid  as  skirmishers  up  towards  night,  and  then  we  were  with- 
drawn on  to  a  hill.  It  is  kind  of  rolling  country  here.  I  think  it  was  hollow  along 
that  way  and  then  it  raised  again. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  while  you  were  on  the  .skirmish  line  so  far  as  the  enemy 
was  concerned  ? 

A.  Saw  a  couple  of  rebel  pickets  in  fi'ont  of  u.s. 

Q.  Infantry  or  cavalry  i 

A.  I  could" not  .say  exactly;  I  guess  it  was  dismounted  cavalry. 

Q.  What  other  indications  of  an  enemy  did  you  sc»e  during  the  day ;  what  enemy 
did  you  see  in  front  of  you  ? 

A.  I  saw  no  enemy  where  I  stood.  I  have  just  said  it  was  a  kind  of  hollow  place 
where  we  went  through  and  we  could  not  see  many  of  the  enemy  except  a  line  of 
])ickets ;  they  were  not  veiy  active.  We  exchanged  a  couple  of  shots,  and  I  recol- 
lect a  couple" of  cannon  shots  flew  right  over  our  line  and  came,  I  guess,  from  our 
rear — our  own  men — two  or  three  shots. 

Q.  Was  there  any  cannonading  going  on  then  ? 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  Where  was  that  i 

A .  That  was  to  our  right. 

(J.  What  was  the  character  of  it  ? 

A.  It  was  heavier  towards  evening  than  the  time  we  went  up  there.  We  heard 
the  noise  more  in  the  evening — the  noise  of  artillery  and  cheering — than  when  we 
first  came  up  there.     But  still  firing  was  going  on. 

Q  When  did  the  enemy  come  down  in  force  on  your  front  that  day  where  you 
were! 

A.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  enemy ;  the  line  of  pickets  ? 

Q.  Yes,  or  heavy  force ;  did  yon  see  any  heavier  force  in  front  of  yon  ? 

A.  I  could  not  see  any  heavy  force;  I  could  hear  more.  I  could  hear  moving; 
I  did  not  know  whether  it  was"  arlUlery  or  cavalry,  but  I  heard  some  words,  some 
tommauds. 

Q.  How  late  in  the  day  was  that' 
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A.  It  was  in  the  evening ;  towards  night,  I  guess. 

Q.  When  yoti  went  out  there  on  that  line,  aid  you  hear  those  commands  and 
movements? 

A.  I  cannot  remember;  I  did  not  hear  any  command  that  time;  but  there  was 
a  couple  of  shots  exehanjied  between  the  pickets ;  and  finally,  I  think,  the  rebel 
pickets  went  back  a  little,  and  word  was  brought  to  cease  firing. 

<^.  Could  you  hear  any  musketry  firing  in  the  afternoon  where  you  were  and 
infantry  tiring  'I 

A.  Yes ;  I  could  hear  that. 

Q.  How  long  in  the  afternoon  did  you  hear  infantry  firing  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  when  it  commenced,  but  I  could  hear  cannon  firing 
when  we  were  marching  up  tlicre. 

Q.  After  you  got  up  there,  was  there  any  cannon  firing? 

A.  There  was  cannon  firing  at  intervals;  it  ceased  sometimes,  and  towards 
night  it  went  on  pretty  heavy." 

Q.  Any  musketry  firing  in  the  afternoon  to  your  front  or  right  ? 

A.  1  think  there  was  musketry  firing,  but  we  could  not  hear  it  so  plain  as  in  the 
evening. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  hear  this  cheering  which  you  speak  of? 

A.  About  sunset.  , 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  S.   HATCH'S  TESTIMONY. 

Captaiu  Jolin  S.  Hatch,  First  Michigan  Volunteers,  Martinclale's 
brigade,  Morell's  division,  a  witness  for  the  Government,  testifies  as 
follows  (board  record,  page  (500)  as  to  what  transpired  at  the  front, 
near  Dawkins  Branch,  on  the  29th  August : 

Question.  Tell  what  you  saw  when  you  got  there  at  that  point. 

Answer.  When  we  turned  off  into  the  woods  we  were  preparing  to  go  into  ac- 
tion, as  I  supposed.  I  think  the  pieces  were  loaded.  Caps  were  left  ofi'  the  guns, 
and  cartridges  examined  and  cartridge-boxes,  and  some  such  things  as  that.  We 
remained  in  the  woods  a  little  time,  and  then  we  moved  off  to  an  eminence  whore 
wo  could  look  ofi"  into  the  depression  or  ravine ;  and  then  the  Thirteenth  New  York 
was  thrown  out  as  skirmishers.  * 

Q.  How  long  had  this  been  after  you  had  arrived  at  that  point  before  the  Thir- 
teenth was  thrown  in  ? 

A.  It  is  my  impression  that  we  were  loading  pieces  and  preparing,  as  we  sup- 
posed, to  go  into  action.  I  recollect  we  were  talking  of  it  together ;  that  it  was 
about  noon.  I  do  not  recollect  looking  at  a  watch.  It  was  about  12  o'clock,  I 
should  say ;  not  far  from  that  any  way. 

Q.  That  the  Thirteenth  were  thrown  out? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remained  there  during  the  day  ? 

A.  Eemaiued  there  all  that  day. 

Q.  After  the  Tliliteentli  were  thrown  out  what  did  you  see? 

A.  We  came  out  of  these  woods,  I  guess,  almost  entirely,  so  that  we  could 
see  the  Tliirteenth  Xew  York  maneuver,  and  see  the  ravine  and  woods  on  beyond. 
I  think  our  arms  were  staclced — our  brigade.  Wo  lay  there  and  saw  the  Thir- 
teenth New  York  moving;  they  kept  moving  on  until  tliey  met  with  some  little 
check  on  the  other  side;  there  were  some  shots  fired;  tlien,  some  time  after  that, 
a  solid  shot  c;ime  over.  General  Porter  was  there  with  liis  statt'.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  were  any  other  generals  there  or  not.  There  was  a  little  scattering 
there  and  a  little  <'ommotion  all  around,  until  pretty  soon  another  one  came  over, 
and  there  was  a  piece  run  out  of  the  woods  where  the  Thirteenth  New  York  had 
met  wiih  some  opposition  from  tho  infantry;  there  was  another  shot  fired  soon 
after  that,  and  wo  supj)osed  t\w  work  was  commencing.  There  were  three  shots, 
I  think,  or  four  shots  fired.  Wo  suppijsed  that  they  were  firing  at  General  Por- 
ter and  his  statf,  because  they  were  mounted  and  cousiiicuous. 

Q.  Then  what  was  done,  ? 

A.  There  w;is  nothing  done  by  us  during  that  afternoon.  We  were  lying  there 
at  ease  until  early  in  the  evening,  when  our  brigade,  a  portion  of  it — my  regiment 
atleast— was  thrown  out,  you  might  say,  as  skirmishers.  We  were  thrown  out 
to  guard  against  a  surpiiso  that  night — thrown  out  to  the  right  of  where  the  New 
York  Thirteentli  vff.nt  down. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? 

A.  Twoliours;  about  that. 

Q.  What  inipcations,  if  any,  did  you  observe  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  dur- 
ing the  (lay  ? 

A.  We  .saw  flgiiting  going  on  on  our  right  and  front. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  contest  was  it  ? 

A.  There  was  heavy  artillery  firing. 

LO   10 
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Q.  How  long  did  that  continue .' 

A.  From  the  time  we  cama  out  on  to  that  eminence,  out  of  the  woods;  there  wa* 
tiring  all  the  afternoon,  but  not  continuous;  there  was  at  times  heavy  firing,  rapid 
firing. 

Q.  From  the  character  of  the  firing  what  were  the  indications  ? 

A.  It  was  heavy — artillery  fire. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  could  see  the  action  going  on  2 

A.  I  could  not  see  the  troops  that  I  recollect.  I  do  not  think  I  could,  but  the 
smoke  and  the  bursting  of  the  shells  could  be  seen,  and  we  could  hear  the  sound  of 
the  artillery,  and  see  the  iines  of  smoke ;  towards  evening  we  heard  musketry 
firing. . 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  the  Thirteenth  Ifew  York  went  out  before  you  saw 
that  gun  run  out  that  you  speak  of  ? 

A.  They  had  time  to  get  down  three-quarters  of  a  mile  or  more— perhaps  half 
an  hour. 

Q.  During  the  day  what  enemy  did  you  see  in  your  front  besides  what  you  have 
mentioned  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Saw  a  line  of  dust  on  the  left  making  towards  Jackson,  who  we  uuderstooil 
was  opposing  our  forces. 

Q.  At  the  time? 

A.  At  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  enemy  directly  in  your  front  ? 

A.  These  woods  were  there  ;  nothing  more  than  artillery.  There  were  infantry 
opposed  to  the  Thirteenth  New  York. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  there,  artilleiy  and  infantry  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that ;  they  did  not  remain  all  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Had  no  more  artillery  firing  from  them  ? 

A.  The  artillery,  three  or  four  shots  was  all  th;xt  bothered  us. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bullitt  : 

Q.  What  time  was  it,  in  the  afternoon  or  toward  evening,  that  j'ou  heard  that 
musketry  firing  1 

A.  The  day  was  well  advanced. 

Q,  Five  or' 6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

A.  I  should  judge  so;  before  sundown  some  time. 

Q.  What  you  had  heard,  prior  to  that  time,  was  all  artillery  firing? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  musketry  filing  until  toward  sundown;  perhaps  the 
sun  an  hour  or  two  high. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  that  you  were  sent  out  on  that  picket-line  ? 

A.  The  Thirteenth  Kew  York  was  sent  out,  and  I  was  in  the  same  brigade  with 
them.  As  I  say,  we  were  preparing  for  action  in  the  woods  about  12  o'clock,  T 
should  think. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  ROBERT  C.   BUCHANAN'S  TESTMOXY. 

The  late  Brevet  Major-General  Robert  C.  Bucliauan,  Uuited  States 
Army,  retired,  called  by  petitioner  (board  record,  page  215),  testifies 
as  to  the  movements  of  the  brigade  he  commanded  in  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Sykes'  division,  after  they  left  Manassas  Junction  on  the  29th,  as 
follows: 

Question.  Which  way  did  you  move  then  ? 

Answer.  AVe  had  been  moving  by  the  right  fiank  ;  we  then  moved  by  the  left 
flank;  we  moved  down  by  the  road  which  takes  us  near  a  church,  which  I  have 
since  heard  called  Bethlehem  Church,  in  the  direction  of  Gainesville. 

Q.  Where  did  you  halt  then  ? 

A.  Near  that  church  and  in  advance  of  it. 

Q.  In  what  position  were  your  troops  then  ? 

A.  At  that  time  directly  on  the  road. 

Q.  How  were  you  formed  when  you  halted  there  ? 

A.  Wo  were  formed  in  line  of  battle  immediately  after  we  halted. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  that  position  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  During  the  balance  of  the  day,  I  mean. 

A.  We  did  not  leave  that  ground  that  day  except  under  various  instructions 
that  we  got  to  countermarch  ;  from  time  to  time  we  countennarched,  of  course  on 
the  same  ground. 

Q.  You  did  not  leave  that  ground  ? 

A.  No ;  except  towards  night  we  changed  our  direction,  I  think  on  to  a  little 
road  that  led  us  off  to  the  turnpike. 

Q.  Practically,  you  remained  in  that  position  during  that  day  ? 

A.  During  that  day. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  stacking  of  arms? 
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A.  Tes;  they  stacked  arms  from  time  to  time. 

t^.  When  j'ou  did  that  what  position  was  your  line  in — stUl  in  line  of  battle? 

A.  Always;  always  ready. 

EDMUND  SCHBIVEK's  TESTIMONr. 

Edmuud  SchrLver,  called  by  the  recorder,  being  duly  sworn,  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Direct  examination : 

Question.  State  your  rauk  in  the  Army. 

Answer.  Inspector-iieneral  and  brevet  major-general. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  on  the  29th  of  August,  1862  ? 

A.  I  was  then  on  General  McDowells  staff,  when  he  commanded  the  Third 
Coi-ps  of  the  Army  of  Viij;iuia. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  being  with  him  on  the  29th  of  August,  at  the  head  of  Gen- 
eral Porter's  column,  iu  the  neiirhborhood  of  Dawkins  Branch? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  ? 

A.  Went  out  to  the  right  with  the  generals,  whose  object  was,  I  believe,  to 
make  some  observations,  and  then  returned  to  the  place  whence  we  started. 

Q.  Where  did  General  McDowell  leave  you,  or  did  he  not  leave  yon  ? 

A.  He  left  somewhere  to  the  east  or  to  his  right  looking  out  toward  the  railroad, 
my  recollection  is. 

Q.  Which  direction  did  he  take  when  be  left  ? 

A.  I  think  he  went  in  a  southerly  direction,  otf  to  where  his  divisions  were. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  him  ! 

A.  No. 

Q.  Which  direction  did  you  take  ? 

A.  I  came  a  little  to  the  left  and  went  by  General  Porter's  headquarters,  and 
then  came  down,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  the  road  General  McDowell  went,  through 
the  woods;  I  did  not  go  with  him. 

Q.  You  went  down  the  GaiuesvUlo  road  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  with  General  Porter,  or  did  you  follow  him  ? 

A.  I  really  cannot  recollect  that ;  I  know  we  met  again. 

Q.  What  transi)ired  at  that  time  when  you  met  him  there  ? 

A.  I  had  a  little  conversation ;  I  cannot  exactly  recollect  what  it  was,  except 
the  general  said  or  expressed  the  belief  that  he  might  become  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  and  that  he  had  uo  cavalrymen ;  he  eitlier  tlien  proposed,  or  I  proposed, 
or  at  any  rate  the  arrangement  was  made,  that  be  should  have  half  of  General 
McDowell's  escort  that  was  with  me :  it  was  turned  over,  and  I  left.  He  wanted 
them  to  send  messages. 

Q.  At  that  time  where  were  the  enemy  ? 

A.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

COLONEL  JOHN  S.   MOSBY's  TESTIMONY. 

John  S.  Mosby,  formerly  colonel  of  Major-General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart's 
staff,  testified  as  follows  (board  record,  page  887) : 

Question.  When  did  that  battle  begin  on  the  29tb — what  time  of  day  ? 

Answer.  Pn^tt  v  early  on  the  morning  of  the  29tb  there  was  heavy  fighting. 

Q.  How  Ivu'j:  did  that  continue  ? 

A.  My  reciillectiou  is  that  there  was  heavy  fighting  during  most  of  the  day. 
Early  in  the  morning  i  sujipose  I  was  about  the  rear  of  the  center  of  Jackson's 
line,  and  I  suppo.se  about  8,  or  9,  or  10  o'clock  there  came  a  report  that  our  left 
fiank  had  been  turned,  over  in  the  direction  of  Sudley ;  I  went  over  there  with 
the  First  Virginia  Cavalry,  according  to  my  recollection,  for  the  purposeof  check- 
ing that,  and  we  were  there  the  whole  of  the  day. 

Q.  What  of  the  action  could  you  see  and  hear?  Describe  all  that  you  recall 
of  that  action. 

A.  We  could  not  see  the  fighting.  I  was  with  this  cavalry,  and  I  suppose 
we  were  half  a  mile,  or  part  of  the  time  within  a  mile  of  it.  In  the  morning  this 
regiment  that  I  got  with  I  suppose  was  not  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  Jackson's 
line ;  but  when  the  report  came  that  the  Federal  cavalry  was  over  on  Jackson's 
left,  and  there  was  danger  of  their  capturin"'  his  wagons  and  ambulances  that 
were  in  the  rear  of  Sudley  Church,  this  cavalry  was  sent  over  there  to  protect 
Jackson's  left,  and  I  went  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  losses  of  Jackson  were  in  that  action? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  12  o'clock  noon  up  to  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  do  you  recollect  the 
character  of  the  fighting  as  far  as  you  could  judge  from  the  sound? 
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A.  My  general  recollection  of  it  is  that  most  of  the  day  there  was  heavy  fighting. 
I  cannot  particularize. 
Q.  Musketry  and  artillery  ? 
A.  Musketry  and  artillery. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  THOMAS  C.    H.  SMITH'S  TESTIMONT. 

Attentiou  is  also  called  to  evidence  of  Lieuteaant-Colonel  T.  C.  H. 
Smith,  afterwards  brigadier-general,  as  follows: 
By  the  Judge- ADVOCATE  : 

Question.  Will  you  state  in  what  capacity  you  were  serving  in  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia in  its  late  campaign  under  General  Pope  in  August  last  1 

Answc'r.  1  was  aid-de-camp  on  the  stall' of  GeneralPope. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not,  on  the  28th  or  29th  of  August,  carry  any  orders  from  Major- 
General  Pope  to  Major-Genei-al  Porter  which  concerned  his  movements  on  those 
days? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q,  Did  yon  or  not  see  General  Porter  during  either  of  the  days  of  the  27th,  28th, 
and  29th  of  Augu.st  i 

A.  I  saw  General  Porter  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th. 

Q.  At  what  place  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  see  him? 

A.  I  had  been  sent  back  to  the  ammunition  on  the  train  at  Bristoe,  and  charged 
with  its  distribution.  General  Porter  wished  over  four  hundred  thousand  rounds ; 
General  Hooker  something  over  ninety  thousand  rounds.  About  2  or  3  o'clock 
I  had  sent  forwai'd  to  General  Porter  some  three  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand rounds,  and  had  seized  wagons  to  forward  the  balance,  and  left  Captain 
Piatt  in  charge.  The  business  being  then  sufficiently  forward,  I  went  on  to  find 
General  Pope.  On  getting  to  the  point  wheie  I  had  left  General  Pope  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  found  he  had  moved  on,  and,  to  inquire  the  road  he  had  taken,  I  went  to 
Gener.il  Porter's  head(iuarters,  near  the  Manassas  water-station.  I  found  General 
Porter  in  his  tent,  and  asked  him  which  road  General  Pope  had  taken,  and  he 
informed  me.  I  had  some  ten  minutes'  conversation  with  him.  One  of  his  stafi 
was  present ;  I  forget  his  name. 

Q.  Will  you  state  that  cimversation  ? 

A.  After  asking  him  about  the  road,  T  told  General  Porter  the  amount  of  am- 
munition that  I  had  aent  forward  to  him,  and  aho  that  the  balance  would  come  im- 
mediately  forioard.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  received  it,  or  made  some  remark ;  I 
cannot  remember  the  exact  expression.  General  Porter  said  th.it  he  had  not;  that 
was  the  substance  of  his  reply — either  that  ho  had  received  hardly  any  of  it,  or 
none  of  it,  if  I  remember  aright.  I  expressed  some  surprise,  ami  said  that  it  had 
been  sent  forioard  to  the  front  as  ordered  ,-  and.  either  in  reply  to  some  gvestion  of 
mine  or  to  some  remark,  or  of  himself,  he  said  that  he  had  no  officers  to  take  charge 
of  it  and  distribute  it,  or  to  look  it  up,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  remarked 
that  he  could  hardly  expect  us  at  headquarters  to  be  able  to  send  officers  to  distri- 
bute it  in  his  corps ;  that  it  had  been  sent  forward  on  the  road  in  the  direction 
where  his  corps  was.  He  replied  that  it  teas  going  where  it  belonged ;  that  it 
teas  on  the  road  to  Alexandria,  tuhere  %ve  were  all  going.  I  do  not  know  as  it 
is  evidence  to  give  the  spirit  in  whicli  this  was  said — the  way  it  impressed  me. 
Thos(!  remarks  were  made  in  a  sneering  manner,  and  appeared  to  me  to  express  a 
great  indifference.  There  was  then  a  pause  for  a  moment.  General  Porter  then 
spoke  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  sick  au<l  wounded  from  the  field  of  Kettle 
Kun.  Ue  said  it  would  bint  Pope,  leaving  the  wounded  beliind.  1  told  him  tjiat 
they  were  not  to  be  left  behind ;  that  I  knew  that  a  positive  order — an  imperative 
order — had  been  given  to  General  Banks  to  bring  all  the  wounded  wilh  him,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  throw  property  out  of  the  wagons  if  necessary.  To  tliis  General 
Porter  made  no  reply  in  words ;  but  his  manner  to  me  expressed  th(!  same  I'ef  ling 
that  I  had  noticed  before.  This  conversation,  from  General  Porter's  manner  and 
look,  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind.  I  left  him,  as  I  have  said,  after  an 
interview^  of  about  ten  minutes,  and  rode  on,  arriving  at  our  headquarters  on  Bull 
Kun  just  as  we  entered  them  and  pitched  our  tents  for  the  night.  After  uiy  tent 
was  pitched,  and  I  had  had  something  to  eat,  I  went  oner  to  General  Pope  and  re- 
ported to  him  briefly  what  I  had  done  in  regard  to  the  ammunition.  I  then  said  to 
Imn,  '•  General,  Isaw  General  Porter  on  my  way  here."  Said  he,  "  Well,  sir."  I  .saidj; 
'^General,  he  ivill  fail  you."  "Fail  me."  said  he;  "what  do  you  mean  ^  What  did 
he  say?"  Said  I,  "  Itisnot  so  mv.chwhat  he  said,  though  he  said  enough;  heis  gain, 
tofatlyou."  These  expressions  I  repeat.  I  think  I  remember  them  with  exactness, 
for  I  was  excited  at  the  time  from  the  impression  that  liad  been  made  upon  me. 
Said  General  Pope,  "How  can  he  fail  me ?  He  will  fight  where  I  put  him ;  he  will 
fight  where  I  put  him;"  or,  "He  must  fight  iohere  I  put  him;  he  mustfight  ivhere  I 
put  him"— one  of  those  expression*.  This  General  Pope  said  with  a  great  deal  of 
feeling,  and  impetuously,  and  perhaps  overbearinglj',  and  in  an  excited  manner. 
I  replied  in  the  same  way,  saying  that  I  was  certain  that  Fitz-John  Porter  was  a 
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traitor;  that  I  would  shoot  him  that  night,  so  far  as  auy  ('rime  before  God  wa.-, 
concerneil  if  tlie  law  would  aHow  me  to  do  it.  I  speak  (if  this  to  show  the  cou- 
viction  that  1  received  Irom  Geu.ral  Porter's  uiauner  aud  expressions  in  that  in- 
tervie^w.  1  have  only  to  add  that  my  prepossessions  of  him  were  tavorable  as  it 
was  at  iK-adquarters,  up  to  that  time.  I  never  liad  entertained  any  iuipreasious 
against  him  until  tliat  conversation.  I  knew  not  hint;-  witli  reaard  to  his  orders  to 
move  up  to  Kettle  Run.  I  knew  nothing  of  any  failure  on  his  part  to  coinplv  with 
any  orders.  '  •' 

Q.  State  more  distinctly  the  point  where  you  saw  General  Porter  on  the  28th  of 
August? 

.•  '^'  -^^,"'«*  encamped  at  the  Manassas  water-station,  between  Bristoe  and  the  junc- 
tion. 1/ie  water-station  was  a  short  distance  from  his  headquarters.  (The  witness 
mdicated  ujion  the  map  before  tlie  court  wliore  ho  thouglit  the  place  to  be  )  I  do 
not  thiuk  the  water-station  is  more  tlian  one-third  the' distance  from  Bristoe  to 
Mcmassas  Junction.  That  is  my  impression  ;  I  cannot  spealv  positively  about  it 
y.  In  the  conversation  to  which  you  refer,  did  or  did  not  General  Porter  mani- 
lest  any  anxiety  to  get  possession  of,  and  have  distributed  in  liis  corps,  the  ammu- 
nition ot  which  you  sjieak  .' 

A.  "No  sir;  I  thought  he  showed  an  titter  iuditference  upon  the  subject-  showed 
It  very  plainly. 

Q.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  did  this  conversation  between  you  aud  (Jeneral  Por- 
ter take  idace  ? 

A.  /  think  it  must  have  been  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  :  half  past  three  or 
four  0  clock  '        ./  J. 

Q.  In  anything  that  was  said  in  that  conversation,  or  in  the  manner  of  General 
Porter,  was  there  evidenced  any  desire  or  any  willingness  on  his  part  to  support 
Creneral  Pope  in  the  military  operations  in  which  he  was  then  en"a"ed « 

A.  Quite  the  contrary  to  that.  ■"   ° 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  disinclination  to  support  General  Pope  whicli 
you  thought  he  manifested,  was  the  result  of  disgust  with  the  immediate  service 
"\"^.  ,*'• ,  !i®  ■*^"^  ^^'^^  engaged,  or  of  hostility  to  the  commanding-general,  or  upon 
what  did  it  seem  to  rest'^  "  ' 

A.  It  seemed  to  mo  to  rest  on  hostility.  But  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  anah/ze 
the  impression  that  was  made  upon  me.  I  conveyed  it  to  General  Pope  in  the  ivo'rds 
that!  have  stated.  I  had  one  of  those  clear  convictions  that  a  man  has  a  few  times 
perhaps  in  his  hfe  as  to  the  character  and  purposes  of  a  person  whom  ho  sees  tor 
tiie  farst  time.  Iso  man  can  express  altogether  how  such  an  impression  is  gained 
trom  looks  and  manner,  but  it  is  clear. 

Q.  Hatl  you  passed  over  the  road  between  Bristoe  Station  and  "Warrenton  Junc- 
tion on  that  day  or  on  the  previous  day  1 

A.  On  the  previous  day,  the  2,1th,  I  came  over  it  after  General  Pope 

Q.  At  what  hour  of  tlie  day  did  you  pass  over  it  ? 

A.  I  should  say  that  I  left  our  head(iuarters,  about  a  mile  from  Warrenton 
Junction,  about  half -past  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  1  should  sav  it  was 
past  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  '' 

Q.   What  was  the  condition  of  the  roads  then  1 

A.  For  the  fir.st  mile  and  a  half,  until  you  got  to  Cedar  Run,  the  road  was  bor- 
dered on  either  side  by  open  fields  or  open  woods,  over  wliich  troops  could  march 
easily,  in  great  part  without  going  on  the  road.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  ivgu  ar  road  a  good  part  of  the  way  up.  The  troops  marched  through  the 
tieltls  to  Bristoe  Station.  " 

Q.  Were  ycm  or  not  present  at  the  battle  of  the  29th  of  August  i 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  present. 

Q.  Throughout  the  engagement? 

A.  I  left  with  General  Pope  when  he  rode  on  to  the  field,  but  on  the  way 
he  sent  me  with  an  order  oflthe  road,  so  that  1  did  not  get  on  the  field  for  tw. 
three  hours  alter  that. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  regard  the  battle  as  commencing  ? 

A.  1  he  smoke  was  rising  over  a  considerable  |)ortion  of  ground,  I  should  say  a 
mile,  plainly  in  view,  when  we  were  at  Centreville;  and  there  was  some  heaivy 
cannonading.  I  should  say  it  was  about  10  or  11  o'clock  when  I  first  came  to 
Centreville,  and  it  was  about  11  or  12  oclock  when  I  saw  the  appearance  of  which 
1.  speak--the  sign  of  a  heavy  action,  from  the  smoke  rising.    It  was  very  jilainly 
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too  111  order  that  it  niay  be  clearly  understood  in  regard  to  the  action,  that  at  the 
time  I  was  sent  oil  Irom  the  road,  while  General  Po))e  was  riding  on  the  field 
there  was  a  cessation  of  cannon-firing  for  a  considerable  time,  I  should  sav  for  cer- 
tainly a  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  the  battle  raging  at  5  p.  m.  on  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  severely. 
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WILLIAM  L.  FAXON  TESTIFIES. 

William  L.  Faxou  testifies  as  follows  (board  record,  page  844): 

QnestioD.  State  your  occupation  ? 

Answer.  Superintendent  i>fational  Sailors'  Home,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Q.  Were  vou  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  on  the  29th  of  August, 
1862:  if  so,  in  what  capacity? 

A.  I  was  assi.stant  surgeon  of  the  Thirty-second  Massachusetts  from  the  2d  of 
June,  1862,  until  along  in  August,  1863. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  the  27th  ? 

A.  In  camp  at  Wan-enton  Junction. 

Q.  In  whose  brigade  and  division? 

A.  I  was  in  the  second  brigade,  first  division,  Fifth  Corps,  MoreU  commanding 
division,  and  General  Gritiin  commanding  the  brigade. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  Warrenton  Junction,  and  what  direction  did  your 
regiment  take  ? 

A.  The  bugle  sounded  for  an  early  start,  and  it  was  quite  dark.  We  got  out 
iust  before  daylight,  and  my  brigade  lay  outside  of  the  wood  in  which  we  camped 
until  the  sun  was  pretty  high. 

Q.  What  dii-ection  did  you  take  from  there? 

A.  We  marched  off  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  wood  and  crossed  a  little  run,  and 
went  up  to  Catlett's,  and  from  there  to  Bristoe;  followed  the  general  direction  of 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  arrive  at  Bristoe  Station  with  your  regiment? 

A.  I  judge  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

Q.  During  that  time  did  yon  see  General  Porter  ? 

A.  I  saw  General  Porter'only  as  I  crossed  the  run  at  Bristoe. 

Q.  Where  was  he  at  that  time  ? 

A.  He  was  at  a  little  house  on  the  left  hand  of  where  I  crossed:  that  is,  on  the 
side  toward  Washington.  He  and  his  staff  were  at  a  little  house ;  I  think  it  was 
a  kind  of  peach  orchard  :  I  think  most  of  them  were  sitting  down. 

Q.  Describe  what  you  saw  and  heard,  so  far  as  General  Porter  was  concerned. 

A.  As  I  crossed  the  run  I  heard  General  Porter  make  this  remark:  "Go  tell 
Morell  to  halt  his  division  ":  and  ho  added,  "  I  don't  care  a  damn  if  we  don't  get 
there."  I  am  very  particular  about  those  words,  because  I  recollect  them,  and  I 
have  spoken  of  them. 

Q.  On  the  next  morning  where  were  you  ? 

A.  I  marched  with  the  regiment,  and  I  think  we  went  up  about  as  far  as  Mau- 
as.sas  Junction,  whore  we  halted  a  short  time  :  then  the  reaimeut  turned  off  to  the 
left,  I  believe,  and  crossed  th(^  road  and  came  off'  on  a  road  not  exactly  parallel,  but 
curving  off'  and  following  the  general  direction  of  the  Manassas  Gap  Eailroad.  I 
think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  place  where  you  halted  ? 

A.  We  halted  on  a  small  knoll ;  part  of  it  overlooked  quite  a  large  valley ;  quite 
a  large  part  of  it  was  cleared,  and  on  the  right  I  saw  the  line  of  the  Manassas  Gap 
Eailroad. 

Q.  This  point  that  I  have  indicated  on  the  map  as  Dawkins  Branch. 

A.  I  shouhl  take  the  branch  to  bo  a  little  farther  away.  I  should  take  the 
branch  to  b(^  about  a  mile  away  from  the  place  where  we  halted ;  there  might  have 
been  a  dry  run  at  the  foot  of  this  knoll,  but  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  you  came  to  a  halt  there  ? 

A.  I  went  down  on  the  railroad.  I  went  around  generally  in  the  woods  and 
looked  at  the  situation  gmerally  ;  saw  firing  was  going  on  along  the  right  of  us, 
over  toward  Thoroughfare  Gap. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  iudie:iticius  of  an  enemy  immediately  in  your  front. 

A.  I  did  not  see  aiiy  for  a  mile  or  more :  I  looked  along  through  the  field  close  ; 
General  Porter  came  up  and  borrowed  a  glass  of  me :  he  asked  me  what  I  had 
seen.  I  told  him  I  thought  there  was  a  battery  coming  in  about  a  mile  from  us  on 
the  Washington  side  of  the  road.  Xot  very  far  from  it  I  think  there  was  a  small 
house,  and  I  saw  something  that  led  me  to  suppose  that  there  were  men  going  in 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  reply  he  made  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  made  any  reply  to  me. 

Q.  Did  that  battery  open  upon  yoii  ? 

A.  It  opened  shortly  afterwards  :  of  course  I  cannot  tell  youhow  many  minutes, 
because  I  did  not  keep  any  note  of  the  time.  I  had  no  intention  of  making  any 
memorandum.  It  opened  and  flied  before  the  troops  were  withdrawn  ;  I  think 
not  exceeding  three,  might  have  been  four,  possibly  but  two,  shots. 

Q.  Where  did  those  shots  strike  ? 

A.  One  of  the  shots  struck  a  man  in  the  front  rank  of  the  First  Michigan  In- 
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fantiy.  aud  passed  thiougli  Lis  abdomen,  and  struck  the  first  man  in  the  rear  rank 
in  the  thigh. 

Q.  You  were  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  was  at  tlio  place  and  saw  the  men.  They  were  sitting  or  lying  just  a  little 
lower  down  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  in  front  of  nie. 

Q.  Then  what  was  done  ? 

A.  Shortly  after  that  wo  withdrew. 

Q.  What  indications,  if  any,  did  you  see  of  an  enemy  in  your  front  or  to  your 
right  and  front  or  to  vour  right  ? 

A.  To  the  right  and  front. 

Mr.  Choate.  I  do  not  know  that  an  assistant  surgeon  is  a  military  expert. 

The  RrxORDEU.  T  asked  him  what  ho  saw. 

Mr.  Choate.  I  have  no  objection  to  what  he  saw. 

A.  (Continued.)  Beyond  this  general  clearing  to  quite  a  large  extent  there  was 
ii  smaller  clearing,  only  a  part  of  which  could  be  seen  ;  there  was  a  small  opening 
in  the  woods :  across  that  opening  there  came  a  small  body  of  men  ;  they  lialtedin 
the  opening,  wheie  there  was  evidently  a  depression,  but  their  heads  and  shoulders 
could  be  i)lainly  seen. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  ? 

A.  I  should  judge,  not  over  twenty. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  see  of  an  enemy  in  your  front,  or  to  your  right  and  front — 
or  to  vour  right  1 

A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Could  you  see  anything  that  would  indicate  the  march  of  troops  ;  if  so,  what? 

A.  I  could  see  a  large  cloud  of  dust  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike  moving  towards 
Centreville. 

Q.  After  that  where  did  you  go  ? 

A.  I  went  into  camp  with  troops  at  night,  after  they  withdrew. 

Q.  Did  they  remain  in  this  advanced  position  during  the  day  ? 

A.  They  were  withdrawn  in  the  afternoon ;  the  sun  was  declining  in  the  heavens. 

Q.  How  far  were  they  withdrawn  ? 

A.  I  should  judge  inside  of  a  mile. 

Q.  More  than  half  a  mile  or  less  ? 

A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you ;  I  could  go  to  the  spot,  to  the  place  where  they 
came,  because  we  withdrew  on  the  same  road,  and  then  came  back  and  went  into 
camp  again  after  dusk. 

I  here  insert  the  4.30  p.  m.  order  carried  by  Douglas  from  General 
Pope  to  General  Porter : 

That  the  accused  being  in  front  of  the  enemy  during  the  battle  of  Manassas  on 
Friday  the  29th  August,  1862,  did  receive  the  following  lawful  order  : 

Headquauters  in  the  Field, 

August  29—4.30  p.  m. 
Major-Genebal  Porter  :  Tour  line  of  march  brings  you  in  on  the  enemy's  right 
flank.  I  desire  you  to  push  forward  into  action  at  once  on  the  enemy's  flank,  and 
if  possible  on  his  rear,  keeping  your  right  in  communication  with  General  Rey- 
nolds. The  enemy  is  massed  in  the  woods  in  front  of  us,  but  can  be  shelled  out 
as  soon  as  you  engage  their  flank.  Keep  heavy  reserves  and  use  your  batteries, 
keeping  well  closed  to  yourright  all  the  time,  in  case  you  are  obliged  to  fall  back, 
do  so  to  your  right  and  rear,  so  as  to  keep  you  in  close  communication  with  the 
right  wing. 

JOHN  POPE,  Major- General  Commanding. 

captain  DOUGLAS  POPE  SWORX. 

Captain  Douglas  Pope  was  then  called  by  the  Government  and 
sworn  aud  examined,  as  follows : 
By  the  Judge  Advocate  : 

Question.  Will  you  state  what  is  your  rank  in  the  military  service  ? 

Answer.  I  am  captain  and  additional  aid-de-camp. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  Army  of  Virginia  in  its  late  campaign  nnder  Major-Gen- 
eral  Pope '? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? 

A.  As  additional  aid-de-camp  to  General  Pope. 

Q.  Were  yon  or  not  on  the  held  of  the  battle  of  Manassas  on  Fi-iday,  the  29th  of 
August  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  on  that  day  bear  any  order  from  General  Pope  to  General 
Porter;  and,  if  so,  what  was  its  character,  and  at  what  hour  did  you  bear  and  de- 
liver it  ? 

A.  I  received  an  order  from  General  Pope,  to  be  delivered  to  General  Porter,  at 
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half  past  4  o'clock.  The  purport  of  the  order  I  did  not  know  at  the  time.  I 
went  directly  to  General  Porter  with  that  order,  and  it  reached  him  by  five  o'cloek. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  that  the  only  order  which  on  that  day  you  had  to  General 
Porter  from  General  Pope  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  "Where  did  you  find  General  Porter  with  his  command  ? 

A.  I  found  him  at  tha/orks  of  the  road  leading  from,  Manassas  to  QainesvilU  and 
Groveton,  on  the  railroad. 

Q.  What  distance  was  that  from  Manassas  Junction  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  of  my  own  knowledge ,-  but  I  have  heard  that  it  was  between 
two  and  three  miles. 

Q.  What  distance  from  the  battle-field  where  the  engagement  was  then  pend- 
ing? 

A.  When  I  received  the  order  I  was  to  the  right  of  the  battle-field,  and  I  suppose  it 
was  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  General  Porter. 

Former  was  not  with  the  head  of  his  column,  bnt  back  within  two- 
miles  of  Manassas  Junction. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not,  on  delivering  the  order,  learn  its  character? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  statements,  if  any,  did  General  Porter  make  to  you  iu  regard  to  the 
movements  which  the  order  contemplated  he  should  make  ? 

A.  In  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  General  Porter,  after  his  reading  the  or- 
der, he  explained  to  me  on  the  map  where  the  enemy  had  come  down  in  force  to 
attack  him,  and  had  established  a  batteiy.  I  under.stood  him  to  say  that  the  enemy 
had  opened  upon  him;  but  what  he  had  done  I  do  not  now  remember. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  with  General  Porter? 

A.  About  fifteen  minute-,  I  suppose. 

Q.  While  you  were  there,  or  at  any  time  before  you  left,  did  you  observe  any 
orders  given  or  any  indication  of  preparation  for  a  movement  in  the  direction  of 
the  battle-field? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  In  what  condition  were  the  troops  there  at  that  time? 

A.  I  saw  only  a  portion  of  them  ;  the  portion  that  I  saw  I  believed  belonged  to 
General  Sykes's  division.  They  were  on  the  road  between  the  forks  of  the  road 
and  Manassas — what  small  portion  of  the  troops  I  saw  that  belonged  to  General 
Porter's  corps.  It  was  my  impression  they  were  halted  there  ;  I  saw  the  arms  of 
some  of  them  stacked.  , 

Q.  They  had  their  arms  stacked  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  the  sound  of  theartillery  of  the  battle  then  pending  distinctly  audible 
at  that  pouit  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  And  was  the  sound  of  the  small-arms  distinctly  audible  at  that  point  ? 

A.  In  regard  to  the  small-arms  I  do  not  remember;  but  I  could  hear  the  artil- 
lery very  jilainly,  very  distinctly. 

Q.  Wiis  it  continuous,  indicating  a  continued  action? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  General  Porter  make  any  inquiry  of  you  at  all  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fojrces  then  engaged  iu  battle? 

A.  There  were  inquiries  made  of  me  by  an  officer — one  of  General  Porter's 
aids-de-camp,  I  think.  I  do  not  think  that  General  Porter  said  anything  to  me 
about  it. 

Page  58,  G.  C.  M. : 

Q.  As  you  have  passed  over  the  road  and  know  the  distance,  will  you  state 
within  what  time  General  Porter  and  his  command  could  have  reached  the  battle- 
field after  the  delivery  of  that  order  ? 

A.  To  have  reached  where  I  had  received  the  order  would  have  taken  him  two 
or  three  hours,  I  suppose — that  is,  to  the  extreme  right  of  our  army. 

Q.  Within  what  time  would  it  have  required  him  to  reach  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy  ? 

A.  I  could  not  state,  because  I  do  not  know  where  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy 
then  was.  My  impression,  though,  from  what  General  Porter  said,  was  that  the 
enemy  were  nearly  ui  his  front.  I  supposed  them  about  a  mile  from  him.  That 
was  uierely  my  impression  from  the  conversation  I  had  with  General  Porter. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  have  another  interview  with  General  Porter  after  that  time? 

A.  I  did  not.  After  receiving  a  written  reply  to  the  order  I  had  delivered  to 
General  Porter,  I  started  on  my  way  back,  and  I  suppose  I  had  got  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  where  General  Porter  was,  when  I  was  overtaken  by  an  or- 
derly, who  said  General  Porter  wished  to  see  me.    I  got  part  way  back  when  I 
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met  an  officer,  I  siipi)oseil  au  aid-do-camp  of  General  Porter,  who  said  that  Gen- 
eral Porter  wished  to  see  me.  I  went  back,  and  this  aid-de-camp  told  me  I  better 
wait  a  few  minutes.    I  did  not  see  General  Porter  then. 

Q.  Had  you,  or  not,  .seen  lliis  officer  whom  .you  supposed  to  bo  an  aid-de-camp 
during  you  tir.st  interview  with  General  Porter? 

A.  I  had,  anil  had  had  a  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  In  the  ])reseuee  of  General  Porter? 

A.  While  General  Porter  was  writing  the  reply  to  the  order  I  had  delivered  to 
him. 

Q.  What  seemed  to  be  his  rank  1 

A.  He  was  a  lirst  lieutenant,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  he,  01'  not,  perform  any  act  or  make  any  remark  in  the  presence  of  Gen- 
eral Porter  which  induced  you  to  believe  that  he  "was  au  aid  de-camp  ?  If  so,  state 
what  that  remark  and  what  that  act  was. 

A.  I  do  not  it'member  his  making  any  remark  to  General  Porter,  or  General 
Porter  saying  anything  to  him.  My  impression  is  that  he  told  me  that  he  was  an 
aid-de-camp.  1  firmly  believed  at  the  time  that  he  was  General  Porter's  aid-de- 
camp. I  did  not  see  any  act  indicating  that,  excepting  that  he  was  associated  with 
General  Porter :  ho  was  very  close  to  General  Porter  at  the  time  I  had  the  con- 
versation with  him ;  within  hearing  of  General  Porter  if  he  had  listened  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you,  or  not,  sup])08e  that  his  statement  to  you,  that  he  was  an  aid-de- 
camp of  General  Porti-r,  could  have  been  heard  by  General  Porter  if  he  had  been 
listening  to  your  conversation  ? 

A.  It  could. 

Q.  Do  I  not  understand  you,  then,  to  say  that  that  conversation  occurred  in  fact 
in  the  presence  of  General"  Porter? 

A.  In  the  presence  of  General  Porter;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you,  or  not,  charged  by  that  officer  with  a  message  to  General  Pope 
that  a  scout  had  come  in  reporting  that  the  enemy  were  retreating  through 
Thoroughfare  Gap  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  that  message  as  given  to  you  seriously  or  jestingly? 

A.  Seriousl.y. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  your  interview  with  General 
Porter  until  your  return  to  General  Porter's  encampment  ? 

A.  About  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  I  suppose ;  between  that  and  an  hour. 

Q.  On  your  return  to  his  encampment,  did  you  or  not  observe  any  preparation 
on  the  part  of  his  officers  or  of  the  troops  for  an  advance  upon  the  enemy  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  dress  of  this  officer  whom  you  supposed  to  be  an  aid-de-camp! 

A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  a  staff  officer's  shoulder- 
straps  on  or  a  line  officer's.  1  do  not  remember  now  which  it  was.  He  was  in  uni- 
form. 

The  examination  by  the  judge-advocate  here  closed. 

Examination  by  the  Accused  : 

Q.  How  does  the  witness  fix  the  hour  of  the  day  when  he  left  General  Pope  to 
bear  the  order  ? 

A.  From  the  date  of  the  order,  which  was  dated  at  4.30  p.  m. 

Q.  Was  the  road  which  you  took  to  bear  the  order  from  GeneralPope  to  General 
Porter  direct  or  circuitous? 

A.  My  impres.sion  is  that  it  was  a  direct  road. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  through  Manassas  Junction  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  tliat  is,  in  conveying  the  order  to  General  Porter,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  the  railroad  towards  General  Porter? 

A.  I  did  not ;  I  met  him  right  on  the  railroad  ? 

Q.  You  have  stated  how  you  lis  the  time  when  you  received  the  order;  how  do 
you  fix  the  time  of  its  delivery  ? 

A.  By  the  distance  and  the  rate  at  which  I  carried  the  order. 

Q.  A  nd  so  fixing  it,  you  determine  the  order  to  have  been  delivered  at  5  o'clock  ? 

A.  Not  precisely  at  5  o'clock,  by  5  o'clock. 

Q.  Toil  mean  as  early  as  5  o'clock? 

A.  As  early  as  5  o'clock.    It  may  have  been  three  or  four  minutes  Jifter  5  o'clock. 

Q.  We  understand  yoa  to  say  that  you  make  this  judgment  as  to  the  time  from 
the  distance  which  you  had  to  pass  over  and  the  rate  you  went? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  first  started  to  go  back  from  General  Porter  to  General  Pope,  did 
you  take  the  same  road  back  by  which  you  had  come  to  General  Porter? 

A.  I  did. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  GENERAL  GEORGE  SYKES. 

On  the  original  trial  Brigadier-General  George  Sykes  swore,  after 
saying  that  he  was  with  the  j)etitiouer  when  an  officer  brouglit  him 
the  order  from  General  Pope,  as  follows  (G.  C.  M.  record,  pages  177, 

178): 

Question  by  Judge-Advocate.    Did  General  Porter  make  known  to  you  the 
character  of  that  order  ? 
Answer.  He  did  not. 
(^  Did  be  read  it  in  your  presence? 
A.  Kot  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  with  General  Porter  on  that  occasion,  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  order? 
A.  I  continued  with  him  from  that  time  all  night. 

Q.  Ton  had  then,  as  I  understand  you  to  say,  no  knowledge  that  apositive  order  had 
been  given  by  General  Pope  on  that  a,fternoon  for  General  Porter  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  their  right  flank  ? 

A.  I  had  no  such  knowledge. 

The  evidence  of  General  Sykes  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  petitioner  had  no  intention  or  desire  to  attack  or  he  would  have 
told  his  division  commander  then  and  there. 

Look  at  it  in  any  light,  there  was  no  effort  then,  or  at  any  time 
afterwards  on  that  day,  to  put  Sykes's  division  into  position  to  sup- 
port or  participate  in  an  assault. 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE  M.   RANDALL'S  TESTIMONY. 

Captain  George  M.  Randall,  Twenty-third  United  States  Infantry, 
a  Government  witness  (board  record,  page  725),  testihed  as  follows  : 

Direct  examination : 

Question.  On  the  29th  of  August,  1862,  where  were  you,  and  what  rank  did  you 
hold  in  the  service  1 

Answer.  Secord  lieutenant,  Fourth  Infantry,  attached  to  Sykes's  division. 

Q.  ^\Tiere  were  you  on  that  morning? 

A.  We  were  at  Bristoe  Station. 

Q.  Moved  up  from  ther<>,  to  Manassas  Junction  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir :  from  Manassas  Junction  we  took  position  on  the  Gainesville  road 
beyond  Bethlehem  Church. 

Q.  When  you  were  at  Manassas  Junction  were  there  any  indications  of  An  action  ? 
If  so,  what  were  they  ? 

A.  Tes,  I  think  so ;  I  hoard  very  distinctly  heavy  firing ;  as  near  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, it  was  about  half  past  9  or  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  hear  that  1 

A.  I  do  not  recollect ;  I  heard  artOlery  firing  during  the  day  several  times,  and 
I  think  along  about  three  or  quarter  to  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  beard  it  again; 
quite  a  brisk  firing  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  far  did'you  get  upon  the  Manas.sas  and  Gainesville  road  ? 

A.  I  think  wo  nioved  about  three  miles,  probably  four  miles  beyond  the  church. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  to  the  front  ? 

A.  Very  near  it,  sufflciojitly  far  that  I  could  see  the  opening  between  our  lines 
and  where  the  rebels  were  supposed  to  be ;  at  that  time  we  were  in  a  belt  of  tim- 
ber ;  the  head  of  the  column,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  halted  at  the  edge  of  it. 

Q.    What  indications  were  there  of  an  enemy  in  front  of  you  ? 

A.  I  heard  several  shots  exchanged,  and  also  some  few  shots  from  the  skirmish 
line. 

Q.  Anything  more  ? 

A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  enemy  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  did  your  brigade  then  do  ? 

A.  I  think  some  time  in  the  afternoon  we  countermarched,  probably  about  two 
and  a  half  miles,  and  then  halted  and  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bullitt  : 
Q.  About  what  time  did  your  company  get  up  into  the  front  ? 
A.  I  think  about  11  o'clock. 
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Q.  TIow  near  to  the  front  were  you  ? 

A.  I  suppose  we  were  tliiee-quartors  of  a  mile  from  the  front ;  sufficiently  near 
so  that  we  could  see  the  open  space. 

Q.  Did  you  change  your  position  that  day  at  all  to  the  right  or  left? 

A.  I  think  not.    I  thinlc  we  moved  to  the  rear. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  being  moved  hack  into  the  woods  ? 

A.  I  think  we  halted  iu  the  woods. 

Q.  The  only  move  you  made  was  to  march  back  about  two  miles? 

A.  Yes  ;  tliat  i.s  all  I  recollect. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Q.  How  far  hack  in  the  woods  were  you  ? 

A.  We  went  back  about  two  and  a  fialf  miles  or  two  miles,  but  the  exact  point 
il  is  irapo.'Sible  for  mo  to  mark  ;  we  may  have  moved  up  here  [in  the  woods]  and 
taken  a  zigzag. 

Q.  Then  you  took  your  position  in  the  woods,  and  then  you  subsequently  coun- 
termarched toward  Bethlehem  Church.  Now,  I  want  to  know  whether  you  made 
iiny  other  movement  after  you  had  passed  Bethlehem  Church,  and  got  up  toward 
Diiwkins  Branch,  except  first  to  march  tothe  point  where  you  first  halted  then  you 
got  into  the  woods,  and  afterwards  countermarched  about  two  mUes  back  to  Beth- 
Tehem  Church  ;  did  you  make  any  other  movement  during  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  countermarching  in  that  particular  in- 
stance ? 

A.  We  marched  to  the  front,  and  then  faced  the  column  about  and  went  to  the 
rear. 

Q.  Did  yon  countermarch  by  brigade? 

A.  By  regiments  and  brigades,  as  neai'  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  By  which,  regiments  or  brigades  ? 

A.  By  brigades,  I  think. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  leading  brigade  as  you  went  forward? 

A.  I  was  in  the  leading  brigade,  Sykes's  division. 

Q.  When  you  countermarched  anil  marched  to  the  rear,  where  were  the  other 
two  brigade's  of  the  division  ? 

A.  I  think  they  vrere  going  to  the  rear. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  pass  them  ? 

A.  No.  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  you  march  in  the  road,  going  back  ? 

A.  Yes,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

CHARLES  DUFFEE  SWORN. 

Charles  Duffee  (page  609,  board  record),  called  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Direct  examination  by  the  Kecordek  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Answer.  Washington  Court-House,  Ohio. 

Q.  On  the  original  trial  in  1863  of  the  petitioner  here  you  were  called  as  a  wit- 
ness for  the  Government,  were  you  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  testified  as  to  the  direction  you  took  in  delivering  a  certain  order,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "  4.30  p.  m.  order." 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  General  Pope's  headquarters  on  Friday  afternoon,  August  29, 
1862,  about  4  o'clock  ? 

A.  Ho  was  at  the  light-hand  side  of  the  stone  house  on  the  hill. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  hill  is  called? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  now.     I  recollect  the  place  very  well. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  that  Captain  Pope  received  the  4.30  order? 

A.  I  was  at  General  Pope's  headquarters,  not  over  three  or  four  rods  from  his 
headquarters,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

Q.  What  wore  you  doing  there? 

A.  Awaiting  orders. 

Q.  What  tlicii  transpired? 

A.  Captain  Pope  called  for  liis  horse  and  mine  and  I«fetched  them  up;  Mr. 
Rniriilcs,  I  liilicvc,  gave  liim  the  order.  He  was  giving  him  the  directions  of 
Portoi's  liiad(|uartirs  wlicii  I  came  up.  I  spoke  up  and  told  him  I  knew  the  road ; 
I  had  been  till  uugli  thin-  before. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  did  vou  start? 
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A.  "We  immetliately  started.  I  think  I  was  mounted  when  he  was  speaking 
about  the  road,  if  I  recollect  right. 

Q.  Have  you  since  been  over  the  route  that  you  took  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Recently? 

A.  Last  Tuesday. 

Q.  Under  my  instructions  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Collins,  when  you  pointed  out  the  route  on  that 
map,  did  you  not  state  that  the  route  which  you  took  was  an  old  road,  not  used  by 
wagons,  but  wagons  could  have  traveled  it  ? 

A.  Yes ;  part  of  the  road  was. 

Q.  I  ask  you  what  you  said  to  him. 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  told  him  the  whole  road  was  so  or  not. 

Q.  I  only  ask  you  what  you  told  Collins.  Did  you  tell  him  that  it  was  an  old  road 
not  used  by  wagons,  but  wagons  could  have  traveled  over  it? 

A.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  whole  distance  ? 

Q.  I  ask  you  what  you  said  to  him. 

A.  I  didii't  tell  him  the  whole  road;  a  part  of  the  road. 

Q.  You  told  him  a  part  of  the  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  neither  Captain  Pope  nor  any  other  officer  went  with 
you,  but  that  five  or  seven  men  went  with  you  ? 

A.  I  did.  I  didn't  want  him  to  know  that  Captain  Pope  was  with  me.  I  didn't 
care  much  about  answeiing  his  questions.    I  was  not  under  oath. 

Q.  You  were  not  under  oath,  and  therefore  you  did  not  feel  bound  to  tell  him 
the  truth? 

A.  That  is  it  exactly.  I  found  out  when  he  got  to  that  point  what  he  wanted, 
and  I  evaded  the  question. 

Q.  You  did  tell  him  Captain  Pope  was  not  with  you  ? 

A.  I  did,  as  soon  as  I  mistrvisted  what  his  object  was. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  were  ordered  to  leave  three  of  the  men  with  you  at 
General  Portei's  if  there  were  five,  or  four  if  there  were  seven  with  you  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  about  the  number. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  telling  him  that  you  were  ordered  to  leave  any  men  with 
General  Porter  ? 

A.  I  told  him  that  was  the  direction;  I  don't  know  whether  I  told  him  I  was  so 
directed. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  saying  to  him  that  you  traveled  slowly,  for  both  you  and 
your  horse  were  worn  out,  and  besides  that  you  did  not  know  but  you  might  run 
into  the  enemy  at  any  time  ? 

A.  Not  going;  coming  back. 

Q.  I  ask  you  what  you  said  to  him.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  traveled  slowly 
foi'  both  you  and  your  horse  were  worn  out  ? 

A.  I  told  hira  we  traveled  slowly  coming  back. 

Q.  Did  you  use  the  words,  ""We  traveled  slowly,  for  both  I  and  my  horse  were 
worn  out"? 

A.  Coming  back. 

Q.  Did  you  say  coming  back  ? 

A.  Yes-  I  did. 

Q.  And  did  you  say  to  him,  "and  besides  I  did  not  know  but  what  we  might 
run  into  the  enemy  at  any  time  "? 

A.  Yes;  coming  back. 

(4.  You  said  coming  back  ? 

A.  Yes ;  that  was  the  only  time  1  suggested  nmning  into  the  enemy,  coming 
back. 

Q.  Did  you  say,  "  I  walked  my  horse  a  good  deal  of  the  way  ;  after  I  got  on  the 
main  road  at  '  E, '  I  soon  found  it  full  of  General  Porter's  troops,  and  they  pre- 
vented my  getting  along  very  fast"? 

A.  I  supposed  it  was  Porter's  troops.  ("Witness  looks  at  the  map.]  Thisistoo 
far  down.    I  did  not  see  any  "E"  on  the  map  when  I  was  talking  to  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  to  him,  "  After  getting  on  the  main  road  at  ^  E '  I  soon  found 
it  full  of  General  Porter's  troops"? 

A.  Ifot  at  "E."  I  supposed  them  to  be  Porter's  troops;  but  it  was  farther  up 
<fo'«way;  not  as  far  down  as  that  was. 

Q.  It  was  nearer  to  the  railroad  than  the  letter  E  on  the  Collins  map? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  it  was  about  6  p.  m.  when  you  delivered  to  General  Porter 
the  order  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  He  wanted  me  to  say  so,  but  I  wouldn't  do  it.  Then  he  wanted  me 
to  say  it  was  half  past  six,  and  I  wouldn't  do  it. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  want  to  deceive  him,  then? 
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A.  I  had  an  object  in  not  letting  him  know  about  Captain  Pope.  I  didn't  want 
to  be  snminouod.  ^  .,,  ■  i  *  * 

Q.  Your  object  iu  not  telling  him  that  Pope  was  with  you  was  m  order  not  to 
be  sumiuontui  licre  ? 

A.  No;  I  didn't  want  to  be  summoned.  , 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  you  deceived  him  in  reference  to  Captain  Pope  being 
with  you  ? 

A.  That  was  one  reason. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  that  it  was  not  earlier  than  that,  but  may  have  been  a  little 
later  ? 

A.  How  is  that?    Earlier  than  what  ?  ,      ,    ^  ,  t,    ^ 

Q.  "  I  think  it  waS  about  6  p.  m.  when  I  delivered  the  order  to  General  Porter. 
It  was  not  earlier  than  that,  and  may  have  been  a  little  later." 

A .  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not  say  that,  because  I  knew  it  was  not  so.  I  knew  it  did  not 
take  me  any  hour  and  a  half  to  ride  four  and  a  half  or  five  miles. 

By  the  Eecordeu  : 

Q.  Who  commanded  the  battalion  of  your  regiment  at  the  headquarters  of  Gen- 
^rfll  PopG  ? 

A.  r  don't  know  as  I  can  tell.  I  was  not  with  the  company  much ;  I  was  at 
headquarters  all  the  time  ;  bui  I  think  Captain  Jones,  who  was  a  lieutenant  at 
that  time.  . 

Q.  Who  was  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  your  regiment  1 

A.  T.  C.  H.  Smith,  who  was  then  at  Pope's  headquarters,  and  I  believe  Menken 
had  command  of  a  squadron,  but  I  don't  recollect  whethel-  it  was  so  or  not. 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  first  see  this  map  called  the  "  Collins  map  "  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  saw  one  map  in  Columbus.  Whether  that  is  the  same  one 
or  not  I  do  uot  know.    I  have  no  marks  by  wliich  I  can  tell. 

Q.  Who  had  it  there? 

A.  Francis  Collins. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since  that  time? 

A.  I  saw  him  here  in  the  court-room  ;  met  him  at  the  door  on  Friday. 

Q.  Did  you  make  these  marks  on  that  map  ?  [red  marks.] 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  maps  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  I  am  now  in  the  grocery  business  ;  my  regular  business  is  boots  and  shoes. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Collins  before  this  interview  that  you  had 
with  him  in 'Columbus? 

A.  I  saw  him  once  before  that,  but  I  was  never  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  interview  that  you  ever  had  with  him  in  reference  to  this 

A.  I  had  another  interview  with  him,  but  he  did  not  tell  meat  that  first  inter- 
view what  his  object  was,  only  that  he  wanted  to  see  me. 

Q.  How  long  a>;o  is  that? 

A.  I  do  not. know  as  I  can  recollect  just  what  year  it  was  in.  It  was  about 
eighteen  montlis  or  maybe  two  years  after  the  first  trial. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  going  to  Columbus  from  your  home  at  Wash- 
ington Court-House  ? 

A.  Do  you  mean  the  second  time  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Collins  requesting  me  to  come  to  Columbus— that 
he  wanted  a  private  interview  with  me.  He  stated  it  would  be  at  his  expense  if  I 
came.  I  did  not  know  what  he  wanted.  I  supposed  it  was  the  Porter  case,  and  I 
dropped  him  a  few  lines  and  told  him  if  he  would  send  mo  $10 1  would  go,  and  gave 
him  reference  in  Columbus  that  I  would  perform  my  part  of  the  contract.  In  a 
few  davs  the  .$10  came,  and  I  went. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Collins  sav  he  wanted  with  you? 

A.  He  told  me,  wlien  I  first  went  into  his  oflice,  that  it  was  in  regard  to  the  Por- 
ter trial.    We  talked  a  few  minutes,  and  he  then  invited  me  over  to  his  house. 

Q.  What  did  lie  ask  von  ? 

A.  It  was  iu  K^uavd  to  ( he  time  when  we  left  General  Pope's  headquarters  with 
that  4.30  order,  tlic  mad  tliat  wo  traveled,  and  the  tune  that  we  got  there. 

Q.  Go  on  and  dcsiiibe,  as  near  as  you  can,  what  questions  he  asked  you. 

A.  He  asked  me  the  road,  asked  me  the  point  where  General  Porter's  headquar- 
ters were,  and  what  time  I  thought  it  took  me  to  travel  the  distance,  what  time  I 
started,  and  the  time  I  got  there;  savs  he,  "Can  you  recollect  whether  it  was  as 
late  as  half  past  six  ?"  I  told  him  no^.  Then  he  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  as  late 
as  six.    I  told  him  it  was  not. 
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WILLIAM   B.  LORD   TESTIFIES. 

William  B.  Lord  testifies  as  follows  (board  record,  marginal  page 
969): 

Question.  Will  you  state,  substantially,  what  that  interview  was,  and  what  Gen- 
eral Porter  said  ? 

Answer.  I  had  been  directed  by  the  judge-advocate  of  the  court  to  proceed  to 
the  rooms  of  General  Porter  and  to  look  for  some  telegrams  that  had  been  intro- 
duced iu  evidence  that  day,  and  that  had  been  mislaid  in  some  way.  "While  there 
looking  over  some  papers  General  Porter  made  the  remark,  "  I  was  not  loyal  to 
Pope  ;  there  is  no  denying  that." 

Q.  Do  you  recall  anything  else  that  he  said  in  that  connection? 

A.  I  cannot  sa.v  that  I  do,  and  I  doubt  if  1  should  recall  that  now  but  for  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  I  made  a  record  of  it  myself  a  tew 
days  afterward;  otherwise,  I  think  likely  I  should  have  forgotten  it. 

Q.  That  was  during  the  progress  of  his  trial  before  a  general  court-martial  ? 

A.  It  was.  ,    .     ., ,    J. 

The  President  of  the  Board.  The  decision  is  that  the  letter  is  admissible  tor 
the  purpose  stated  by  counsel,  namely,  not  to  prove  the  fact,  but  to  test  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  witness. 
By  the  Recorder  : 

Q.  Tou  have  stated  in  your  cross-examination  that  the  feelings  which  had  actu- 
ated you  you  expressed  at  the  time  you  wrote  that  letter  to  your  wife.  It  was  not 
oaUetl  for  by  the  counsel  for  the  petitioner ;  I  will  call  for  it.  Please  let  me  know 
what  you  stated  on  the  subject,  if  you  have  that  letter  here. 

(Witness  produces  a  book.) 

A.  Shall  I  read? 

Q.  Just  that  part  and  no  more. 

The  witness  read  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  been  a  little  bothered  about  General  Fitz-John  Porter.  I  had  to  go  to 
his  room  on  Monday  to  get  some  papers  that  belonged  to  the  court  that  he  had  had 
to  copy.  One  of  the  reporters  of  the  New  York  Times  was  along  with  me.  While 
in  the  room,  after  some  conversation,  General  Porter  made  the  remark,  'Well,  1 
wasn't  loyal  to  Pope ;  there  is  no  denying  that.'  Kow,  that  is  really  the  charge 
against  him  before  the  court-martial— that  he  did  not  do  his  duty  as  an  officer  be- 
fore the  enemy,  and  that  he  did  not  act  rightly  toward  General  Pope,  his  command- 
ing officer.  G  eneral  Porter  said  what  he  did  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  room ;  with- 
out thinking  of  the  effect  of  his  words.  After  thinking  it  over,  I  have  concluded 
it  better  not  to  say  anythiug  about  it  now,  though  I  would  not  promise  as  much 
for  that  newspaper  correspondent." 

Q.  That  is  your  letter-press  copy  of  your  letter  to  your  wife? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Do  you  retain  usually  letter-press  copies  of  your  letters  to  your  wife  ? 

A.  Allof  my  corresi)ondence. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  some  one  may  not  have  heard  the  same  language, 
at  some  btlier  time,  or  an  affidavit  made  on  the  subject  and  communicated  to  Sen- 
ator Chandler? 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

WATEUMAN  L.  OEM6BT  CALLED. 

Waterman  L.  Onusby  ^board  record,  page  638),  called  by  the  re- 
corder, being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Answer.  247  Putnam  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  petitioner? 

A.  By  reputation. 

Q.  I  mean  you  know  him  when  you  see  him  ? 

A.   I  should  not  have  known  him  to-day  if  he  had  not  been  pointed  out  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  having  seen  him  at  any  time  during  the  month  of  December, 
1862? 

A.  I  do 

Q.  Where  was  it  ? 

A.  In  his  room  in  the  city  of  Washington,  at  his  residence. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  month  was  it  ? 

A.  I  can't  recoUect. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  month  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  saw  him  there  were  you  accompanied  by  anybody  ?  If  so, 
by  whom  ? 
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A.  By  Mr.  Lord,  the  official  stenograplier  of  the  court-martial. 

Q.  What  is  his  tirst  uainc  ! 

A.  I  think  William  Blair  Lord  is  his  name.  

Q.  Do  you  recaU  the  purpose  for  which  you  went  to  (jenoral  Porter  s  lOom? 

A.  Yes. 

A  I  weutiu  cotnpanv  with  Mr.  Lord  lor  the  purpose  of  procurins  some  docu- 
in.tts  which  had  been  ofiercd  in  evidence  that  day,  and  which  Mr.  Lord  desired 
for  the  official  record,  and  which  I  desired  to  be  used  in  my  report  tor  the  New 
York  Times  which  I  then  represented.  ,       .  ,  •  o 

Q.  At  that  time  do  I  understand  that  General  Porter's  trial  was  in  progress? 

A.  It  was  then  in  progress 

Q.  Do  vou  recollect  the  conversation? 

A.  OnlVasmallpartof  il.  ,    ,      .>  it.     f..j 

O    Uo  vou  recollect  anv  remarks  made  by  General  Portei  / 

A.  I  do.    One  made  a  strong  impression  upon  me  at  the  time. 

O    What  had  it  relation  to?  ,_  ,^  i  t»t  /m  ii  „ 

A.  It  had  relation  to  liis  feeling  toward  General  Pope  and  General  McClellan. 

0.  Wliat  was  the  remark  which  he  made? 

A.     ■  1  warnt  loyal  to  Pope  ;  I  was  loyal  to  McClellan. 

O    What  did  voii  at  the  time  understand  that  the  remark  had  reference  to? 

Mr  Choatf    That  I  object  to.    His  understanding  of  the  matter  is  unimportant. 

The  Recordeu.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  knows  what  the  conversation  is  about. 

Mr  Choate.  He  should  certainly  be  permitted  to  give  all  the  conversation  that 
he  recoUects,  but  anything  outside  of  that  certainly  cannot  be  drawn  from  the 

^The^PRESiDEXT  OF  THE  BOARD.  Perhaps  the  recorder  can  change  the  form  of 
the  Question  so  as  to  elicit  the  facts,  without  its  being  .subjeet  to  objection. 

The  Recorder.  I  will  take  the  ruling  of  the  Board  upon  the  question. 

Mr  Choate  AVe  suppose  that  it  is  the  Board's  understanding  of  anything  that 
Genera .-  Porter  may  have  been  proved  to  have  said,  and  not  the  witness  s  nnder- 

^  ^he'pRESiDENT  OF  THE  BOARD.  I  suggest  to  the  recorder  that  it  might  be  better 
to^scertain  what  transpired  to  produce  an  understanding  on  the  part  o  f  the  wit- 

•iho  Recorder.  Then  the  question  is  overruled? 

The  President  of  the  Board.  For  the  present. 

O    When  that  remark  was  made  what  was  the  conversation  ! 

A  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  state  another  word  of  that  conversation 
nositively.  My  recollection  is  that  it  referred  to  the  testimony  which  had  been 
given  that  day,  and  concerning  which  General  Porter  seemed  to  be  considerably 

excited.  , 

evidence  of  general  griffin. 

Then  take  the  evideuce  of  General  Griffin.  General  Griffin  com- 
manded one  of  the  brigades  of  Morell's  division.  Griffin  retired 
with  his  brigade  to  Centreville.     He  says  : 

In  the  evenmg  a  little  after  dark  there  were  some  very  heavy  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry, the  enemy  evidently  driving  our  troops  right  before  them.  That  musketry 
was 'to  our  right  and  front,  I  should  say  two  miles,  maybe  not  so  far  ;  maybe  fur- 
ther. I  shoutd  have  stated,  when  I  stated  that  I  heard  no  other  firing  but  artillery, 
that  iu  marching  we  had  some  skirmish  firing.  •,<.•„ 

O  You  spoke  of  having  returned  from  the  movement  you  made  to  your  right  in 
consequence  of  ol)stacles  that  you  encountered.  What  was  the  character  of  those 
obstacles,  and  what  efforts  did  you  make  to  overcome  them  ?         .       ,      ,  ,^7- 

A  I  led  off  my  column.  We  ran  up  into  some  little  thick  pine  bushes.  We 
halted  there.  The  next  order  I  got  was  to  move  back  again.  Some  one  reported 
that  we  could  not  got  through.    I  made  no  reconnaissance  whatever  myselt. 

O  You  say  that  you  had  failed  to  get  through  to  the  right  during  the  day  of  the 
•>9th  of  August.  Will  you  state  what  efforts  were  made  by  you,  or  by  General 
Porter,  to  get  through  on  the  right  during  that  day? 

A.  I  merely  obeyed  orders. 

He  does  not  say  that  he  made  any  effort,  but  "I  merely  obeyed 
orders." 

My  position  was  at  the  head  of  my  brigade.    What  efforts  General  Porter  made  I 
am  not  aware  of. 

general  morell's  testimony. 

General  Morell,  division  commander  of  Porter,  says  : 

Colonel  Mar.shall  reports  that  two  batteries  have  come  down  in  the  woods  on  our 
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right,  toward  the  railroad,  and  two  regimenta  of  infantry  on  the  road.  If  this  be 
so,  it  will  be  hot  here  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Was  that  returned  with  this  indorsement  of  General  Porter:  "Move  the 
infantry  and  everything  behind  the  crest,  and  conceal  the  guns.  We  must  hold 
that  place  and  make  it  too  hot  for  them.  Come  the  same  game  over  them  that 
they  do  over  us,  and  get  your  men  out  of  sight "  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  that  was  the  nest  one. 

Q.  When  that  was  received  by  you,  directing  you  to  move  your  infantry  and 
everything  behind  the  crest,  and  conceal  the  guns,  where  were  your  infantry  and 
the  other  troops  ? 

A.  At  that  time  they  were  deployed  in  line,  mostly  two  brigades,  along  the  crest 
that  leads  to  the  descent  toward  IJawkins  Branch. 

Q.  It  was  from  there  that  you  were  directed  to  move  ? 

A.  From  there  I  was  directed  to  put  the  men  under  cover.  On  this  left-hand 
side  of  the  road,  as  wo  advanced,  it  was  all  open  ground  ;  on  the  right-hand  side 
bushes.  One  of  my  batteries,  supported  by  a  brigade,  was  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  road,  just  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge;  the  other  battery  on  this  side.  When 
General  Porter  sent  me  that  order  I  put" them  back  into  this  fine  bushes ;  and  the 
other  two  batteries  on  this  side  of  the  road  were  on  a  slight  depiession ;  I  supposed 
the  ridge  in  front  would  conceal  them  trom  the  enemy.  I  had  three  batteries,  and 
one  was  in  position  all  the  time. 

General  Morell  coutiuues,  on  page  423,  board  record: 

Question.  Why  is  it  that  on  No.  30,  the  communication  from  General  Porter  to 
yourself,  and  on  "those  that  follow,  there  is  no  memorandum  of  the  hour  and  min- 
ute of  tlie  receipt? 

Answer.  It  was  always  my  practice  to  note  the  hour  of  the  receipt.  Two  days 
previous  to  that,  on  the  march  from  Kelly's  Ford  to  the  Junction,  I  injured  my 
■watch,  and  then  I  had  to  guess  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  put  on  the  guess  ! 

A.  I  did  not  put  on  the  guess. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  the  indorsement  of  General  Porter  on  No.  31  was 
received  by  you  as  appears  upon  it  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  communication  to  him  is  this: 

General  Pouter:  lean  move  everything  out  of  sight  except  Hazlett's  battery. 
Griffin  is  supporting  it,  and  is  on  it's  rifdit,  principally  in  the  pine  bushes.  The 
other  batteries  are  retired  out  of  sight.    Is  this  what  you  mean  by  everything? 

GEO  W.  MORELL,  Major-Oeneral. 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

The  indorsement  was  read,  as  follows: 

'•I  think  you  can  move  Hazlett's,  or  the  most  of  it,  and  post  him  in  the  bushes 
with  the  others,  so  as  to  deceive.  I  would  get  everything,  if  possible,  in  ambus- 
cade.   All  goes  well  with  the  other  troops. 

"The  Witness.  Yes,  everything  was  out  of  sight  except  Hazlett's  battery. 
That  was  exposed  all  daylong." 

Q.  Then,  on  the  receipt  of  No.  31  from  General  Porter,  you  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  Hazlitt's  battery  undercover? 

A.  No,  I  didn't  attempt  to.  I  wanted  to  keep  one  battery  in  position.  That  was 
in  front  of  the  bushes,  with  a  brigade  immediately  behind  it.  The  other  two  bri- 
gades were  massed  in  the  rc-ar  of  that. 

General  Moeell  :  Tell  me  what  is  passing,  quickly.  If  the  enemy  is  coming, 
hold  to  him,  and  I  -will  come  up.    Post  your  men  to  repulse  him. 

F.  J.  PORTER,  Major-General. 

Q.  What  next? 

A.  Then,  I  think,  35 ;  which  is  a  note  from  me  to  General  Porter : 

General  Portee  :  Colonel  Marshall  reports  a  movement  in  front  of  his  left.  I 
think  wo  had  better  retire.  No  infantry  in  sight,  and  I  am  continuing  the  move- 
ment.   Stay  where  you  are,  to  aid  me  if  necessary. 

MORELL. 

"  Colonel  Marshall  rejiorts  a  movement  in  iront  of  his  left.   I  think 
we  had  better  retire.  " 
What  does  Porter  say  ? 

General  ^Morell  :  I  have  all  within  reach  of  you.  I  wish  you  to  give  the  enemy 
a  good  shelling,  without  wasting  ammunition,"and  push  at  the  same  time  a  party 
over  to  see  what  is  going  on.    We  cannot  retire  while  McDowell  holds  his  own. 

F.  J.  P. 
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I  desire  in  this  couiiectiou  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  following  facta.     General  Morell,  iu  his  testimony,  says  : 

Question.  Did  tho  putting  of  those  that  were  foremost  under  cover  cause  any, 
movement  of  those  behind  them  I 

Answer.  I  think  not.  I  think  tho.se  immediately  behind  Hazlett's  battery  re- 
mained where  they  were,  and  tlie  others  went  to  the  rear. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  tho  communication  from  General  Porter  to  Generals  McDow- 
ell and  Kiiig,  on  that  day,  which  is  printed  on  page  243  of  the  original  record  ? 

Generals  McDowell  and  King  :  I  found  it  impossible  to  communicate  by  crossin<!; 
the  woods  to  Grovetou.  The  enemy  are  in  great  force  on  this  road,  and  as  thoy  ap- 
pear to  have  driven  our  forces  back,  the  force  of  the  enemy  having  advanced  and 
ours  retired,  I  have  determined  to  withdraw  to  Manassas.  I  have  attempted  to 
communicate  with  McDowell  and  Sigel,  but  ray  messengers  have  run  into  the 
enemy. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  ask  is,  whether  you  had  any  knowledge  of  that  communica- 
tion being  made  that  day  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  or  know  of  any  order  indicating  a  withdrawal  to  Manassas  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  of  the  Ivind. 

Q.  Or  any  movement  in  that  direction  ? 

A.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  General  Warren  to  General 
Sykes,  dated  5.45  p.  m.,  August  29,  18152,  which  has  been  put  in  evidence  i  [Paper 
shown  witness.]  In  this  General  Warren  uses  these  words.  I  will  read  tho  whole 
of  it : 

General  Sykes :  I  received  an  order  from  Mr.  Cutting  to  advance  to  the  sup- 
port of  Morell ;  I  faced  about  and  did  so.  I  soon  met  Griflin's  brigade  withdraw- 
ing, by  order  of  General  Morell,  who  was  not  pushed  out,  but  retiring.  1  faced 
about'and  marched  back  two  hundred  yards  or  so  ;  I  met  then  an  orderly  from 
General  Porter  to  General  Morell  saying  he  must  push  on  and  press  tho  enemy ; 
that  all  was  going  well  for  us  and  he  was  retiring.  Grillin  then  faced  about  and  I 
am  following  him  to  support  General  Morell,  as  ordered.  None  of  the  batteries 
are  closed  up  to  me. 

Eespectfully,  G.  K.  WAPvEEN. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  allusion  to  yourself  in  it? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  gave  General  Griffin  any  order  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  kind? 

A.  That  he  should  retire  or  retreat.  There  was  no  order  to  leave  the  front,  ex- 
cept to  get  under  cover  of  those  bushes. 

Q.  State  whether  during  tho  whiilo  of  the  29th  you  had  your  whole  division  in 
conunand  ready  to  meet  any  attack  that  might  be  made  by  the  enemy. 

A.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Q.  Although  they  were  under  cover,  as  you  have  described  ? 

A.  Within  reach  at  any  rate  of  the  batteries,  just  at  the  other  side  of  the  road — 
within  a  few  minutes'  call. 

Q.  Were  your  advanced  regiments  and  skirmishers  in  such  position  in  tho  neigh- 
borhood of  Dawkins  Branch  that  if  any  movement  toward  attacking  you  had  been 
made  by  the  enemy  you  would  have  known  it  iu  time  to  receive  it  with  the  whole 
of  your  division  ? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  action  you  took  in  obedience  to  No.  37,  which  directed 
you  to  push  up  two  regiments  supported  by  two  others  preceded  by  skirmishers, 
the  regiments  at  intervals  of  two  hundred  yards,  and  attack  the  section  of  artillery 
opposed  to  you — what  you  did  with  the  four  regiments  indicated,  and  what  you  did 
with  tho  rest  of  your  division  in  connection  with  what  you  did  or  what  you  or- 
dered ? 

A.  When  I  received  that  order — the  latter  part  says,  "the  battle  works  well  on 
our  right" — 

"  the  battle  works  well  on  our  right;  tho  enemy  said  to  be  retiring  up  the  pike  " — 
I  said  immediately  to  the  perscm  who  brought  it  that  the  order  was  given  under 
a  misapprehension.  We  knew  tho  enemy  were  not  retiring ;  and  I  believe  I  sent 
that  message  to  vieneral  Porter.  I  immediately  gave  oiders  to  move  the  whole  of 
my  division  to  the  front  to  be  in  readiness  to  support  tho  four  regiments.  While 
that  was  going  on  I  received  a  verbal  order  from  Colonel  Locke  to  make  an  attack. 
When  I  received  this  order  it  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  just  before  sunset; 
the  sun  was  almost  touching  the  tops  of  the  trees.    And  soon  after  that  an  order 
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in  writing,  whioli  is  No.  38,  "to  put  the  men  in  position  and  remain  during  the 
night." 

General  Morell's  atteutiou  was  here  called  to  Colonel  Locke's  state- 
ment on  court-martial  trial,  and  then  this  follows  : 

' '  He  (that  is,  the  messenger  from  General  Pope)  handed  the  general  a  note,  which 
I  afterward  ascertained  was  an  order  for  him  to  attack  the  enemy  at  once.  He 
very  soon  afterward  ordered  me  to  ride  up  to  General  Morell  and  direct  him  to  move 
forward  and  attack  the  enemy  immediately,  and  to  say  that  he  would  be  up  him- 
self right  after  me." 

Then  on  page  223 : 

"Toward  the  close  of  the  day,  when  I  was  sent  by  General  Porter  to  General 
Morell  with  the  order  for  him  to  move  forward  his  division  and  attack  the  enemy, 
on  my  way  up  to  General  Morell  I  passed  Colonel,  now  General,  Warren." 

Is  that,  as  you  now  imderstand  it,  the  verbal  order  which  General  Locke  finally 
brought  to  you  to  attack  after  you  had  received  and  were  proceeding  to  execute 
:No.  37? 

A.  I  think  now  that  it  is,  from  conversations  that  I  had  had  with  Major  Earle. 
At  the  time  I  knew  nothing  about  this  4.30  order. 

Q.  You  merely  received  this  written  and  verbal  order  directing  an  attack  in  suc- 
cession ? 

A.  Yes ;  and  when  Colonel  Locke  came  to  me  with  that  order  I  was  engaged  in 
getting  my  men  up  to  the  front,  and  I  supposed  it  was  rather  supplementary  to 
the  written  order,  and  perhaps  to  expedite  the  movement.  After  this  investiga- 
tion was  begun  I  tried  very  hard  to  recollect  who  brought  me  that  written  order 
to  attack  with  four  regiments,  and  until  I  conversed  with  Major  Earle  and  saw 
the  letter  of  his  I  could  not  hx  it.  But  upon  talking  with  him  I  am  very  well  sat- 
isfied now  that  he  did  bring  the  order,  and  that  Colonel  Locke's  order  referred  to 
the  4.30  p.  m.  order. 

Q.  Colonel  Locke's  order  that  he  describes  as  being  for  you  to  attack  with  your 
division  ? 

A.  As  Colonel  Locke  states  in  his  testimony  on  page  223.  I  cannot  speak  posi- 
tively, but  from  conversation  with  Major  Earle  and  my  recollection,  1  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  so. 

There  is  the  evidence  of  his  own  staff  officer  showing  that  he  saw 
him  receive  the  order,  and  that  he  immediately  sent  an  order  to 
Morell  to  attack,  and  so  soon  as  he- gave  the  order  for  Morell  to  at- 
tack, then  he  dispatched  a  written  order  to  Morell  directing  him  not 
to  attack,  but  to  remain  in  statu  quo  all  night.  Hence  all  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  or  that  which  may  be 
made  by  anybody  else,  that  Fitz-John  Porter  did  not  receive  that  order 
until  late,  after  6  o'clock,  is  not  true. 

Dispatches  that  passed  between  Porter  and  General  Morell  on  the 
'i9th  of  August,  1862,  while  Morell  occupied  the  position  mentioned 
by  him  in  his  testimony,  and  while  Porter  was  2^  miles  back  at  Beth- 
lehem Chapel : 

DISPATCHES  BETWEEN  POETER  AND  MORELL. 

AUGUST  29,  1862. 

General  Morell  :  Push  over  to  the  aid  of  Sigel  and  stiike  in  his  rear.  If  you 
reach  a  road  up  which  King  is  moving,  and  he  has  got  ahead  of  you,  let  him  pass, 
but  see  if  you  cannot  give  iielp  to  Sigel.  If  you  find  him  retiring,  move  back 
toward  Manassas,  and  should  necessity  require  it,  and  you  do  not  hear  from  me, 
push  to  Centreville.  If  j-ou  find  the  direct  road  filled,  take  the  one  via  Union  Mills 
which  is  to  the  right  as  you  return. 

F.  J.  PORTER,  Major- Ge7ieral. 
Look  to  the  points  of  the  compass  for  Manassas. 

General  Morell  :  Hold  on,  if  you  can,  to  your  present  place.    What  is  passing  i 

F.  J.  PORTER. 

General:  Colonel  Marshall  reports  that  two  batteries  have  come  down  in  the 
woods  on  our  right  towards  the  railroad,  and  two  regiments  ot  infantry  on  the 
road.    If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  hot  here  in  the  morning. 

GEO.  W.  MORELL,  Major-Oeneral. 

Indorsed  as  follows : 

Move  the  infantry  and  everything  behind  tlie  crest,  and  conceal  the  guns.     We 
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mnst  hold  that  place  and  make  it  too  hot  for  them.    Come  the  same  game  over 
them  they  do  over  us,  and  got  youi-  men  out  of  sight. 

F.  J.  POKTER. 

General  Porter  :  I  can  move  everything  out  of  sight  except  Hazlitt's  battery. 
.Griffin  is  supportin"  it,  and  is  on  its  right,  principally  in  the  pino  bu.«ihes.  The 
other  batteries  and  origades  are  retired  out  of  sight.  Is  this  what  you  mean  by 
everything  i 

GEO.  W.  MOKELL,  Major-Gewral. 

Indorsed  as  follows : 

General  Morell:  I  think  you  can  move  Hazlitt's,  orthemostof  it,  andposthim 
in  the  bushes  with  the  others  so  as  to  deceive.  I  would  get  everything  if  possible 
in  ambuscade.     All  goes  well  with  the  other  troops. 

F.  J.  P. 

General  Morell :  Tell  me  what  is  passing,  quickly.  If  the  enemy  is  coming, 
hold  to  him,  and  I  will  come  up.    Post  your  men  to  repulse  him. 

F.  J.  PORTEK,  Major- Oeneral. 

General  Porter:  Colonel  Marshall  reports  a  movement  in  front  of  his  left.  I 
think  we  had  better  retire.  No  infantry  in  sight,  and  I  am  continuing  the  move- 
ment.   Stay  where  you  are,  to  aid  me  if  necessary. 

MORELL. 
General  Morell:  I  have  all  within  reach  of  you.     I  wish  you  to  give  the 
enemy  a  good  shelling  without  wasting  ammunition,  and  push  at  the  same  time  a 
party  over  to  see  what  is  going  on.     We  can  not  retire  while  McDowell  holds  his 
own.  " 

F.  J.  P. 

August  29. 
General  Morell  :  I  wish  you  to  push  up  two  regiments  supported  by  two 
others,  preceded  by  skirmishers,  the  regiments  at  intervals  of  two  hundred  yards, 
and  attack  the  section  of  artillery  opposed  to  you.  The  battle  works  well  on  our 
right,  and  the  enemy  are  said  to  be  retiriug  up  the  pike.  Give  the  enemy  a  good 
shelling  as  our  troops  advance. 

F.  J.  PORTER,  Major-General  Commanding. 

General  Morell  :  Put  your  men  in  position  to  remain  during  the  night,  and 
have  out  your  pickets.  Put  them  so  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  resist  any- 
thing. I  am  about  a  mile  from  you.  McDowell  says  all  goes  well,  and  we  are 
getting  the  best  of  the  fight.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  dozen  men  from  the 
cavalry.  Keep  me  informed.  Troops'are  passing  up  to  Gainesville,  pushing  the 
enemy.    Ricketts  has  gone ;  also  King. 

F.  J.  PORTER,  Major-General. 

warren's  note  to  general  sykes. 

5  h.  45  m.  p.  M.,  Aug.  20,  '62. 
General  Sykes  :  I  received  an  order  from  Mr.  Cutting  to  advance  and  support 
Morell.  I  faced  about  and  did  so.  I  soon  met  Griffin's  brigade,  withdrawing,  by 
order  of  General  Morell,  who  was  not  pushed  out,  but  returning.  I  faced  aoout 
and  marched  back  two  hundred  yards  or  so.  I  met  then  an  orderly  from  General 
Porter  to  General  Morell,  saying  he  must  push  on  and  press  the  enemy ;  that  all 
was  going  well  for  us,  and  he  was  returning.  Griffin  then  faced  about ;  and  I  am 
following  him  to  support  General  MoreU,  as  ordered.  None  of  the  batteries  are 
closed  up  to  me. 

Respectfully,  G.  K.  WARREN. 

It  was  denied  that  General  Sturgis  was  under  Porter's  orders ;  here 
is  the  evidence : 

Gen.  Sturgis:  Please  put  your  command  in  motion  to  foUow  Sykes  as  soon  as  he 
starts.    If  you  know  of  any  other  troops  who  are  to  join  me,  I  wish  you  to  send 
them  notice  to  follow  you. 
We  march  as  soon  as  wo  can  see. 

F.  J.  PORTER,  Major-General. 
porter's  dispatches  to  m'dowell  and  king. 
General  McDowell  or  King  :  I  have  been  wandering  over  the  woods,  and 
failed  to  get  a  communication  to  you.    TeU  how  matters  go  with  you.    The  enerny 
is  in  strong  force  in  front  of  mc,  and  I  wish  to  know  your  design  for  to-night.    If 
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left  to  me,  I  shall  have  to  retire  for  food  and  water,  which  I  cannot  get  here.    How 
goes  the  battle  ?    It  seems  to  go  to  oar  rear.    The  enemy  are  getting  to  our  left. 

F.  J.  PORTER,  Major- General  Yolunteers. 

General  McDowell:  Failed  in  getting  Morell  over  to  you.  After  wandering 
about  the  wood.s  for  a  time  I  withdrew  him,  and  while  doing  so  artillery  opened 
upon  us.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  having  advanced  and  ours  retired,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  to  Manassas.  I  have  attempted  to  communicate  with  McDowell 
and  Sigel,  but  my  messages  have  run  into  the  enemy.  They  have  gathered  artil- 
lery and  cavalry  and  infantry  and  the  advancing  masses  of  dust  show  the  enemy 
coming  in  force.  I  am  now  going  to  the  head  of  the  column  to  see  what  is  passing 
and  how  affairs  are  going,  and  I  wiU  communicate  with  you.  Had  you  not  better 
send  your  train  back  ? 

r.  J.  PO'RTE.^,  Major-General. 

August  29,  1862. 

Gexekals  McDowell  and  King  :  I  found  it  impossible  to  communicate  by  cross- 
ing the  woods  to  Groveton.  The  enemy  are  in  strong  force  on  this  road,  and  as  they 
appear  to  have  driven  our  forces  back,  the  tiring  of  the  enemy  having  advanced 
ana  ours  retiied,  I  have  determined  to  withdraiv  to  Manassas.  1  have  attempted  to 
communicate  with  McDowell  and  Sigel,  but  my  messengers  have  run  into  the 
enemy.  '  They  have  gathered  artillery  and  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  the  advancing 
masses  of  dust  show  the  enemy  coming  in  force. 

I  am  now  jroing  to  the  head  of  the  column  to  see  what  is  passing  and  how  affairs 
are  going.  Had  you  not  better  send  your  train  back  ?  I  wUl  communicate  with 
you. 

F.  J.  PORTER,  Major-General. 

I  desire  to  call  iittentiou  to  the  fact  that  uoue  of  the  conimuuica- 
tions  to  Morell,  McDowell,  aud  Kiuf^,  or  any  other  officer,  by  Porter, 
has  the  time  of  sending  or  receiving  the  same  marked  on  that  day — 
a  very  nuusual  and  unmilitary  proceeding. 

dispatch  of  general  bufokd  to  general  rioketts. 

Headquarters  Cavalkt  Brigade,  9.30  a.  m. 
Seventeen  regiments,  one  battery  and  five  hundred  cavalry  passed  through 
Gainesville  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ago  on  the  Centreville  road.    I  thiuk  this  di- 
vision should  join  our  forces  now  engaged  at  once.     Please  forward  this." 

JOHX  BUFORD,  Brigadier- General. 
General  Ricketts. 

pope's  orders  to  porter. 

Orders  from  General  Pope  to  Porter  first  notifying  him  of  the  neces- 
sity of  prompt  action 

Headquarters  Army  of  Virginia, 
Warrenton  Junction,  August  26,  1862 — 7  o'clock  p.  m. 

Gen'ERAL:  Please  move  forward  with  Sykes's  division  to-morrow  morning 
through  Fayetteville  to  a  point  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  town  of  Warrenton, 
and  take  position  where  you  can  easily  move  to  the  front,  with  your  right  resting 
on  the  railroad.  CaU  upMorell  to  join  you  as  speedily  as  passible,  leaving  only 
small  cavalry  forces  to  watch  the  fords.  If  there  are  any  troops  below,  coming 
up,  they  should  come  up  rapidly,  leaving  only  small  rear  guard  at  Rap|)ahannock 
Station.  You  will  tind  General  Banks  at  Fayetteville.  I  append  below  the  posi- 
tion of  our  forces,  as  also  those  of  the  enemy.  I  do  not  see  how  a  general  engage- 
ment can  be  postponed  more  than  a  day  or  two. 

McDowell,  with  his  own  corps,  Sigeis,  and  three  brigades  of  Reynolds's  men, 
being  about  34,000,  are  at  and  immediately  in  front  of  Warrenton  ;  Reno  joins  him 
on  his  right  and  rear,  with  8,000  men,  at  an  early  hour  tomorrow;  Cox,  with 
7,000  meu7  will  move  forward  to  join  him  in  the  afternoon  of  to-morrow ;  Banks, 
with  6,000  men,  is  at  Fayetteville;  Sturgis,  about  8,000  strong,  will  move  forward 
by  day  after  to-morrow ;  Frauklin,  I  hope,  with  his  corps,  will,  by  day  after  to- 
niorrow  night,  occupy  the  point  where  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad  intersects 
the  turnpike  from  Warrenton  to  Washington  City;  Heintzelman's  corps  will  be 
held  in  reserve  here  at  Warrenton  Junction  until  it  is  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
has  begim  to  cross  Hedgeinau  s  River.  Tou  will  under.staad  how  necessary  it  is 
for  our  troops  to  be  in  position  as  soon  as  possible.  The  enemy's  line  extends 
from  a  point  a  little  east  of  Warrenton  Sulphur  Springs  around  to  a  point  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  turnpike  from  Sperryville  to  Warrenton,  with  his  front  pre- 
sented to  the  east,  and  his  trains  thrown  around  well  behind  him  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Little  Washington  and  Sperryville.    Make  your  men  cook  three  days' 
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rations  and  keep  at  least  two  days'  cooked  rations  constantly  on  hand.  Hurry 
up  Morell  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  also  the  troops  comiuji'  up  in  his  rear.  The 
enemy  has  a  stronj;  columu  still  further  to  his  left  toward  Manassas  Gap  Rail- 
road, in  the  direction  of  Salem. 

JOHN  POPE,  Major-Oeneral  Commanding.    • 
Mtyor-General  Fitz-John  Porteh, 

Commanding  Fifth  Army  Corps. 

This  order  of  Pope  on  the  2f)th  shows  that  Porter  was  thus  early 
notified  of  what  was  expected. 

Headquarteus  Army  of  Virginia. 
Warrenton  Junction,  August  27,  1862 — 4  o'clock  a.  ui. 
General:  Your  note  of  11  p.m.  yesterday  is  received.     Major-General  Pope 
directs  mo  to  say  that  under  the  circumstances  stated  by  you  in  relation  .to 
your  command  he  desires  you  to  march  direct  to  this  place  as  rapidly  as  po.ssible. 
The  troops  behind  you  at"  Baiuett's  Ford  -will  he  directed  by  you   to  march  at 
once  direct  to  this  jdace  or  W'eaverville,  without  goina:  to  Kappahannock  Sta- 
tion.    Foiajic  is  hard  to  uct,  and  you  must  graze  your  animals  as  far  as  you  can 
do  so.     The  enemy's  cavalry  has  iuteicepted  our  railway  cuiinnunieation  near 
Manassas,  and  he  seems  to  be  advancinji  with  a  heavy  force  along  the  Manassas 
Gap  Kailroad.     We  will  probably  move  to  attack  liim  to-uiorrow  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  (xainesville,  which  may  bring  our  line  further  hack  tmrard  Washington. 
Of  this  I  will  (-ndeavor  to  notify  you  in  time.     Ton,  should  git  liere  as  early  in  the 
day  to  rnorroiv  as  possible,  in  order  to  render  assistance  should  it  be  needed. 
I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  D.  E.UGGLES, 

Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 
Major-General  F.  J.  Porter, 

Commanding  Fifth  Army  Corps. 

GENERAL  POPES'S  ORDERS  TO  FITZ-JOIIN  PORTER,  WHICH  WERE  WILLFULLY  DISOBEYED. 

First  his  7.30  p.  lu.  order,  August  27,  1862,  peremptorily  ordering 
him  to  start  at  1  o'clock  that  uight,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  reach 
Bristoe  Station  at  an  extremely  early  hour  the  next  morning: 

Headquarters  Army  of  Virginia, 
Bristow  Station,  August  27,  1862 — 6.30  p,  ui. 

GENERAL:  The  maior-general  commanding  directs  th.at  you  start  a<  one  o'eZocifc 
to-night,  and  come  forward  with  your  whole  corps,  or  such  part  of  it  as  is  with 
you,  so  as  to  be  here  by  daylight  to-morrow  morning.  Hooker  has  had  a  very  severe 
action  with  the  enemy,  with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 
The  enemy  his  been  driven  back,  hut  is  retiring  along  the  railroad.  We  must 
drive  him  from  Manassas,  and  clear  the  country  between  that  place  and  Gaines- 
ville, where  McDowell  is.  If  Morrill  has  not  joined  you,  send  word  to  him  to  push 
forward  immediately;  also,  send  word  to  Banks  to  hurry  forward  witji  all  speed, 
to  take  your  place  at  Warrenton  Junction.  It  is  necessary,  on  all  accounts,  that 
you  sliould  be  here  by  daylight.  I  send  an  officer  with  this  dispatch,  who  wiU 
conduct  you  to  this  ])l;ue.  Be  sure  to  send  word  to  Banks,  who  is  on  the  road  from 
Fayetteville  probably  iu  the  direction  of  Bealeton.  Say  to  Banks,  also,  that  he 
had  bi'st  run  back  the  railroad  trains  to  this  side  of  Cedar  Run.  If  he  is  not  with 
you,  write  him  to  that  effect, 

By  command  of  Major-General  Pope. 

GEORGE  D.  RUGGLES,  Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

P.  S. — If  Banks  is  not  at  Warrenton  Junction,  leave  a  regiment  of  infantry 
and  two  pieces  of  artLflery,  as  a  guard,  till  he  comes  up,  with  instinictions  to  fol- 
low you  immediately.  If  Banks  is  not  at  the  Junction,  instruct  Colonel  Cleary  to 
run  the  trains  back  to  this  side  of  Cedar  Run,  and  post  a  regiment  and  a  section  of 
artillery  with  it. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Pope. 

GEORGE  D.  RUGGLES,  Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

Major-General  F.  J.  Porter,  Warrenton  Junction. 

Second,  to  be  exi»editious  : 

Headquarters  Army  of  Virginia,  Centreville,  Aug.  29,  1862. 
Push  forward  with  your  coips  and  King's  division,  which  you  will  take  with  you, 
upon  Gainesville.    I  am  following  the  enemy  down  the  Wan'enton  turnpike.    Be 
expeditious,  or  we  will  lose  much. 

JOHNS'  POPE,  Major-Oeneral  Commanding. 
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Third,  the  joint  order  to  Generals  McDowell  and  Porter  : 

Headquaeters  Army  of  Virginia,  Centreville,  Augunt  29,  1862. 
Generals  McDowell  and  Porter  :  Ton  will  please  movo  forward  with  yonr 
ioint  commands  towards  Gainesville.  I  sent  General  Porter  written  orders  to  that 
effect  an  hour  and  a  lialf  ago.  Heintzelman,  Sigel,  and  Reno  are  moving  on  the 
Warrenton  turnpike,  and  must  now  be  not  far  from  Gaine.sviLle.  I  desire  that  as 
soon  as  communication  is  established  between  this  force  and  your  own,  the  whole 
command  shall  halt.  It  may  be  necessary  to  fall  back  behind  Ikill  Hon,  at  Cen- 
treville, to-night.  I  presunie  it  will  bo  so  on  account  of  our  supplies.  1  have 
sent  no  orders  of  any  description  to  Ricketts,  and  none  to  interfere,  in  any  way, 
with  the  movements  of  McDowell's  troops,  except  what  I  sent  by  his  fiid-de-canip 
last  night,  which  were  to  hold  his  position  on  the  Warrenton  pike  until  the  troops 
from  here  should  fall  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear.  I  do  not  even  know  Ricketts's 
position,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  where  General  McDowell  was,  nntU  a 
late  hour  this  morning.  General  McDowell  will  take  immediate  steps  to  com- 
municate with  General  Ricketts,  and  instruct  him  to  join  the  other  division  of  his 
corps  as  soon  as  practicable.  If  any  considerable  advantages  are  to  be  gained  by 
departing  from  this  order,  it  will  not  be  carried  out.  One  thing  must  be  held  in 
view — that  the  troops  must  occupy  a  position  from  which  they  can  reach  Bull  Run 
to-night  or  by  morning.  The  indications  are  that  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  is 
moving  ta  this  direction  at  a  pace  that  will  bring  them  here  to-morrow  night  or  "the 
nest  day.  My  own  headquarters  will,  for  the  present,  be  with  Heintzelraan's  corps, 
or  at  this  place. 

JOHN  POPE,  Major-General,  Commanding. 

Fourth,  the  4.30  order  directing  hiiu  to  attack  the  enemy  at  once 
in  flank  and  rear : 

Headquarters  in  the  Field, 

August  29,  1862—4.30  p.  m. 
Majoe-General  Poetee:   Your  line  of  march  brings  you  in  on  the  enemy's 
right  flank.    I  desire  you  to  push  forward  into  action  at  once  on  the  enemy's  flank, 
and,  if  possible,  on  his  rear,  keeping  your  right  in  communication  with  General 
Reynolds. 

Thee  nemy  is  massed  in  the  woods  in  front,of  us,  but  can  be  shelled  out  as  soon 
as  you  engage  their  flank.  Keep  heavy  reserves  and  use  your  batteries,  keeping 
well  closed  to  your  right  aU  the  time.  In  case  you  are  obliged  to  fall  back,  do  so 
to  your  right  and  rear,  so  as  to  keep  you  in  close  communication  with  the  right 
wing. 

JOHN  POPE,  Major-Oeneral,  Commanding. 

pope's  order  to  pouter  to  march  and  refokt  is  pebson. 
General  Pope  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  Porter  obey 
any  of  his  orders,  finally  issued  the  following  order  directing  him  to 
march  on  the  battle-field  and  report  to  him,  with  his  command,  in 
person,  also  to  note  the  time  of  the  receipt. of  the  order,  for  the  reason 
that  Porter  had  avoided  noting  the  time  of  the  sending  or  receiving 
of  any  orders  or  dispatches  during  that  day : 

Headquarters  Armt  of  Vieginla, 
In  the  field  near  Bull  Run,  August  29,  1862—8.50  p.  m. 
General:  Immediately  upon  receiptof  this  order,  the  precise  hour  of  receiving 
which  you  will  acknowledge,  you  will  march  your  command  to  the  field  of  battle 
of  to-day,  and  repoit  to  me  in  person  for  orders.  You  are  to  understand  that  you 
are  expected  to  comply  strictly  with  this  order,  and  to  be  present  on  the  field 
within  three  hours  after  its  recei)tion,  or  after  daybreak  tomorrow  morning. 

JOHN  POPE,  Major-General,  Commanding. 
Major-General  F.  J.  Porter. 

letters  of  criticism  ox  the  commanding  general  by  fitz-john  porter, 
Showing  his  animus  towards  Pope,  and  an  index  in  guiding  to  a  con- 
clusion as  to  his  determination  not  to  support  or  advance  Pope's  in- 
terests as  a  commanding  officer. 
The  letters  read  as  follows  : 

From  advance,  11.45  p.  m.,  Angv^t  26,  Received  August'Zl,  1862. 
Major-General  Blrnside  : 

Have  just  received  orders  from  General  Pope  to  move  Sykes  to-morrow  to  within 
two  miles  of  Warrenton,  and  to  call  up  MoreU  to  same  point,  leaving  the  fords 
guarded  by  cavalry.    He  says  the  troops  in  rear  should  be  brought  up  as  rapidly  as 
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possible,  leiiviufi  ouly  a  small  rear  jiuard  at  Kappahaunock  Station,  aud  that 
he  caimot  see  bow  a  general  eufjasenieut  can  bo  put  olf  more  tbau  a  day  or  two.  I 
shall  move  up  as  ordered,  but  tlio  want  of  grain  and  the  necessity  of  receiving  a 
supply  of  subsisteuc9  will  cause  some  delay.  Please  hasten  back  the  wagon  sent 
down,"  and  in/onn  McClellan  that  I  may  know  I  am  doing  right  Banks  is  at  Fay- 
ette ville  ;  McDowell,  Sigel,  and  Ricketts  at  and  immediately  in  front  of  Warren- 
tou  ;  Reno  on  his  right ;  Cox  joins  to-morrow,  Sturgis  next  day,  and  Franklin  is 
•expected.    So  says  General  Pope. 

F.  J.  PORTER,  ilfajor- General. 

Warkenton,  27th,  p.  m. 
To  General  Burnside: 

Morell  left  his  medicine,  ammunition,  and  baggage  at  Kelly's  Ford.  Can  you 
have  it  hauled  to  Frederioksburgh  and  stored  ?  His  wagons  were  all  sent  to  yon 
for  grain  and  ammunition.  I  have  sent  back  to  you  every  man  of  the  Fir.st  and 
Sixth  Xew  York  Cavalry,  except  what  has  been  sent  to  Gainesville.  I  will  get 
them  to  you  after  a  while.  Everything  here  is  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  I  find  I 
am  to  take  care  of  myself  in  every  respect.  Our  line  of  communication  has  taken 
care  of  itself,  in  compliance  with  orders.  The  army  has  not  three  days'  ])rovision8. 
The  enemy  captured  all  Pope's  and  other  clothing  ;  and  from  McDowell  the  same,  in- 
eluding  liq.uors.  Iso  guards  accompanying  the  trains,  and  small  ones  guard  bridges. 
The  wagons  are  rolling  on,  and  I  shall  be  here  to-morrow.    Good  night ! 

F.  J.  PORTER,  Major-General. 

Warrenton  Jltnction,  August  27,  1862 — i  p.  m. 
■General  Buenside,  ^aZwowY/i; 

I  send  you  the  last  order  from  General  Pope,  which  indicates  the  future  as  well 
■as  the  present.  Wagons  are  rolling  along  rajiidly  to  tlie  rear,  as  if  a  mighty  power 
was  propellinsthem.  Isee  nocause  foralarm,  though-I  think  this  order  may  cause 
it.  McDowell  moves  on  Gainesville,  where  Sigel  now  is.  The  latter  got  to  Buck- 
land  bridge  in  time  to  put  out  t  he  fire  aud  kick  the  enemy,  who  is  pursuing  his  route 
unmolested  to  the  Shenandoah,  or  Loudoun  County.  The  forces  are  Longstreet's, 
A.  P.  Hill's,  Jackson's,  Whiting's,  Ewell's,  and  Anderson's  (late  Huger's)  divisions. 
Longstreet  is  said  by  a  deserter  to  be  very  strong,  They  have  much  artillery  and 
long  wagon  trains.  The  raid  on  the  railroad  was  near  Cedar  Run,  and  made  by  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  anda  section  of  artillery.  The  place 
was  guarded  by  nearly  three  regiments  of  infantry  and  some  cavalry.  They  routed 
the  guard,  captured  a  train  and  many  men,  destroyed  the  bridge,  and  retired  leis- 
urelv  down  the  road  toward  Manassas.  It  can  be  easily  repaired.  No  troops  are 
coming  up,  except  new  troops,  that  I  can  hear  of.  Sturgis  is  herewith  two  regi- 
ments. Four  were  cut  oif  by  the  raid.  The  positions  of  the  troops  are  given  in 
the  order.  No  enemy  in  our"  original  front.  A  letter  of  General  Lee,  seized  when 
Stuart's  assistant  adjutant-general  was  taken,  directs  Stuart  to  leave  a  squadron 
only  to  watch  in  front  of  Hanover  Junction,  &c.  Everything  has  moved  up  north. 
I  find  a  vast  difi'erence  between  these  troops  and  ours.  But  I  suppose  they  were 
new,  as  they  to-day  burnt  their  clothes,  &c.,  when  there  was  not  the  least  cause.  I 
hear  that  they  are  much  disorganized,  and  needed  some  good  troops  to  give  them 
heart,  aud,  I  think,  head.  We  are  working  now  to  get  behind  Bull  liun,  and,  I  pre- 
■lume,  will  be  there  in  a  few  days,  if  strategy  don't  M.?e  us  up.  The  strategy  is  magnifi- 
cent, and  tactics  in  the  inverse  proportion.  I  would  like  sotne  of  my  ambulances.  1 
would  like,  also,  to  beorderedtoreturnto  Fredericksburg andto  push  toivard Hanover, 
or,  with  a  large  force,  to  strike  at  Orange  Court-House.  I  wish  Sumner  was  at  Wash- 
ington, and  u])  near  tlieMonocacy  withyood  batteries.  I  do  notdouht  the  enemy  have 
large  amounts  of  supplies  provided  for  them,  and  Ibelieve  they  have  a  contcmptfor  this 
Army  of  Virginia.  I  wish  myself  away  from  it,  with  all  our  old  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  so  do  otir  companions.  I  was  informed  to-day  by  the  best  authority  that  in  oppo- 
sition to  General  Pope's  views,  this  army  was  pushed  out  to  save  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac— an  army  that  could  take  the  best  care  of  itself.  Pope  saj's,  he  long  since 
■wanted  to  go  behind  the  Occoquan.  I  am  in  great  need  of  ambulances,  and  the  officers 
need  medicines,  which,  for  want  of  transport  at  ion,  were  left  behind.  I  hear  many  of 
tliesick  of  my  corps  are  in  houses  on  the  road  very  sick.  I  think  there  is  no  fear  of 
the  enemy  crossing  the  Rappaliannock.  The  cavalry  are  all  in  the  advance  of  the 
rebel  army.  At  Kelly's  and  Barnelt's  fords  much  property  was  left,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wagons  going  down  for  grain,  &c.  If  you  can  push  up  the  grain  to- 
night please  do  so,  direct  to  this  place.  There  is  no  grain  here  to-day,  or  anywhere, 
and  this  army  is  wretchedly  supplied  in  that  lino.  Pope  says  he  never  could  get 
enough.    Most  of  this  is  private. 

F.  J.  PORTER. 

But  if  yon  can  get  me  away  please  do  so.  Make  what  use  of  this  you  choose,  so 
it  does  good. 

F.  J.  P. 
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Bkistoe,  9.30  A.  M.,  August  28,  1862. 

My  comnianil  will  soon  be  up,  aud  will  at  once  go  into  position.  Hooker  drove 
Ewell  some  three  miles,  and  Pope  .says  McDowell  intercepted  Longstreet,  so  that 
without  a  long  detour  lie  cannot  join  Ewell,  Jackson,  and  A.  P.  Hill,  who  are,  or 
supposed  to  be,  at  Manassas.  Ewell's  train,  he  says^  took  the  road  to  Gainesville, 
■where  McDowell  is  coming  from.  We  shall  be  to-day  as  follows :  I  on  the  right  of" 
railroad,  Heiutzelman  on  left,  then  Reno,  then  McDowell.  Hehopesto  getEwell, 
and  push  to  Manassas  to-day. 

I  hope  all  goes  well  near  Washington.  I  think  there  need  be  no  cause  of  fear 
for  as.  I  feel  as  if  on  my  own  way  now,  and  thus  far  have  kept  my  command  and 
trains  well  up.  More  supplies  than  I  supposed  on  hand  have  been  brought,  but 
none  to  spare,  and  we  must  make  connection  soon.  I  hope  for  the  best,  and  my 
lucky  star  is  always  up  about  my  birthday,  the  31st,  and  hope  Mc's  is  up  also. 
Tou'will  hear  of  us  soon  by  way  of  Alexandria. 

Ever  yours,  F.  J.  P. 

General  Buknside,  Falmouth. 

Falmouth,  August  29,  1862 — 1  p.  m. 
To  Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief,  and 

Major-General  G.  B.  McClellan,  Alexandria: 

The  following  just  received  from  Porter,  four  miles  from  Manassas,  the  28th,  two 
p.  m. : 

"All  that  talk  abotifjbagging  Jackson,  d:c.,  ivas  bosh.  That  enormous  gap— Manas- 
sas— was  left  open,  and  the  enemy  jumped  through:  and  the  story  of  McDowell 
having  cut  off  Eongstreet  had  no  good  foundation-  The  enemy  have  destroyed  aU 
our  bridges,  burnt  trains,  (fcc,  and  made  this  army  rush  back  to  look  at  its  line  of 
communication,  and  find  us  bare  of  subsistence.    We  are  far  from  Alexandria,— 

Considering  the  importance  of  transportion  : — 

your  supply  train  of  forty  wagons  is  here,  but  I  can't  find  them. 

There  is  a  report  that  Jackson  is  at  Centreville,  which  you  can  believe  or  not. 
The  enemy  destroyed  an  immense  amount  of  property  at  lilanassas — cars  and  sup- 
plies. I  expect  the  next  thing  will  be  a  raid  on  our  rear  by  way  of  Warrenton  by 
Longstreet,  who  was  cut  off. 

"F.  J.  PORTER,  Major-General." 
This  is  the  latest  news. 

A.  E.  BURXSIDE,  Major-General. 

Falmouth,  Virginia,  51  p.  m.,  29th. 
General  H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief : 
The  following  message  has  just  been  received : 

"  BuiSTOW,  6  a.  m.,  29«ft. 

"General  Buenside:  Shall  be  offin  half  an  hour.  The  messenger  who  brought 
this  says  the  enemy  had  been  at  Centreville,  and  pickets  were  found  there  last 
night. 

"  Sigel  had  severe  fight  last  night ;  took  many  prisoners.  Banks  is  at  "Warren- 
ton Junction ;  McDowell  near  Gainesville.  Heintzelman  and  Reno  at  Centreville, 
where  they  marched  yesterday.  Pope  went  to  Centreville  with  the  last  two  as  a 
body  guard,  at  the  time  not  knowing  where  was  the  enemy,  and  where  Sigel  was- 
fighting — within  eight  miles  of  him  and  in  sight. 

"  Comment  is  unnecessary. 

"The  enormous  trains  are  stUl  rolling  on.  Many  arrivals  not  having  been 
watched  for  flftv  hours,  I  shall  be  out  of  provisions  to-moi-row  night.  Your  train 
of  forty  wagons  cannot  be  found.  I  hope  '  Mc's'  at  work,  and  we  will  soon  get 
ordered'  out  of  this.  It  would  seem,  from  proper  statement  of  the  enemy,  that  he 
was  wandering  around  loose,  but  I  expect  they  know  what  they  are  doing,  which 
is  more  than  any  one  here  or  anywhere  knows.  "  F.  J.  P." 

A.  E.  BUENSIDE,  Mdjor-Oeneral. 
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APPENDIX, 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  to  the  argument  of 
this  case,  I  ask  permission  of  the  Senate  to  have  published  in  the  Eecoed, 
following  the  article  of  General  U.  S.  Grant  extracted  from  the  North 
American  Keview,  presented  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Sewell]  ,  a  letter  which  I  wrote  in  reply  to  that  article.  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  have  it  read,  but  ask  to  have  it  published  in  reply,  saving  me 
from  taking  up  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

The  PKESIDENT  2}''o  tempore.  The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and 
that  will  be  done. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  iVoDemfter  23. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

You  call  my  attention  to  the  article  in  the  December  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  written  by  General  U.  S.  Grant,  in  justiflcation  of  the  conduct 
of  Fitz-John  Porter  in  disobeying  the  orders  of  his  commanding  general  on  the 
27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  August,  18G2. 

I  dislike  very  much  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  General  Grant  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  military  movements,  as  I  must  do  so,  knowing  I  am  contesting 
ground  with  a  man  of  great  military  renown.  But,  inasmuch  as  General  Grant 
has  so  recently  changed  his  o]>inion  on  this  subject,  after  having  the  case  before 
him  when  General  of  the  Army,  and  during  eight  years  while  President  of  the 
United  States,  based  upon  Porter's  own  statement  of  the  case,  and  after  careful 
examination  of  the  case  concluded  that  he  was  guilty,  and  having  more  than 
once  impressed  his  then  opinion  upon  my  mind,  which  very  strongly  conflrnied 
me  in  my  own  conclusions  of  Porter's  guilt,  therefore  I  take  it  that  the  General's 
generosity  will  be  sufficient  to  pardon  me  if  I  shall  now  differ  with  him  and  trust 
my  own  judgment  in  the  case  instead  of  accepting  his  present  conclusions — es- 
pecially when  I  feel  confident  that  I  can  clearly  demonstrate  that  liis  present 
opinions  are  based  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts  as  they  did  exist  and 
were  understood  by  those  understanding  them  at  the  time. 

But  that  there  may  be  a  proper  understanding  of  the  question  in  dispute,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  understand  something  in  reference  to  the  positions  occupied  by 
the  opposing  forces. 

General  Pope,  being  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  had  withdrawn 
from  his  former  line  of  operations,  and  had  begun  his  movements  against  Jack- 
son on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  sent  the  first  order  to  Fitz-John 
Porter. 

General  Hooker's  division  of  Heintzelman's  corps  having  moved  along  the 
railroad  from  Warrenton  Junction  toward  Manasses  Junction,  meeting  Ewell's 
division  of  Jackson's  force  at  Bristoe  Station  in  the  evening,  a  sharp  engage- 
ment ensued,  in  which  Hooker  drove  Ewell  in  the  direction  of  INIanassas  Junc- 
tion. 

pope's  order  to  porter. 

General  Pope's  headquarters  were  with  this  division.  In  his  rear,  at  Warren- 
ton Junction,  was  Porter's  command  (the  Fifth  Army  Corps).  Anticipating  an 
attack  from  the  confederate  forces  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Hooker's  com- 
mand being  about  out  of  ammunition  at  the  time,  and  in  order  that  he  might  be 
prepared  for  this  attack,  and  also  that  he  might  have  his  troops  up  and  well  in 
hand— inasmucli  as  he  desired  to  send  a  portion  of  his  forces  in  the  direction  of 
Gainesville  and  on  to  Thoroughfare  Gap,  so  as  to  impede  the  advance  of  Long- 
street,  who  was  then  marching  rapidly  to  join  Jackson — Pope  issued  the  follow- 
ing imperative  order  to  General  Porter  at  6.30  p.  m.,  and  sent  the  same  by  Cap- 
tain Drake  De  Kay,  one  of  his  (Pope's)  staff  oflieers. 

The  order  is  in  the  following  language : 

Headquarters  Army  of  Virginia,  Bkistok  Station, 

August  27,  1802 — 6.30  p.  m. 
General:  The  major-general  commanding  directs  that  you  start  at  1  o'clock 
to-night,  and  come  forward  with  your  whole  corps,  or  such  part  of  it  as  is  with 
you,  so  as  to  be  here  by  daylight  to-morrow  morning.  Hooker  has  had  a  very 
severe  action  with  the  enemy,  with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred  killed  and 
•wounded.  The  enemy  has  been  drivc.i  back,  but  is  retiring  along  the  railroad. 
We  must  drive  him  from  .Ahiiiussiis  and  clear  the  country  between  that  place  and 
Gainesville,  where  .AbDowill  is.  If  .Morcll  has  not  joined  you,  send  word  to  him 
to  push  forward  inunediatcly  ;  also  send  word  to  JJanks  to  liurry  forward  with 
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all  speed  to  take  your  place  at  Warrentoii  Junctiou.  It  is  necessary,  on  all  ac- 
counts, that  you  should  be  here  by  daylight.  I  send  an  officer  with  this  dispatch, 
who  will  conduct  you  to  this  place.  Be  sure  to  send  word  to  Banks,  who  is  on 
the  road  from  Fayetteville,  ijrobably  in  the  direction  of  Bealeton.  Say  to  Banks, 
also,  that  he  had  best  run  back  the  railroad  trains  to  this  side  of  Cedar  Run.  If 
he  is  not  with  you,  write  him  to  that  efl'ect. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Pope. 

GEORGE  D.  RUGGLES,  Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

Major-General  F.  J.  Porter,  Warrenton  Junction. 

P.  S. — If  Banks  is  not  at  Warrenton  Junction,  leave  a  regiment  of  infantry  and 
two  pieces  of  artillery  as  a  guard  till  he  comes  up,  with  instructions  to  follow 
you  immediately.  If  Banks  is  not  at  the  Junction,  instruct  Colonel  Cleary  to 
run  the  trains  back  to  this  side  of  Cedar  Run,  and  post  a  regiment  and  section  ol 
artillery  with  it. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Pope. 

GEORGE  D.  RUGGLES,  Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

When  this  order  was  delivered  Captain  Drake  De  Kay  was  instructed  to  re- 
main with  Porter  and  direct  him  on  the  road  to  Bristoe  Station,  a  distance  of 
about  nine  miles. 

This  order  was  delivered  to  General  Porter  (as  Captain  Drake  De  Kay  testifies) 
at  about  half  after  nine  p.  m. 

General  Porter  decided  not  to  move  at  1  o'clock,  as  directed,  but  at  3  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  but  in  fact  did  not  move  from  his  tent,  as  the  evi- 
dence shows,  or  move  his  troop  until  after  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  28th. 

General  Grant  justifies  Porter  in  the  disobedience  of  this  order,  because,  he 
says.  Porter's  troops  had  been  marching  that  day,  were  fatigued,  the  night  was 
dark,  the  road  was  blockaded,  and  that  he  showed  his  order  to  the  leading  gen- 
erals, and  because  they  said  his  troops  were  tired  he  did  not  obey  the  order. 

General  Grant  further  says : 

"  He  [meaning  Porter]  was  entirely  justified  in  exercising  his  own  judgment  in 
the  matter,  because  the  order  shows  that  he  was  not  to  take  part  in  any  battle 
when  he  arrived  there,  but  was  to  pursue  a  fleeing  enemy.  He  did  not  leave  the 
commanding  general  in  ignorance  of  his  proposed  delay,  nor  of  the  reasons  for  it, 
but  at  once  sent  a  request  that  the  general  commanding  should  send  back  cav- 
alry and  clear  the  road  near  him  of  incumbrances,  so  that  the  march  might  be 
unobstructed." 

THE  COXDITION  OF  THE  RO.\D. 

General  Grant  also  says  that  "a  literal  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  27th  of 
August  w'as  a  physical  impossibility.  It  is  further  shown  that  General  Porter 
was  desirous  of  obeying  it  literally  so  far  as  it  was  practical,  but  was  prevailed 
upon  by  his  leading  generals  not  to  do  so." 

General  Grant  also  says :  "  If  the  night  had  been  clear,  and  the  road  an  open 
one,  there  would  not  liavc  been  so  much  justification : "  and,  continuing,  he  de- 
scribes the  road  as  being  ina  "terrible  contlition — almost  impassable." 

I  am  very  mucii  surprised  at  this  statement  of  General  Grant,  inasmuch  as  he 
goes  far  beyond  the  evidence  in  the  case  to  justify  the  disobedience  of  said  order 
by  Porter. 

The  evidence  in  the  case  shows  that  a  great  portion  of  Porter's  troops  had  been 
in  camp  at  Warrenton  Junction  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  they  had 
been  resting  during  the  whole  day.  The  evidence  does  not  show  that  the  gen- 
erals could  not  obey  the  order,  but  that  they  only  complained  that  the  troops 
were  tired  and  fatigued.  This  General  Grant  knows,  as  a  military  man,  is  an 
excuse  common  in  any  army,  that  troops  are  fatigued  ^'hen  they  are  ordered  to 
march  either  in  the  night  or  at  any  other  time  when  they  desire  to  rest.  And  he 
knows  further  that  it  is  not  an  excuse  justified  by  any  one  in  time  of  necessity 
■when  an  order  can  be  obeyed. 

General  Grant  says  that  Porter  wanted  to  obey  the  order  because  he  sent  two 
men  to  General  Pope,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  to  ask  Pope  to  clear  the  road  for 
him. 

I  would  like  to  ask  General  Grant  if  during  his  command  of  armies  he  had 
issued  an  order  to  one  of  his  commanding  generals  to  move  his  troops,  and  that 
commanding  general  had  sent  back  word  to  General  Grant  to  "  clear  the  road  for 
him,"  so  that  he  might  move,  what  kind  of  an  answer  he  would  have  given  that 
general  ? 

The  troops  that  Pope  was  with  had  been  fighting  that  day.  Does  General 
Grant  pretend  to  say  that  they  were  in  better  condition  to  "  clear  the  road  "  than 
the  troops  of  Porter  that  were  to  march  on  the  road?  Did  he  ever  know  an  in- 
stance of  a  commanding  general  of  a  corps  asking  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Army  "  to  clear  the  wagons  out  of  the  road,"  so  that  he  himself  could  march, 
when  he  had  the  very  troops  marching  along  the  road  whose  duty  it  was  to  per- 
form that  office  for  themselves? 

General  Granfs  statement  that  "the  road  was  a  bad  road,  in  bad  condition. 
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almost  i  111  passable,  outside  of  bciiij;- full  of  wagons/'  is  not  support  od  by  the  testi- 
mony. The  evidence  of  those  who  passed  over  the  road  is  posidvi-  to  Ihecfloct 
that  the  road  was  in  good  condition;  that  there  was  a  railroad  open  from  War- 
renton  Junction  to  Kristoc  Station  on  which  infantry  froo])s  could  have  luarchod; 
that  there  was  a  i-oad  on  citlier  side  of  this  raihoad,  plain,  oik'ii,  and  passable. 
The  evidence  further  sliows  that  when  General  l'o]ies(>nf.  thisordcrto General 
Porter  he  (Pope)  at  the  same  time  rode  up  to  (<caoral  Myers  (the  chief  quarter- 
master having  charge  of  the  trains)  and  notified  him  that  Porter  would  march 
on  that  road  that  night,  and  that  he  must  clear  it  of  wagons  and  all  impediments 
so  that  there  would  be  no  obstruction  to  the  march. 

NO  OBSTHUCTIONS. 

The  evidence  further  shows  that  at  the  time  the  order  was  delivered  to  Gen- 
eral Porter  the  wagons  were  going  into  park  oil'  of  tlie  road;  lliat  they  did  go 
into  park,  and  that  from  the  time  (1  o'clock)  in  the  morning  that  he  was  ordered 
to  march  there  was  no  ol  istruction  whatever  on  t  he  road ;  and  that  the  road  was 
kept  clear  until  after  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  2Sth,  at  which  time  General 
Porter's  orders  required  him  to  1)0  at  Bristoe  Station;  but  that  the  wagons  left 
the  i)ark  on  the  supposition  that  the  troops  had  jiassed,  and  they  did  again  enter 
the  n)ad  after  daylight  on  the  2.Stli,  and  that  the  only  ol)strnction  that  there  was 
to  his  march  was  the  road  being  obstructed  after  the  time  he  was  to  have  been 
at  Bristoe  Station ;  that  he  did  not  move  his  command  the  next  morning  until 
after  these  parked  trains  had  commenced  pulling  out  into  the  road  to  move  to 
Bristoe  Station. 

As  regards  the  darkness  of  the  night,  if  General  Grant  has  read  the  evidence 
carefully  he  will  find  that  other  troops  moved  that  same  night — in  fact  were 
moving  all  night — not  only  troops  belonging  to  the  Union  army  under  Pope, 
but  that  the  whole  confederate  army  under  Jackson,  composed  of  32,000  men, 
moved  on  that  night,  with  all  their  wagons  and  baggage,  from  Centreville  to 
the  position  which  they  held  on  the  29th,  the  day  of  the  battle. 

I  would  like  General  Grant  to  answer  the  question,  how  it  was  that  the  whole 
confederate  army  could  move  a  distance  eciual,  if  not  greater,  than  that  which 
Porter  was  ordered  to  move,  and  take  their  positions  during  that  night  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  assault  of  Pope's  army,  and  that  Porter,  who  was 
expected  to  take  part  in  that  battle,  could  not  move  the  distance  of  nine  miles 
along  the  I'oad  where  the  wagons  had  been  removed  or  parked  out  of  his  way  ? 

General  Grant  well  knows  that  marches  have  to  be  made  under  gi-eat  difficulty 
where  the  commanding  officer  is  preparing  for  action,  either  night  or  day,  rain 
or  shine ;  and  I  know  of  many  instances  that  I  could  mention  where  troops  imder 
General  Grant,  especially  in  the  Western  army,  moved  through  storm,  rain,  and 
in  the  night,  whether  light  or  dark ;  and  I  could  give  an  instance  where  troops 
were  moved  under  his  command  where  they  had  to  make  the  road  as  they  wentr— 
making  bridges  also ;  and  I  never  heard  of  an  officer  that  was  ordered  to  move 
under  that  direction  having  to  send  to  the  General  of  the  Army  for  "cavalry  to 
clear  the  road  of  wagons  for  infantry  to  march  on." 

NO  ROOM  FOR  DISCRETION. 

General  Grant  says  that  Porter  could  exercise  his  discretion  about  obeying 
this  order  strictly  for  the  reason  that  he  was  not  ordered  there  to  tight  but  merely 
to  "  pursue  the  enemy." 

It  will  not  do  to  say  this,  for  the  very  order  itself  notifies  Porter  that  he  must 
be  there  at  daylight,  for  the  reason  that  he  wanted  to  drive  Jackson's  army  out 
of  that  part  of  the  country. 

Does  any  one  susijeet  or  believe  that  an  array  of  32,000  could  be  driven  out  of 
that  part  of  the  comitry  without  fighting?  But  what  is  the  diflerence  ?  Porter 
could  neither  tight  nor  harm  the  enemy  unless  he  got  there  to  do  it. 

Not  only  so,  but  it  ^'as  not  an  order  in  -which  the  general  had  a  right  to  exer- 
cise his  discretion  ;  it  wasuiiimperativeorder  tomoveat  "1  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  be  at  Bri.stoc  Station  by  daylight." 

There  could  be  no  misundeislaiidiugoftheorder,andunderthe circumstances 
there  was  no  excuse  for  not  obeying  it.  The  facts  are,  there  was  no  attempt  made 
to  obey  it,  and  the  evidence  through  the  whole  case  shows  that  Porter  did  not 
intend  to  obey  thator  any  other  order  strictly,  but  intended  to  obey  only  in  siich 
a  way  as  to  impede  the  i)rogress  of  Pope. 

Porter  did  not  arrive  at  I'.iistoe  .Station  until  after  10  o'clock  the  next  day. 

General  fJnuit  says:  "  liidcr  the  eireunistances  his  order  [meaning  Pope's]  re- 
quired of  the  troo])s  an  inii)ossil)ilily,  that  was  quite  evident  to  Porter." 

In  what  is  this  statenient  JiistilicMl'.'  Certainly  not  liy  the  evidence;  certainly 
not  by  any  knowledge  that  General  (Irani  had  of  the  ground  over  which  Porter 
was  to  march  any  more  than  any  one  else  who  reads  the  evidence:  certainly  not 
on  account  of  the  road;  not  on  account  of  its  being  obstruete<l ;  not  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  troops,  as  some  of  them  had  been  resting  from  10  o'clock 
that  day  until  that  time;  certainly  not  on  account  of  the  distance ;  and  on  no  ac- 
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count  whatever  as  disclosed  by  the  evidence  in  the  case,  except  an  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  General  Porter  to  support  General  Pope  in  fighting  that  battle. 

LETTERS  SHOWING  PORTER'S  HATRED  OF  POPE. 

For  the  purpose  of  .showing  that  which  was  working  in  Fitz-John  Porter's 
mind,  as  well  as  showing  his  feeling  of  contempt  for  Pope  and  McDowell,  I  wil  1 
here  give  two  letters  to  show  his  animus  at  the  time  and  to  sho^v  the  unkind 
terms  in  which  he  expressed  his  distrust  of  the  capacity  of  his  superior  com- 
mander, and  in  order  to  sho^v^  that  he  had  no  intention  of  faithfully  serving  un- 
der Pope. 

In  the  first  letter  he  speaks  of  the  enemy  having  captured  all  of  Pope's  cloth- 
ing, and  McDowell's  also,  including  McDowell's  liquors,  ^vhen  it  ^vas  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  enemy  did  not  capture  Pope's  or  BIcDowell's  clothing,  nor 
could  they  capture  McDowell's  whisky,  as  it  was  equally  well  known  in  the  Army 
and  by  all  of  his  acquaintances  that  he  never  used  liquorinhis  life  of  any  kind. 
This  letter  is  as  follows : 

Warrenton,  27th— p.  m. 
To  General  Bxirnside  : 

Morell  left  his  medicine,  ammunition,  and  baggage  at  Kelly's  Ford.  Can  you 
have  it  hauled  to  Fredericksburgh  and  stored?  His  wagons  were  all  sentto  you 
for  grain  and  ammunition.  I  have  scut  Ixick  to  you  every  man  of  the  First  and 
Sixth  New  York  Cavalry  except  what  has  been  sent  to  Gainesville.  I  will  get 
them  to  you  after  a  while.  Everything  here  is  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  I  find  i 
am  to  take  care  of  myself  in  every  respect.  Our  line  of  communication  has  taken 
care  of  itself,  in  compliance  with  orders.  The  army  has  not  three  days'  provis- 
ions. The  enemy  captured  all  Pope's  and  other  clothing,  and  from  IMcDowell 
the  same,  including  liciuors.  No  guards  accompanying  the  trains,  and  small 
ones  guard  bridges.  The  wagons  are  rolling  on,  and  I  shall  be  here  to-morrow. 
Good-night. 

F.  J.  PORTER,  Major-General. 

Following  this  was  a  letter  to  General  Burnside,  at  Falmouth,  Virginia,  at  I 
o'clock  p.  m. : 

Warkekton  Junction,  August  27, 1862 — 1  p.  m. 
General  Burnside,  Falmouth: 

1  send  you  the  last  order  from  General  Pope,  which  indicates  the  futiu-e  as  well 
as  the  present.  Wagons  are  rollingalong  ra]iidly  to  the  rear,  as  if  a  mighty  power 
was  propelling  them.  I  see  no  cau.se  for  alarm,  though  I  think  this  order  may 
cause  it.  McDowell  moves  on  Gainesville,  where  Sigel  now  is.  The  latter  got 
to  Buckland  Bridge  in  tinu?  to  put  out  the  lire  and  kick  the  enemy,  who  is  pur- 
suing his  route  unmolcstc<l  to  the  Shenandoah,  or  Loudoun  County.  The  forces 
are  Longstreet's,  A.  P.  Hills,  .huksuus.  Whiting's,  Ewell's,  and  Anderson's  (late 
Huger's)  divisions.  Loiigsticct  is  said  by  a  deserter  to  be  very  strong.  They 
have  much  artillery  and  long  wagon  trains. 

The  raid  on  the  railroad  was  near  Cedar  Run,  and  made  by  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, two  .squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  a  sectio:i  of  artillery.  The  place  was 
guarded  by  nearly  three  regiments  of  infantry  and  some  cavalry.  They  routed 
the  guard,"  captured  a  train  and  many  men,  destroyed  the  bridge,  and  retired 
leisurely  down  the  road  toward  Manassas.  It  can  be  easily  repaired.  No  troops 
are  coming  ui>  exeei>t  new  troops  that  I  can  hear  of.  Sturgis  is  here  with  two 
regiments.  Four  were  cut  off  by  the  raid.  The  positions  of  the  troops  are  given 
in  the  order.  No  enemy  in  oin- original  front.  A  letter  of  General  Lee,  seized 
when  Stuart's  assistant  adjutant-general  ^vas  taken,  directs  Stuart  to  leave  a 
squadron  only  to  watch  in  front  of  Hanover  Junction,  «fcc.  Evei-ything  has 
moved  up  north.  I  find  a  vast  difl'crence  between  these  troops  and  ours.  But 
I  suppose  they  ^vere  new,  as  they  to-day  burnt  their  clothes,  &e.,  when  there 
was  not  the  least  cause. 

I  hear  that  they  are  much  disorganized  and  needed  some  good  troops  to  give 
them  heart,  and,!  think,  head.  We  are  working  now  to  get  behind  Bull  Run. 
and  I  presume  'null  be  there  in  a  fe^v  days  if  strategy  don't  use  us  up.  The 
strategy  is  magnificent,  and  tactics  in  the  inverse  proportion.  I  would  like  some 
of  my  ambulances.  I  would  like  also  to  be  ordered  to  return  to  Fredericksburgh 
and  to  push  toward  Hanover,  or,  with  a  large  force,  to  strike  at  Orange  Court- 
House.  I  Avish  Sumner  was  at  A\'ashington,  and  up  near  the  Monocacy  with  good 
batteries.  I  do  not  doubt  the  enemy  have  large  amounts  of  supijlies  provided  for 
them,  and  I  believe  they  have  a  contempt  for  this  Army  of  Virginia.  I  wish  my- 
self away  from  it  with  all  our  old  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  so  do  our  compan- 
ions. 

I  was  informed  to-day  by  the  best  authority  that,  in  opposition  to  General 
Pope's  vie^vs,  this  army  was  pushed  out  to  save  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  an 
army  that  could  take  the  best  care  of  itself.  Pope  says  he  long  since  wanted  to 
go  behind  the  Occoquan.     I  am  in  great  need  of  ambulances,  and  the  officers 
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need  medicines,  wliioh,  for  want  of  tran«|>ortatif>n,  were  left  behind  I  hear 
many  of  the  siok  of  my  corps  arein  lious.son  the  road  very  sick  I  thinkthere 
IS  no  tear  of  the  enemy  crossing-  the  Rappahannock.  The  cavalry  are  all  in  the 
Hdyance  of  the  rebel  army.  At  Kelly's  and  Harnclt's  Fords mnch  property  was 
lett  in  consequence  of  the  wagons  proinK  down  for  grain,  &c.  If  you  can  push 
up  the  gram  to-night  please  do  so,  direct  to  this  place.  There  is  no  grain  here 
to-day,  or  anywhere,  and  this  army  is  wretchedly  supplied  in  that  line  PoDe 
says  he  never  could  get  enough.    Most  of  this  is  private. 

F.  J.  PORTER. 
But  if  you  can  get  me  away,  please  do  so.    Make  what  u.se  of  this  you  choose 
so  it  does  good.  ' 

F.  J.  P. 

This  was  written  on  the  evening  that  Porter  received  the  order  to  support 
Ireneral  Pope,  in  which  he  gives  the  most  discouraging  account  possible  of 
i'opes  movements,  for  no  other  purpose,  in  my  judgment,  than  to  demoralize 
the  army  and  bring  Pope  into  disrepute  among  the  officers. 

He  says  "  the  strategy  is  magniticent  and  tactics  in  the  inverse  proportion  " 
showing  his  utter  contempt  for  the  ability  of  his  commanding  officers 

In  tlic  conclusion  of  his  letter  he  begs  "  please."  Do  what?  Please  get  me 
out  of  this.     Out  of  what? 

He  had  not  yet  received  his  orders  to  move  or  to  fight,  and  what  does  he  want 
to  get  out  of .  Out  of  t  he  Army  of  Virginia  ?  I  suppose  out  from  the  command 
ot  t^eneral  Pope,  and  to  bring  alwut  such  influence  as  would  put  Pope  under  the 
ban  of  his  othcers,  so  tbat  he  might  be  relieved  and  probably  McClellan  put  back 
in  commantL  This  letter  shows  that  he  started  in  after  receiving  his  verv  first 
<)rder  from  Pope  with  criticisms  of  the  army  and  of  the  general  commanding 
his  movements,  his  positions,  and  of  everything  in  connection  with  what  he  had 
to  do  111  commanding  the  same. 

He  begged  to  be  taken  away,  saying  to  Burnside  to  do  what  he  wished  with 
the  letter,  so  that  it  would  do  good. 

What  did  he  mean  by  that  unless  he  was  in  a  conspiracy  against  Pope  and  de- 
termined not  only  to  disobey  him  but  to  assist  in  destroying  him  ">■  No  officer 
living  ever  had  the  confidence  or  affection  of  General. Grant,  in  my  judgment 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  he  had  written  such  a  letter  about  him  (Grant)  criticis- 
)>!i?i^*r  and  his  movements,  and  showing  a  determination  not  to  support  him, 
could  have  staid  in  the  army  of  General  Grant  fifteen  minutes  without  being  ar- 
rested and  punished  tven  the  board  that  tried  to  furnish  reasons  for  acquitting 
Porter  could  not  help  but  condemn  him  for  his  criticisms  of  his  commandini 
heint<;nmtV?n"'""''^  ^T^^  ^^'^'^'v  ^^?»'"  Suffering  through  prejudice,  without 
beingguilty  of  any  act  of  insulx-rdmation.  How  he  can  do  this  is  a  m  vsterv  and 
hi  tn',  wL?  """•  ";f,^  well-known  fact  recorded  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
'"^tory  that  many  of  the  greatest  battles  have  been  fought  after  night  marches 
and  if  General  Grant  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  history  of  wars  down 
to  the  very  present  day  he  will  find  this  to  be  true. 

MARCHES  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

er^r'rwlr^fhr.^  doubtless  remembers, from  his  reading,  that  the  Athenian  gen- 
eral. Demosthenes,  led  the  Athenians  against-the  Syracusians  in  the  nio-ht-time 
and  wassuccessf^iil  after  having  been  defeated  inthe  day-time  H^^^^^^ 
1  Hit  stn'rHn^.f.? A'^^-'^^'iP"*'?'  *°  "^*^  ^''^"''  "^  ^^'b'^'^'  "^^le  his  lc>ng  march  at 
f  D.  ;-iT.s  nt  H^;^li  hf  Vj'^  arriving  on  the  high  ground  overlooking"  the  camp 
T  iv  ;w  nnH  pf  ^,  -^  ■  ^^^  7»  l.alfo A"*^  '"  *'^«  ''^ttle  of  Mctaurus,  where  Nero, 
Ln  lus  and  Porcius  succeeded  in  taking  Hasdrubal,  the  Carthageiian  marches 

^u?  n^  ^^""fS  Romans  were  successfully  made  after  night  Also  hi4  read  n^ 
will  ten  him  that  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga  Colonel  Brooks  after  nl'fu  urned  Bv"r? 
goyne's  righ  ,  and  Burgoyne  had  to  escape  by  withdrawing  his  whole  force  He 
7   l^  "cf '"^  "'""^  V'^  ?f  ^"'^  °"  •'^"•^1  "'«  ^=>Pti"-e  of  Stony  Point  on  the  15th  ot 

P'  l'.{,V^as  'i^ade  at  12  o'clock  at  night  by  Anthony  Wayne.        ' 

on  thrni^^ht  of  fhe^^t  wTP  ^^'^^^"fl''."  ^-'''."^^^'^  ^^'^  l^^laware  in  small  boats 
on  uie  niglit  of  the  2oth  of  December,  1776,  when  the  ice  was  gorgino-  floatine 
aiid^  crushing  everywhere,  and  on  the  20th  the  surrender  of  Colcfnef  Rolf  wfs 

to  make  bf  Jho  n iS^^f  r  P'"^**?"*^  I?  c^'^^Pa'-e  the  march  that  Porter  was  required 

WIS  .or. .o  1  w,^lV  W  ;    H*"  ^"'n'  "'*'  crossing  of  the  Delaware  when  the  stream 

1-7G  "\V  n.1    n"tnn\?iH   ,       %'"  see  also  that  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  August, 

I^  md  t\r  \'  w  V  >rt  1^  ''"''/•■"'"■"•^  ^'■*'"^  ***  "^*^  ^"«'"y  '-I'ld  cros.sed  from  Long 
iMaiHi  lo  Aew  lork  over  a  broad  river 

ni-hTiTsnin'irs*tenn,l'v''''",H "''''?  ^^"^  passing  of  Vicksburgh  on  a  dark,  foggy 
niglit  in  small  steamer.s,  old  and  unsafe,  irtu  er  the  rain  of  shot  and  shell   as  if 

KeThe^b^U  Hf  T."  """"""-^  T?',r"'l'  reineniberthemarch  made  the  nfght 
daSsfofn  "ht      IM  l'^^^  II.  1,  where  many  troops  were  moved  in  the 

(lan^ness  of  niglit.  I  myself  marclicd  my  divis  on  from  "  Hard  Times  Landine-" 
to  Brumsburgh,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  in  the  night-time-4.T0.4inrthe  rh-erin 
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a  boat  at  daylight— marched  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  on  the  field,  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles,  by  12  o'clock  that  day. 

General  Grant  will  remember  that  General  McPherson's  corps,  after  marching 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  to  the  sound  of  General  Sherman's  guns  at  the  battle 
of  Jackson,  moved  that  night  at  1  o'clock  under  orders  from  General  Grant, 
marching  twenty-two  miles  over  a  muddy  road,  and  by  12  the  next  day  waj^ 
formed  in  line  of  battle  and  confronting  the  enemy. 

These  things,  however,  were  done  under  orders  from  General  Grant,  whose 
orders  were  always  obeyed. 

Suppose  his  officers  had  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  determme  the  manner  of 
obeying  imperative  commands,  how  long  does  any  one  suppose  they  would 
have  kept  their  commands?  And  suppose  General  Grant's  justification  of  the 
disobedience  of  orders,  as  he  has  stated  it  now  in  defense  of  Porter,  had  been 
published  by  him  (Grant)  to  his  armies  and  had  been  so  understood  by  his  gen- 
erals, does  any  one  suppose  by  such  discipline  he  would  ever  have  made  the  suc- 
cess he  did  and  become  the  hero  he  is?  No,  sir.  His  officers  did  not  stop  to 
write  letters  of  criticism  against  him.  They  oljeyed  his  orders  and  fought  the 
enemy  with  a  good  will.  If  they  failed  to  obey  his  orders  they  failed  to  retain 
their  commands  longer  under  him. 

The  General's  present  justification  of  the  disobedience  of  a  peremptory  order 
if  followed  out  by  generals  would  make  any  army  a  mob  and  the  commanding- 
general  a  laughing  stock.  It  would  authorize  every  officer,  down  to  the  lower 
officers  in  rank,  to  determine  how  and  when  they  would  act  under  orders. 

George  Washington,  who  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  this  country  as  a  leader  of  an 
army,  issued  the  following  order  to  his  army,  and  until  now  I  have  never  heard 
its  correctness  disputed  by  any  military  man  : 

"It  is  not  for  every  officer  to  know  the  principles  upon  which  every  order  is 
issued,  and  to  judge  how  they  may  or  may  not  be  dispensed  with  or  suspended, 
but  their  duty  to  carry  it  into  execution  with  the  utmost  ijunctuality  and  exact- 
ness. They  arc  to  consider  that  military  movements  are  like  the  working  of  a 
clock,  and  they  will  go  quickly,  readily,  and  easier  if  every  officer  does  his  duty, 
but  without  it  be  as  easily  disordered,  because  neglect  from  anyone,  like  the 
stopping  of  a  wheel,  disorders  the  whole.  The  General  therefore  expects  that 
every  officer  will  duly  consider  the  importance  of  the  observation.  Their  own 
reputation  and  the  duty  they  owe  to  their  country  claims  it  of  them  and  earn- 
estly calls  upon  them  to  do  it." 

This  order  was  issued  at  General  Washington's  headquarters  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1777,  at  Taomensing. 

This  much  I  have  said,  based  upon  undisputed  testimony,  in  answer  to  Gen- 
eral Grant's  justification  of  Porter's  disobedience  of  Pope's  order  of  0.30  p.  m., 
August  27,  1862. 

THE  4.30  p.  M.  ORDER. 

I  now  desire  to  examine  the  position  of  General  Grant  in  his  justification  of 
Porter  in  the  disobedience  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  4..30  p.  m.  order  of  the  29th," 
delivered  to  Porter  bv  Captain  Douglas  Pope.  But  in  order  to  get  a  better 
understanding  of  this'part  of  the  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  orders 
issued  to  Porter  prior  to  the  "  4.30  "  order.  In  doing  so  I  propose  to  show  that 
he  not  only  disobeyed  the  "4..30  "  order,  but  all  tliat  preceded  it. 

The  situation  was  about  as  follows : 

Jackson,  with  the  confederate  army,  was  behind  the  Independent  and  Ma- 
nassas Gap  Kailroad  cut,  which  contemplated  road  was  to  connect  with  the  old 
Manassas  Gap  Railroad  at  Gainesville,  his  left  at  Sudley  Springs,  his  line  follow- 
ing the  railroad  cut.  Longsti-eet  was  marching  down  through  Thoroughfare 
Gap  to  Gainesville  to  the  support  of  Jackson. 

Pope  was  moving  his  force  to  the  front  and  left  of  Jackson ;  his  right  near 
Sudley  Springs;  his  left  running  up  the  Warrenton,  Gainesville  and  Centreville 
pike,  extending  his  left  beyond  the  right  flank  of  Jackson,  on  and  up  the  pike 
beyond  Groveton.  Pope  issued  an  order  at  3  o'clock  a.  m.  for  Porter  to  move  at 
daylight  to  Centreville.  This  order  being  a  verbal  order.  Porter  did  not  obey  it, 
but  instead  of  moving  he  was  in  his  camp  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.,  one  hour  after  sun- 
rise, writing  another  letter  to  General  Burnside  criticising  the  movements  of 
the  general  commanding. 

General  Pope  in  the  mean  time,  finding  that  Longstreet  was  moving  to  the 
support  of  Jackson  and  that  Porter  was  still  not  moving,  changed  his  order  and 
put  it  in  writing  to  Porter  to  avoid  any  excuse  on  Porter's  part.  The  order  was 
in  the  following  language  : 

Headqc.\rters  Army  of  Virginia, 

Centreville,  Augrist  29, 1862. 
To  Major-General  Fitz-John  Porter  : 

Push  forward  with  your  corps  and  King's  division,  which  you  will  take  with 
you,  upon  Gainesville.  I  am  following  the  enemy  down  the  Warrenton  turn- 
pike.   Be  expeditious  or  we  will  lose  much. 

JOHN  POPE,  Major-Geneittl,  Commanding. 
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This  order  was  li;uule<l  to  General  Porter  about  9  o'eloek.  His  troops  were 
then  ready  to  move. 

Let  uie  ask,  how  did  lie  obey  this  order?  He  states  in  his  own  testimony  be- 
fore the  JMeDowell  eom-t  of  inquiry  that  he  did  not  move  until  10  o'eloek.  His 
line  of  march  was  on  the  road  from  Mana.ssas  Station  aeross  Dawkins's  Branch 
to  Gainesville.  ))assins:  some  two  miles  to  the  left  of  Groveton — the  whole  dis- 
tanee  heinj;  eijj,ht  miles.  He  moved  slowly  and  leisurely  and  arrived  at  Daw- 
kins's Branch  at  12  o'eloek,  a  distance  of  live  miles.  By  this  time  Longstreet 
had  his  command  between  Gainesville  and  Groveton,  forming  his  line  on  Page- 
land  I^ane,  to  the  riglit  and  rear  of  Jaekson,  his  right  resting  on  the  old  Manas- 
sas Gap  Railroad,  which  lay  between  the  Warrenton  and  Centreville  turnpike 
and  the  i-oad  upon  which  Porter  was  inarching,  his  (Longstreet's)  right  not  com- 
ing nearer  than  about  one-half  mi k;  of  the  route  over  which  Porter  would  march 
to  Gainesville.  In  fact,  if  Porter  had  moved  forward  his  command  would  have 
come  scpiare  upon  Long.street's  right  flank. 

At  Dawkins'  Branch  General  McDowell  came  up  to  the  head  of  Porter's  col- 
umn, having  what  is  known  as  the  joint  order,  or  an  order  to  McDowell  and 
Porter  both  to  proceed  to  Gainesville.  Here  Porter  had  halted,  and  insisted 
that  tlie  enemy  were  in  his  immediate  front.  He  put  out  a  few  skirmishers  and 
stopped  his  whole  command,  stretching  along  the  road  back  to  Bethel  Chapel, 
nearly  three  miles,  and  remained  in  that  position  the  Avhole  day. 

At  this  point  McDowell  showed  Porter  the  joint  order  to  proceed  to  Gaines- 
ville, at  the  same  time  giving  him  the  iiiforination  sent  to  Po])e  by  Buford  of 
the  pfvssageof  thelifteen  regiments  of  infantry  and  live  hundred  cavalry  through 
Gainesville  that  morning.  This  was  the  only  infornialion  that  I'orter  had  on 
the  subject  of  Longstreet's  forces,  as  he  stated  himself. 

McDowell  linding  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  Porter's  forces  in  the  road 
■with  his  command  went  back  and  took  his  command  on  a  road  off  to  the  right, 
reaching  out  to  the  rear  of  Pope's  forces  that  were  then  engaged  in  battle.  He 
marched  and  arrived  in  time  to  put  his  forces  in  action  and  fought  them  until  9 
o'clock  that  evening. 

General  Grant  says:  "And  now  it  is  known  by  others,  as  it  was  known  by 
Porter  at  the  time,  that  Longstreet,  with  some  25,000  men,  was  in  position  eon- 
fronting  Porter  by  12  o'clock  on  the  29th  of  August,  four  and  a  half  hours  before 
the  4.30  order  was  written." 

Upon  what  this  statement  of  General  Grant  is  based  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
understand.  In  the  first  place,  Porter  did  not  kno^v  that  Longstreet  w^as  there 
with  25,000  men,  nor  did  he  know,  unless  he  made  a  false  statement,  anything 
about  the  force,  except  what  General  McDowell  told  him  was  his  information  re- 
ceived from  General  Buford.  Nor  was  Longstreet  confronting  Porter.  He  was 
two  and  a  half  miles  away  from  Porter;  was  not  on  the  same  road  that  Porter 
was,  but  was  forming  w^est  of  the  old  Manassas  Railroad,  on  Pageland  Lane,  to 
the  right  rear  of  Jackson's  forces,  fronting  the  forces  under  Pope,  on  Pope's  left 
flank,  that  were  then  attacking  Jacksou.  Ilis  front  was  entirely  in  a  ditferent 
direction  from  Porter. 

If  Porter  had  moved  forward  from  Dawkins's  Branch  he  would  have  attacked 
Longstreet  on  his  right  flank  and  in  rear,  and  no  matter  how  many  troops  Long- 
street  had  Porter  would  have  had  an  open  road  behind  him.  Whether  he  could 
have  whipped  Longstreet  or  not  is  not  the  question.  He  could  have  forced  Long- 
street's  whole  command  to  change  front  and  face  about,  throwing  their  left  clear 
around  and  fronting  the  east  instead  of  the  north,  and  duringthat  uiovenunt  he 
would  have  had  the  opportunity  of  striking  hiiu  heavily  in  the  flank,  and  doub- 
ling his  forces  up,  forcing  him  to  withdraw  his  whole  force  from  attacking  Pope 
on  his  (Pope's)  left  flank.  If  Porter  could  not  have  been  successful  he  had  the 
open  road  behind  him  ujjon  wliich  to  retreat. 

General  Grant  says  that  Porter  was  left  with  10,000  men. 

If  General  Grant  will  examine  the  report  he  will  find  that  King's  division  was 
no  part  of  Porter's  command ;  withdrawing  it  did  not  reduce  his  own  force,  or 
the  force  that  he  had  reported  as  under  his  command  that  morning.  His  own 
report  shows  that  he  had  about  13,000  men. 

THE  FORCES  THAT  WERE  PRESENT. 

I  would  like  to  put  this  question  to  General  Grant :  On  his  ovm  showing  Gen- 
eral Grant  says  that  Pope  had  33,000  m«n  confronting  Jackson.  Jackson  had 
22,000  men.  Porter  had  10,000  men,  Longstreet  had  2-5,000  men. 

Longstreet's  own  report  shows  that  a  large  portion  of  his  force  was  attacking 
Pope's  left  in  front  of  Jackson. 

Add  the  25,000  men  of  Longstreet  to  Jackson's  22,000,  and  it  would  make  the 
confederate  army  47, (MM)  strong. 

Adding  Porter's  lii,(MK)ni('ii  (Grant's  estimate)  to  Pope's  33,000  would  have  made 
43,000  men  contending  against  47, (XK)  men. 

But  take  Porter's  report  (morning  report)  showing  that  he  had  13,000  men, 
whif'h  with  Pope's  33,000  would  make  46,000  men  on  Pope's  side  and  47,000  men 
on  the  confederate  side. 
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As  a  military  man,  would  General  Grant  not  say,  no  matter  where  the  attack 
was  made  by  Porter,  it  would  have  been  using  46,000  men  against  47,000  men 
instead  of  using  33,000  men  against  47,000  men  ? 

In  all  battlesGeneral  Grant  well  knows  that  men  are  not  formed  in  onestraight 
line,  or  attacked  in  one  place ;  but  the  attacks  are  made  wherever  the  enemy  is 
found,  and  wherever  there  is  a  position  for  attacking,  and  w^iil  he  say  that  a  flank 
attack  is  not  the  best  attack  that  one  army  can  make  upon  another  unless  the 
rear  is  left  open  to  attack  ? 

Will  he  contend  (as  he  has  in  his  article)  that  the  intention  was  that  Porter 
should  attack  Jackson  on  his  left,  when  he  was  directed  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
the  flank  ?  Does  he  consider  Longstreet's  command  any  less  the  enemy  than 
Jackson's  command  ? 

General  Longstreet  in  his  report  of  that  battle  to  General  Lee  states  that — 

"About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy  began  to  press  forward  against 
General  Jackson's  position.  Wilcox's  brigades  were  moved  back  to  their  former 
position,  and  Hood's  two  brigades,  supported  by  Evans,  werequickly  thrust  for- 
ward to  the  attack.  At  the  same  time  Wilcox's  three  brigades  made  a  like  ad- 
vance, as  also  Hunton's  brigade  of  Kemper's  command." 

Now  yve  ■will  see  how  many  troops  there  ^vere. 

Wilcox  had  three  brigades  and  Hood  two  brigades,  Evans  one,and  Hunton  one. 

Seven  brigades  of  I>ongstreet's  command  (besides  his  artillery),  that  w^ere 
formed  in  battery  and  jjlaying  furiously  upon  Pope's  left  in  the  direction  of 
Groveton,  and  at  4  o'clock  were  attacking  Pope's  left  at  that  very  time,  and  they 
were  not  withdrawn,  but  continued  the  onslaught.  At  5  o'clock  (one  hour  later) 
General  Porter  received  the  "  4.30  order"  to  attack  the  enemy's  right  and  rear 
at  once.  At  this  very  moment,  livhen  he  w^as  ordered  to  attack,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  Longstreet's  "forces  were  engaged  against  Pope's  forces  in  front  of  Jack- 
son, leaving  but  a  small  force  back  under  Longstreet  for  the  protection  of  the 
flank  of  the  army. 

Will  General  Grant  pretend  to  say  as  a  military  man  that  this  attack  at  that 
time  if  made  by  Porter  ^vould  have  been  a  failure  ?  His  troops  were  rested,  had 
been  lying  on  the  road,  had  not  been  in  action,  had  not  been  formed  in  line  of 
battle,  but  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  guns  of  the  enemy  during  the  whole 
time. 

General  Grant  says,  speaking  of  Porter : 

"  Thus  left  alone,  facing  superior  numbers  advantageously  posted,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  needs  of  Pope,  if,  indeed,  he  hfid  any.  Porter  had  necessarily  to  bide 
McDowell's  arrival  on  his  right.  In  the  mean  time  his  duty  \vas  manifestly  to 
engage  Longstreet's  attention  and  prevent  him  from  movingagainst  Pope,  espe- 
cially ^\'hile  IMcDowell  M-as  out  of  support  of  both  Pope  and  Porter." 

If  "General  Grant  has  examined  the  evidence  carefully  he  Mill  find  that  Porter 
faced  no  such  numbers;  there  was  nothing  in  his  front  during  the  day  except 
cavalry  pickets,  excejit  at  one  time  \vhen  Jones's  brigade  moved  down  on  another 
road,  on  a  higher  position,  where  they  could  look  at  Porter,  and  fired  a  few^  shots 
from  two  pieces  of  light  artillery,  forcing  Porter  to  have  his  men  hide  in  the  brush 
(which  the  evidence  shows)  to  k,eep  from  being  seen. 

His  duty,  General  Grant  says,  was  to  purposel.v  engage  Longstreet's  attention. 
I  presiniie  he  does  not  mean  that  Pope  should  have  done  this  by  not  moving 
forward,  either  to  attack  or  under  pretext  of  attacking,  not  by  moving  all  his 
troops  up  to  Dawkins  Branch,  nor  by  allowing  them  to  lie  along  the  road,  a 
distance  of  three  miles,  under  cover  of  woods  with  arms  stacked. 

How  did  he  engage  his  attention?  Did  he  engage  his  attention  so  as  to  pre- 
vent nearly  the  whole  force  of  Longstreet  from  attacking  Pope's  left  flank  and 
forcing  it  back  ? 

Certainly  not,  if  the  evidence  is  to  be  believed;  eei-tainly  if  Longstreet  reported 
the  truth.  But  the  truth  is,  instead  of  Porter's  engaging  Longstreet's  attention 
General  Stuart's  report  shows  clearly  that  a  few  cavalrymen  engaged  Porter's 
attention. 

In  Porter's  report  of  that  day's  operations  he  says  that  the  dust  on  the  road  in 
his  front  was  so  heavy  that  it  was  evident  to  his  mind  a  large  force  was  moving 
against  him. 

Stuart  (a  confederate  general)  says  in  his  report  (and  it  seems  that  General  Grant 
takes  the  statements  of  confederates  for  their  numbers,  and  he  ought  conse- 
quently to  accept  all  they  say)  that  he  fooled  Porter  that  day,  and  kept  him  from 
attacking  Longstreet's  right  flank  by  having  some  brush  tied  to  mules'  tailsand 
'  dragging  them  up  and  down  the  road  to  make  dust,  and  this  dust  made  by  brush 
was  the  "  large  force"  that  Porter  found  in  his  front  on  the  road  leading  from 
Manassas  Station  to  Gainesville. 

WHERE  GENERAL  GRANT  IS  MISTAKEN. 

It  seems  that  General  Grant  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  by  insisting  in  his  ar- 
ticle that  Longstreet's  force  was  in  front  of  Porter,  when  it  was  not  at  any  time 
in  his  front  or  near  his  front  or  facing  his  front. 

General  Grant  savs  that  the  court-martial  that  tried  Porter  made  a  mistake.    He 
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says  that  the  4.30  order  ordering  I"ortcr  to  attack  at  ouee  eouteinpUited  the  at- 
tacking of  Jackson's  forces  on  the  right  flank,  and  "that  no  doubt  this  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  court  and  of  the  connuanding  general." 

General  Grant  falls  into  an  error  here  again.  General  Pope  had  the  informa- 
tion at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  a  force  had  passed  through  Gainesville 
(fifteen  regiments  of  infantry  and  five  hundri'il  cavalry),  and  when  he  issued  the 
order  to  Porter  in  the  morning  it  was  to  meet  the  force  thai  lie  knew  to  be  com- 
ing in  that  direction ;  but  whether  he  knew  it  when  he  issued  his  order  in  the 
morning  is  immaterial,  as  he  had  the  information  early  that  day. 

After  receiving  this  information,  as  a  general  he  knew  that  the  force  coming 
down  the  road  was  coming  to  Jackson's  right  and  rear  so  as  to  attack  him  on 
the  left  flank;  and  when  he  issued  the  4.30  order,  how  can  General  Grant  say 
that  he  (Pope)  had  not  contemplated  the  attack  of  Longstreet  on  the  right  flank, 
when  he  claims  that  Porter  himself  knew  that  Longstreet  was  resting  his  right 
flank  in  his  (Porter's)  direction,  and  there  was  nothing  in  sight  that  he  could 
attack  except  the  right  flank  of  Longstreet? 

General  Grant  makes  a  i>lan,  draws  lines,  and  puts  Jackson's  22,000  men  facing 
Pope's  33,(XHJ  men,  and  places  on  this  line  Porter  squarely  fronting  Longstreet's 
2o,000  men,  when  he  must  know,  if  he  has  examined  the  evidence,  that  no  such 
positions  were  occupied  during  that  day  by  the  forces  of  Longstreet  and  Porter. 

General  Grant  says :  "As  shown  by  this  diagram.  Porter  was  not  in  a  position 
to  attack  the  right  flank  of  Jackson,  because  he  was  at  least  three  miles  away  and 
not  across  his  flank,  as  shown  in  the  first  diagram.  With  Longstreet's  presence, 
to  have  obeyed  that  oi-der  he  would  have  been  obliged  with  10,(X)0  men  to  have 
defeated  25,000  men  in  a  chosen  position  before  he  could  have  moved  upon  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  as  the  order  directed  ?  " 

Thus  General  Grant  puts  Porter  squarely  in  front  of  Longstreet  with  his  25,000 
men,  and  says  that  he  could  not  have  obeyed  the  order  without  first  whipping 
Longstreet's  25,000  with  10,(X)0  men.  He  •would  have  had  to  have  done  that  and 
then  turned  around  and  attacked  Jackson  on  the  riglit  flank.  I  admit  this 
would  have  been  requiring  too  much  of  a  man  whose  movements  were  like  those 
of  General  Porter;  but  I  would  ask  General  Grant  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
Longstreet  shows  that  he  had  seven  brigades  at  this  time  attacking  Pope's  left 
flank,  yet  he  (Grant)  says  that  Porter  woidd  have  had  to  whip  the  whole  25,(KX). 

He  (Porter)  was  certainly  not  required  to  whip  any  one.  He  was  only  re- 
quired to  attack  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy 
was  the  right  flank  of  Longstreet's  command.  He  was  part  of  the  enemy,  his 
flank  being  in  the  direction  of  Porter. 

General  Grant  says,  "  He  was  three  miles  away  from  Jackson's  flank." 

If  so,  then  why  not  attack  Ijongstreet,  whose  flank  was  sticking  out  in  air 
where  Porter  could  have  attacked  it,  as  it  was  the  only  flank  that  presented  it- 
self where  he  could  attack?  How  then  was  he  to  construe  the  order?  Was  he 
to  order  his  men  to  attack  Jackson  when  the  order  did  not  say  so?  Was  he  to 
say,  "  Longstreet's  flank  is  sticking  out  there ;  I  can  see  it ;  but  I  am  not  to  attack 
that;  he  is  not  the  enemy  ;  the  order  says  to  attack  the  enemy?"  Will  he  say 
that  does  not  mean  to  attack  I^ongstreet? 

This  is  the  logic  of  General  Grant's  position. 

General  Grant  also  assumes  that  to  have  attacked  under  that  order  would  have 
taken  Porter  until  9  o'cloik,  inasmuch  as  he  would  have  to  naake  disposition  of 
some  of  his  troojis.  issue  orders,  6ic. 

How  is  it  i)()ssiblc  that  it  would  have  required  so  much  time  when  he  was  sent 
out  there  that  inorning  forthe  puriJose  of  fighting?  What  orders  would  he  have 
been  obliged  to  issue  except  to  move  the  troops  forward  to  the  position  of  the 
flank  and  put  them  in  line?  And  as  he  moved  up  the  road,  with  his  troops  fol- 
lowing, one  regiment  right  after  the  other,  and  faced  them  to  the  fiank  of  the 
enemy,  he  would  have  been  in  line  ready  for  battle. 

These  men  lay  there  the  whole  day  prepared  (as  Grant  says)  at  12  o'clock  for 
the  attack  on  the  enemy.  Does  General  Grant  come  in  now  and  say  it  would 
have  taken  him  from  5  until  9  o'clock  to  have  made  an  attack  when  his  troops 
were  in  readiness  to  do  so,  as  Porter  himself  claims  they  were  at  12  o'clock  on 
that  day,  and  as  General  Grant  also  claims? 

PORTER  AND   M' DO  WELL. 

Let  us  contrast  also  the  action  of  Porter  with  that  of  General  McDowell,  who, 
as  the  evidence  proves,  moved  in  line  of  battle  and  attacked  the  enemy  at  6 
o'clock,  and  McDowell's  forces,  ^vith  others  along  the  line  of  Pope,  were  engaged 
in  battle  until  9  o'clock  at  night. 

Could  not  Porter  have  fought  his  troops  at  this  hour  as  well  as  General  Mc- 
Dowell and  other  otlicers  did  theirs? 

Was  he  to  be  a  special  exception  to  all  rules  of  warfare? 

Is  he  to  be  excused  for  everything  he  failed  to  do  while  others  did  the  things 
he  failed  in  ? 

LO  11 
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I  wish  to  call  General  Grant's  attention  to  one  little  thing  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  war,  under  his  command. 

He  remembers  the  march  that  McPherson's  troops  made  in  the  night  from 
Jackson  to  Baker's  Creek. 

Does  he  not  remember  that  while  Pemberton,  with  nearly  his  whole  army,  was 
attacking  Hovey's  division,  my  division  was  moved  in  on  the  right  of  Hovey,  and 
Crocker  supporting  Hovey,  these  three  divisions  receiving  nearly  the  whole  force 
of  Pemberton's  30,000  men? 

Does  he  not  remember  of  one  small  brigade  sent  by  me  (with  his  assent)  down 
through  a  strip  of  woods,  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from  the 
balance  of  the  force,  getting  in  on  the  left  flank  of  Pemberton's  army  ? 

Does  he  not  remember  that  that  one  little  brigade  of  not  more  than  2,000  men 
attacked  the  left  flank  of  Pem))crton's  army,  ancl  that  the  latter  became  so  panic- 
stricken  that  the  whole  army  fled,  and  we  captured  all  the  artillery  and  dxov**  , 
them  that  night  across  Black  River'? 

If  a  brigade  of  2,000  men  could  do  this  by  striking  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  what 
does  General  Grant  think  Porter  with  his  corps  could  have  done  by  striking 
Longstreet  in  flank  on  that  afternoon  ? 

There  may  be  this  difference,  however :  General  Grant  will  remember  that  hi? 
generals  were  in  earnest,  and  supported  him  in  all  things  that  he  required. 

The  evidence  shows  that  after  Porter  received  this  4.30  order  a  movement  was 
made  across  Da\vkins's  Branch  l)y  some  of  his  troops,  and  the  general  officer, 
while  placing  his  troops  in  position  as  though  going  to  move  in  the  direction  ol 
Longstreet's  flank,  looked  around  to  see  where  the  other  troops  were  and  found 
they  were  all  retiring. 

The  evidence  shows  that  they  not  only  did  not  advance,  or  attempt  to  do  so 
other  than  what  I  have  stated,  but  that  they  retired,  and  tliat  some  of  Porter's 
command,  to  wit,  one  brigade,  returned  to  Centreville  that  night,  a  distance  of 
several  miles. 

The  evidence  shows  that  Porter  did  not  attempt  to  communicate  with  Pope 
during  the  day,  but  that  all  three  of  the  notes  that  he  sent  during  the  day  in 
reference  to  position,  &c.,  were  sent  to  McDowell  and  King. 

At  the  time  that  Pope  issued  this  order  to  Porter  it  was  expected  that  Porter 
would  move  forward,  and  IMcDowelFs  command  w^ould  also  attack  at  the  same 
time.  McDowell's  command  did  attack,  and  Longstreet's  forces  poured  down 
upon  the  left  flank  of  Pope  and  forced  them  back,  and  instead,  as  I  have  said,  of 
Porter's  attacking  or  moving  to  the  front  he  moved  to  the  rear. 

In  order  to  show  that  Porter  not  only  failed  to  obey  orders,  but  that  he  at- 
tempted to  demoralize  the  army,  I  herewith  insert  a  note  sent  to  General  Mc- 
Dowell by  him,  which  was  received  at  Pope's  headquarters  at  5  o'clock  precisely, 
as  noted  in  General  Ileintzelman's  minutes  of  the  battle  kept  that  day.  General 
Heintzelman  says  in  his  minutes :  "  General  Porter  reports  the  enemy  is  driving 
him  back,  and  he  is  retiring  on  Manassas." 

PORTER  DETERMINED  NOT  TO   FIGHT. 

This  was  received  just  at  or  about  the  time  that  McDowell  was  going  into  ac- 
tion with  his  division. 

Here  is  the  note  received  at  Pope's  headquarters : 

General  McDowell  :  Failed  in  getting  Morell  over  to  you.  After  wander- 
ing about  the  ■n'oods  for  a  time  I  withdrew  him,  and  while  doing  so  artillery 
opened  upon  us.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  having  advanced  and  ours  retired,  have 
determined  to  withdraw^  to  Manassas.  I  have  attempted  to  communicate  with 
McDowell  and  Sigel,  but  my  messengers  have  run  into  the  enemy.  They  have 
gathered  artillery  and  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  the  advancing  masses  of  dust 
show  the  enemy  coming  in  force.  I  am  now  going  to  the  head  of  the  column 
to  see  what  is  passing  and  how  affairs  are  going,  and  I  will  communicate  with 
you.    Had  you  not  better  send  your  trains  back  ? 

F.  J.  PORTER,  Major-General. 

In  this  note  he  says:  "I  \vithdrew,  and  •while  doing  so  artillery  opened  upon 
us,  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  having  advanced  and  ours  retired,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  to  INIanassas."  (jNIanassas  being  the  station  from  which  he 
started  that  morning,  five  miles  to  the  rear.) 

What  artillery  opened  upon  him?  Two  small  pieces  that  I  have  mentioned 
before.  One  section  of  a  battery  fired  a  few  shots  at  about  3  o'clock,  when  his 
men  were  directed  to  put  themselves  under  cover  to  keep  the  enemy'from  dis- 
covering them.  No  attack  was  made  upon  him.  He  made  no  attack  upon  any 
one,  and  yet  he  says,  "I  have  determined  to  withdraw  to  Manassas,"  showing 
that  at  the  very  time  that  Pope  was  in  the  height  of  the  engagement  the  whole 
corps  of  Porter,  covering  his  left  flank,  was  probably  then  on  the  retreat. 

He  says  further  that  "  they  have  gathered  artillery  and  cavalry  and  infantry, 
and  the  advancing  masses  of  dust  show  the  enemy  coming  in  force." 

Now  the  evidence  shows  that  no  enemy  came  in  his  front  except  what  I  have 
mentioned  heretofore  ;  that  no  attack  was  made  on  him,  no  movement  in  force 
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■was  made  against  him,  and  that  but  one  brigade  ever  showed  itself  during  the 
■whole  day,  and  that  did  not  advance  upon  liiui. 

The  evidence  does  sho'sv  that  the  dust  he  mentioned  was  produced  by  dragging 
brush  up  and  down  the  road,  and  in  no  other  way;  showing  that  he  had  de- 
cided not  to  fight,  but  was  determined  that  Pope  shoukl  lose  that  battle.  By  his] 
conduct  one  might  easily  conclude  that  he  was  seeking  to  produce  a  panic  in  the 
army;  and  while  a  portion  of  his  command  were  retreating  back  not  only  to 
Manassas,  but  to  Oenterville,  Pope's  33,0()0  men  were  fighting  the  whole  coui: 
bined  army  of  47,000,  with  probably  the  exception  of  a  few  brigades,  and  the 
battle  raged  until,  some  reports  say  9  o'clock,  others  10  o'clock,  at  night.  ;, 

Yet  General  Grant  insists  that  those  men  could  not  have  possibly  gotten  into 
that  fight  in  any  way  during  that  engagement  without  being  utterly  destroyed, 

You  will  see  from  the  facts  I  have  stated  that  General  Porter  did  not  only  dis- 
obey the  C.30  order  of  the  27th,  but  disobeyed  the  3  o'clock  order  of  the  morning 
of  the  29th,  which  directed  him  to  move  on  to  Centreville ;  that  he  disobeyed 
the  order  delivered  to  him  about  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  ordering 
him  to  push  forward  to  Gainesville,  in  not  leaving  until  10  o'clock;  that  he  dis- 
obeyed it  in  not  pushing  forward;  that  he  utterly  disobeyed  the  4.30  order,  di- 
recting him  to  attack  the  enemy's  right  flank;  and,  in  fact,  that  he  obeyed  no 
order  in  any  proper  military  sense  that  was  given  to  him  from  the  first  order  on' 
the  night  of  the  27th  up  to  and  through  the  engagement  of  the  29th.  General 
Smith,  who  is  now  a  paymaster  in  the  Army,  in  a  conversation  with  Pope  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  told  General  Pope  that  General  Porter  would  fail  him  in. 
that  battle.  General  Ben  Roberts  did  the  same  thing.  Porter  did  fail  him,  ut- 
terly disobeying  his  orders,  so  that  General  Pope  was  constrained  to  issue  an' 
order  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  in'the  following  words : 

"  Major-General  Porter  : 

"  General  :  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  order,  the  precise  hour  of  which 
you  will  acknowledge,  you  will  march  your  command  to  the  field  of  battle  of 
to-day  and  report  to  me  in  person  for  orders.  You  are  to  understand  that  you; 
are  expected  to  comply  strictly  with  this  order  and  be  present  on  the  field  within' 
three  hours  after  its  reception,  or  after  daybreak  to-morrow  morning." 

And  General  Grant  further  says  that  he  considers  the  facts  given  before  the 
Schofield  board  "fully  exonerated  Porter  of  the  charge  of  disobedience  of  the 
4.30  order,  and  also  in  his  lukewarmness  in  supporting  the  commanding  gen-' 
eral."  How  he  can  make  this  last  statement  I  can  not  understand.  I  will  here 
insert  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  of  George  B.  McClellan,  major-general,  written 
on  September  1,  1862,  at  5.30  p.  m.,  to  Major-General  Porter,  at  Centreville,  com- 
manding the  Fifth  Corps :  j 

"  X  ask  you  for  my  sake,  that  of  the  coimtry,  and  of  all  the  old  Army  of  the  Po-, 
tomac  that  you  and  all  friends  will  lend  the  fullest  and  most  cordial  co-operation 
to  General  Pope  in  all  the  operations  now  going  on."  1 

I  merely  put  this  in  to  ask  the  ciuestion  of  General  Grant  whether  or  not  Mc- 
Clellan himself  does  not  show  from  the  writing  of  this  note  to  General  Porter, 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  he  (Porter)  was  cordially  co-operating  with  General 
Pope.  This  note  was  written  three  days  after  the  battle,  and  yet  General  Grant 
says  he  is  fully  exonerated  from  the  imputation  of  lukewarmness  in  his  support' 
of  General  Pope.  The  sworn  testimony  of  a  man  named  Lord  shows  that  Gen-j 
eral  Porter  told  him  (Lord)  that  he  was  not  loyal,  and  had  not  been  loyal,  to,' 
Pope,  and  all  the  facts  collated  show  this  statement  to  be  true.  Porter,  with 
his  troops — 13,000  men  under  arms — lay  the  whole  day  within  two  and  one-half- 
miles  of  a  battle  raging  where  the  artillery  and  musketry  did  not  cease  during 
the  whole  time.  i 

WHAT  PORTER  SHOULD  HAVE  DONE. 

I  would  like  to  know  when  a  similar  case  has  occurred?  He  ought  to  have 
moved  and  fought  without  orders  to  do  so,  but  he  did  not  move;  he  did  not  fight 
even  with  orders  to  do  so;  a  better  excuse  for  not  doing  so  must  be  found.  j 

1  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  another  proposition  of  General  Grant's  which' 
is  equally  as  astounding  as  anything  in  reference  to  Porter's  conduct.  Speak-j 
ing  of  Porter  he  says  that  —  j 

"Twenty  years  of  the  best  part  of  his  life  have  been  consumed  in  trying  to 
have  his  name  and  his  reputation  restored  before  his  countrymen.  In  his  appli-; 
cation  now  before  Congress  he  asks  only  that  he  may  be  restored  to  the  rolls  of, 
the  Army,  with  the  rank  that  he  would  have  if  the  court-martial  had  never  been' 
held.  I 

"This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  very  simple  part  of  what  is  possible  to  do  in  this 
case,  and  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  General  Porter  should,  in  the  way  of  par-, 
tial  restoration,  be  declared  by  Congress  to  have  been  convicted  by  mistaken! 
testimony,  and  therefore  not  to  havt,  been  out  of  the  Army.  This  would  make, 
him  a  major-general  of  volunteers  until  tlie  date  might  be  fixed  for  his  muster 
out  of  that  rank,  after  which  he  would  be  continued  as  a  colonel  of  infantry  and 
teevet  brigadier-general  of  the  United  States  Army  from  the  date  of  the  act, I 
■when  he  could  be  placed  on  the  retired-list."  I 
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This  proposition  would  give  hiui  over  $70,000  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  no  act  performed,  for  no  duty  done,  for  no  service  rendered,  except 
the  failure  in  performance  of  his  duty  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1862. 

General  Grant  ought  to  know  whether  Porter  was  dismissed  or  not  from  the 
Army  on  w^hat  he  considers  "mistaken  evidence;  "  that  he  ^vas  dismissed  an-d 
put  out  of  the  Army,  his  place  ■was  filled,  and  he  has  been  a  citizen  ever  since,  is 
to-day  a  citizen  and  not  a  soldier.  I  know  of  no  rule  of  law,  no  rule  of  justice 
that  would  give  this  to  General  Porter  or  to  any  other  man  dismissed  from  the 
Army.  This  rule  would  establish  a  precedent  that  would  pay  money  back  to 
every  man  dismissed  from  the  Army  that  might  ever  afterward  be  placed  back 
again,  whether  dismissed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  disloyalty  or  not,  if 
they  could  get  up  testimony  such  as  is  wanted. 

Some  have  been  put  back  into  the  Army  by  act  of  Congress  since,  and,  under 
this  rule  of  General  Grant's,  they  could  come  and  claim  pay  for  the  whole  time 
they  have  been  out  of  the  Army,  saying  that  they  were  not  disloyal  and  were 
inaproperly  dismissed.  Every  officer  that  may  be  convicted  for  misconduct  in 
office,  civil  or  military,  and  removed  from  office,  if  afterward  on  examination 
of  the  evidence  obtains  a  decision  that  he  was  improperly  dismissed,  on  this 
proposition  ■would  be  entitled  to  pay  while  he  was  out  of  his  office. 

A  proposition  of  this  kind  and  a  principle  of  this  sort  should  not  be  entertained 
for  a  moment,  and  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  find  a  suggestion  of  this  kind 
comihg  from  the  pen  of  General  Grant. 

I  believe  I  have  answered  fully  the  propositions  laid  down  by  General  Grant 
in  justification  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  and  merely  wish  to  add  that  after  twenty 
years  have  passed  and  the  country  has  been  raked  and  scraped  for  some  kind  of 
flimsy  testimony  for  an  excuse  to  restore  this  man  to  the  Army,  no  such  testi- 
mony has  been  found.  The  effort  to  vindicate  Porter  at  the  expense  of  the  rep- 
utations of  such  men  as  General  Garfield,  General  Hunter,  and  their  associates, 
all  honorable  gentlemen,  who  found  him  guilty,  and  also  to  cloud  the  reputa- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  approved  the  findings,  can  not  succeed. 

This  is  asking  too  much,  eveu  though  it  be  asked  by  such  men  as  General 
Grant. 

JOHN  A.  LOGAN. 
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